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Victoria the Good 


StiFLE the throbbing of this haunting pain, 

And dash this tearful sorrow from the eyes! 

She is not dead! Though summoned to the skies, 
Still in our hearts she lives, and there will reign ; 
Still the dear memory will the power retain 

To teach us where our foremost duty lies, 

Truth, justice, honour, simple worth to prize, 


And what our best have been to be again. 


She hath gone hence, to nfeet the great, the good, 

The loved ones, yearn’d for through long toilsome years, 
To share with them the blest beatitude, 

Where care is not, nor strife, nor wasting fears, 
Nor cureless ills, nor wrongs to be withstood ; 


Shall thought of this not dry our blinding tears ? 


THEODORE MARTIN. 





LAST MONTH 


THE QUEEN 


THE blow which everybody knew must sooner or later fall, but which 
all men put out of their thoughts as something not to be contem- 
plated, has descended upon us at last with awful suddenness, and the 
new year, the new century, gloomy and depressing in many other 


aspects, has brought with it the crowning sorrow of the Queen’s death. 
It is not an event to be lightly discussed or appraised by any man. 
The commonplaces natural to us all on such an occasion seem indeed 
to be strangely out of place in presence of this catastrophe, so long 
foreshadowed and withal so completely unexpected. For the moment 
it blots out every other topic, and seems to leave our world strangely 
empty of all other subjects of interest. ‘I am simply stunned,’ was the 
remark of one man of affairs as he spoke of the impending sorrow, 
and his words fairly summed up the mood in which the thinking people 
of the country have met this overwhelming loss. And yet the Queen 
was in her eighty-second year, and was known to be suffering from the 
natural infirmities of old age. Surely, outsiders will say, the British 
public ought not only to have been prepared for, but almost reconciled 
to, an event which, in the course of nature, has long been imminent ? 
Yet it was not so. Possibly the stubborn way in which we put all 
thought of the Queen’s death and its consequences out of our minds . 
was due to the depth of our reverence and affection for her, the 
reverence and affection which lead a man to believe that the dearest 
member of his own household can never be taken from him. Possibly 
it was founded upon the wonderful example which the Queen herself 
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presented of a woman who, no matter what might be her bodily 
weaknesses, was always equal to the discharge of the great duties laid 
upon her, always ready with the word that could cheer and reassure 
her people, however trying might be the conditions which they and 
she had to face together. Whatever may be the cause, the truth 
remains that when, on Saturday the 19th of January, the country 
awoke to a consciousness of the fact that the Queen was dying, a 
feeling of something like bewilderment and incredulity possessed the 


public mind. The English people are not to be classed as a nation 
of idolaters. Yet, for the moment they rebelled against the inex- 
orable decree of Fate, as though some sacrilegious hand were striking 


where no such stroke could or ought to fall. 

For all but a fraction of the people of these islands, and of the 
Empire as a whole, the Queen was the only Sovereign they had ever 
known. The memory of a few among us goes back to the last days 
of the Georges; a still larger number can recall the short reign of 
William the Fourth; but the overwhelming majority have known 
nothing of any rule but that of Queen Victoria. She was the one 
figure that personified to them the Crown and the great institution 
of the Monarchy. From the days of their own childhood, when she 
was ‘the girl Queen’ who seemed to live in an atmosphere of 
romance which belonged to the regions of fairyland rather than to 
the realities of everyday life, down to. yesterday, when she was the 
bowed and venerable woman over whose head had passed the storms 
of more than sixty years of royal care,and whose domestic happiness 
had been chequered by a sad experience of the sorrows and bereave- 
ments that are common to all humanity, she was the only Sovereign 
they had known, the only Sovereign they could think of as possible. 
We found it difficult enough the other day to realise the change in 
the calendar that carried us out of the nineteenth century into the 
twentieth, though all had known from the first the exact moment at 
which the change would take place. It is a thousand times more 
difficult to realise the greater change which has robbed us of the 
Queen, who for the larger part of the old century was the central 
figure of our race. We cannot in a moment grasp the fact that not 
only is the Victorian Era at an end, but that the beloved and 
venerated Queen who was its incarnation has passed for ever from 
amongst us. All who have lost those whom they have most dearly 
loved have experienced this inability to understand the reality and 
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irreparableness of their bereavement. Nothing could speak more 
eloquently of the place which the Queen held in the hearts of her 
people than the fact that, as with one accord, we all seem to be 
possessed to-day by this lack of power to realise the painful truth 
with which we are confronted. We can scarcely understand how the 
world can pursue its appointed way, when she no longer fills her 
familiar place and takes her accustomed part amongst us. 

If anyone had doubted the hold which the Queen had secured 
upon the affections of her people, his doubts must have been set at 
rest by the aspect of London—and in this respect London was a 
faithful representative of every city in the land—when the knowledge 
of her dangerous illness became general. On the day preceding her 
death, when the catastrophe seemed even more imminent than it 
really was, the streets and public places of the capital presented an 
appearance such as in the memory of the oldest they had never worn 
before. On all hands none but sad and downcast faces were to be 
seen ; in trains and omnibuses, as well as in clubs and markets, men 
spoke with subdued voices, as we speak when some one dear to us 
lies ill in the next room. One heard no noise of laughter or merri- 
ment; and all the talk was devoted to one topic. ‘How is she?’ 
was the first question asked in thousands of households that morning. 
And there was no need to ask who was meant by the question. For 
the time there was only one woman, one sick person, in England ; and 
quite spontaneously everybody thought and spoke of her alone. It 
was the most remarkable proof of the place the Queen held in the 


hearts of her people that has ever been given. When in times to 


come we think of the wonderful love which had grown up between 
Queen Victoria and her people, it is not the splendid pageantry and 
the boundless enthusiasm of a Jubilee crowd that will rise to our 
minds, but the sad faces and hushed voices of young and old, rich 
and poor, on the dark day on which they knew that they were about 
to lose her. 

Already people recognise that the end was merciful in its 
swiftness. The Queen was spared the prolonged suffering and 
weakness which are the hardest of all the accompaniments of a 
death-bed ; and for those who loved her, the strain of suspense, 
which was hardly to be endured whilst it lasted, was cut short. It 
was only on the afternoon of Friday the 18th of January that the 
public was made aware of the fact that she was ill; and four days 
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later. her illness was over, and she had passed away in peace. Yet 
the suddenness with which the blow fell made it all the more 
stunning and bewildering; nor shall we recover soon from the great 
shock. The greatest comfort to the Queen’s people, and we may 
well believe to her own family also, in their bereavement, is the 
testimony which has been borne by the whole civilised world to the 
splendour of her character. When before has the page of history 
told us of such spontaneous and universal tributes to the virtues of a 
monarch as those which have been literally showered upon the bier of 
Queen Victoria? Some of these expressions of sincere respect and sorrow 
have come from unexpected quarters. The warmth of others, uttered 
by those who may be regarded as comparative strangers to our 
land, have touched and surprised everybody. If the people of the 
British Empire feel that they are indeed bereft, they have the con- 
solation of knowing that the sympathies of the whole civilised world 
are drawn out towards them, and that even their most jealous rivals and 
censorious critics recognise the greatness of their loss and understand 
and respect the bitterness of their grief. Nor must one omit to 
mention the fact that the generous impulse which led the German 
Emperor to put a stop to the festivities of Berlin, and to hasten 
with all speed to England to be present at the death-bed of his grand- 
mother, has had a soothing effect upon the public mind of this 
country. Nobody wishes to attach to this act the political significance 
which certain of the German newspapers are so eager to disclaim. 
We prefer to regard it as a simple manifestation of His Imperial 
Majesty’s filial affection, and of his sincere admiration of the character 
of the illustrious woman whose blood he is honoured by bearing in his 
veins ; and as such it has inspired amongst us far more gratitude and 
good will towards the Emperor than it would have done if it had 
been meant as the most emphatic demonstration conceivable of his 
political affinity with us. 

But no matter what our consolations may be, they cannot heal 
the wound that has been inflicted upon the heart of the nation, or 
remove the sense of bitter and irreparable loss which afflicts us. It is 
too soon to attempt to estimate the far-reaching political consequences 
of the Queen’s death. Yet even at the first glance we can see how 
grave these may well be. The'very warmth of the recognition of 
the Queen’s character and virtues, which has been offered to us by 
the nations of Europe, helps to make clear to us the immensity of the 
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loss we have suffered, the depth and width of the chasm which Her 
Majesty’s removal from the world of the living has produced. It is 
a truism to say that with her ends the Victorian epoch, with its many 
glories. She was more than a mere figure-head, however. She was the 
bond, the living link, that held together the Royal families of Europe 
—the Queen-Mother of illustrious dynasties, whom the greatest of 
monarchs regarded with a feeling of reverential awe, blended with 
a strong affection. One need not be a prophet of evil in order to 
see that the snapping of this link may change many things, and 
change none for the better. In her own dominions she was just as 
emphatically and truly the point of union between Great Britain and 
the outlying portions of the Empire. There is no need to say how, in 
the most remote of colonies, the people thrilled with loyal emotion 
at the thought of the Queen, and how it was her name that stimu- 
lated that wonderful uprising in Australia and Canada, and wherever 
her flag flew, which last year demonstrated to the world the fact that 
the union of the British peoples all over the globe is something real 
and tangible. It is sad indeed—in some respects the saddest thing 
of all—that the Queen has not lived to see the close of the war in 
South Africa, for everyone knows how deeply she loved peace, and 
how bitterly she hated strife. But it must not be forgotten that the 
last year of the Queen’s life was that in which she was drawn closest 
to her people, that in which she and they came to understand each 
other most thoroughly. In 1897 it seemed to all of us impossible 
that the demonstration of love and loyalty which then swept through 
the streets of London, and spread with lightning swiftness to the 
furthest corners of the Empire, could ever again be approached in 
intensity. Yet some of us were privileged to see a larger and 
still more enthusiastic crowd proclaiming their devotion and their 
loyalty when the Queen came to London last March for the first 
time after the outbreak of the war. Her attitude during those dark 
and painful weeks which preceded the relief of Ladysmith was 
almost sublime in its queenly dignity. No murmur of impatience 
or of reproof was heard upon her lips. As a Queen she faced a 
hostile world, full of envy, bitterness, and injustice, without flinch- 
ing, making herself in every respect one with her people. Yet as 
@ woman how full she was of tender, womanly sympathy, of a fine 
feminine pride in the valour of her soldiers, of a deep inexhaustible 
pity for those who had suffered in the war, the sick, the wounded, 
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the bereaved! And how ceaseless were her Jabours during those 
days of heavy travail. It is wonderful to remember how this bowed 
woman, who had passed her eightieth birthday, took upon herself, in 
addition to the enormous burden which the Crown must at all times 
bear, innumerable labours of love, all designed to solace and comfort 
the victims of the war, and to cheer the hearts of her anxious subjects. 
Nor must one forget how she gave up the pleasing hope of a respite 
from her toils and cares under the blue sky of Italy, and not only 
remained amongst us, but spent the weeks of early spring in the one 
part of the United Kingdom which in past times had felt itself 
aggrieved because of its lack of the royal presence. I said just now 
that the Queen’s attitude during those months was almost sublime ; 
but, looking back, I feel that I must withdraw the qualifying word. 
No monarch that ever lived can have discharged the duties of his 
high station with a greater and more unselfish devotion than that 
which the Queen showed during this last year of her reign and her 
life ; and, as a consequence, the ties of love between herself and her 
people were strengthened tenfold within that period. We thought 
we knew her before, and we were sure that we loved her; but we 
never really knew her until she was thus revealed to us by the great 
touchstone of national sorrow and distress ; and when the revelation 
came we loved her more than ever. It is not, therefore, altogether 
an unhappy thing that her closing days were not those of such 
absolute tranquillity as all men desired for her, and now, at least, we 
can think of her as one whose warfare is accomplished, and who has 
entered into perfect peace. 

Of the thrill of grief which passed over the whole nation when 
the announcement of the end was made, all that need be said is that 
it was deeper and more acute han anything which the past history 
of our country records. It is no disparagement to her successor 
to say that our hearts were too full at first of the old Queen, and of 
the sorrow which her death brought with it, to have room for 
thought of the new King. Yet there is no one living who is more 
fully entitled to the sympathy and affection of his mother’s subjects 
than the King whom we have so long known, and towards whom we 
have so long entertained a feeling of affectionate regard, as Prince of 
Wales. He enters into a glorious but awe-inspiring heritage. Never 
have the demands upon the heart and brain, the physical and mental 
strength of a monarch, been greater than they areto-day. It is no 
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path of pleasure which our King must henceforth tread. He has before 
him, not only the imperative demands of duty, but an example of 


how a Sovereign may live and die for his people that might well 


seem unapproachable. It comforts us even now to know that it 
has not been in vain that he has inherited not merely the blood, 
but the instincts and the devotion to duty which inspired his 
mother throughout her life, as they had inspired his father down to 
the moment when he was torn from his family and from the nation 
which was learning to understand and love him. If, in their first 
deep grief, men and women could hardly bear to turn from the © 
Queen’s bier to watch the beginning of her son’s reign, it was 
certainly not because they were lacking in any feeling of affectionate 
and loyal devotion tohim. It was simply because they shared with 
him an absorbing sorrow. But now, out of their very love for 
Queen Victoria, they will be anxious to do their utmost to sustain 
the hands of her son and of his august and gracious Consort, and to 
smooth their path in the lofty position to which they have been 
called so suddenly. 

The King has many claims of his own upon the goodwill of his 
people, and those claims, one may rest assured, will before long be 
multiplied indefinitely. Yet, for the moment, that which seems to 
most of us the greatest claim of Edward the Seventh to the love 
and devotion of the people of the greatest of the world’s empires lies 
in the fact that he was himself the loving and ever-dutiful son of the 
Queen who was not only the greatest monarch in our history, but 
the best-beloved of all the women who have ever worn a crown. 
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It was officially explained, when the news of the Queen’s illness. 
was first made known, that it was due, in part at least, to the great 
strain upon her powers during the past year. Everybody understood 
this simple statement, because, as a matter of fact, the strain has been 
felt in some degree by all. Not a little of the prevalent depression at 
the beginning of the month was due to the effect of the long-continued 
pressure and anxiety of the war. This month of January, instead 
of opening up those bright prospects of an early peace and a real 
settlement of the problem of South Africa which we had been led 
to expect, has given us a continuation of the struggle in the field 
under the most trying of conditions. The Ministry of miscalcu- 
lations has made another signal blunder in its reckoning, and 
the war which was officially declared to be ‘ practically at an end’ 
in the early autumn is still with us in midwinter. No wonder 
that people of all classes are depressed. To everybody is present 
the consciousness that whilst we are painfully engaged in the sub- 
jugation of a stubborn foe, and whilst the cost of the struggle in 
blood and money grows with every day that passes, our unfriendly 
rivals abroad are profiting by our embarrassments, and both in 
political and business affairs are gaining much at our expense. 
But, apart from this general experience, much of the depression 
now existing is due to the fact that all over the land there are 
homes where the anxieties of the inmates are concentrated upon 
individual units in the great army of South Africa. The fine 
patriotism which led so many of our youth to volunteer for service 
twelve months ago enables them to stand fast to the end of a 
struggle which has been unexpectedly protracted; but it cannot 
make them insensible to the prolonged strain of the campaign, or 
to the miseries of a possible severance for another year from the 
ties of family and the duties of home-life. It is not wonderful in 
these circumstances that the cheerfulness which in January last 
animated both those who went and those who stayed behind has to 
a large extent evaporated, or that it is upon the risks and hardships 
of the war rather than upon its excitements and its glories that 
most minds are now fixed. 

This is a position which it is well to face without regard to any 
question of party politics. Party feeling does indeed enter into the dis- 
cussion of the situation in our daily press, and controversialists on both 
sides are eager to make the most of existing facts in order to press them 
against their adversaries. Considering what the facts are it does not sur- 


prise anybody that the opponents of the Ministry have the advantage 


in the duel in which they areengaged. Yetthere are many members 
of the Opposition who, whilst taking as strong a view as anybody 
else of the blunders of Ministers, do not feel that their own opinions 
are expressed by the advocates of an immediate stoppage of the war. 
The fact that the struggle for supremacy in South Africa has proved 
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to be a longer and more difficult affair than was anticipated does 
not incline them to listen to the advice of the extreme Radicals who 
insist that the war should be abandoned at once, and no matter at 
what cost to the national interests and dignity. Those Liberals who 
are determined that they will not allow the party to which they 
belong to be severed from the wider movements of the politics of the 
Empire, do not see in the invasion of Cape Colony and the continued 
resistance of Commander de Wet any reason for retreating from the 
position which they took up at the beginning of the war. Briefly 
stated, that position was that, the war having been begun, and begun 
by the action of Mr. Kruger, it must at all costs be carried forward toa 
successful issue. To fail in it, when not merely our supremacy but - 
our very existence as a South African Power was at stake, would be 
to involve the Empire in the greatest disaster it has ever known. 
For this reason the great majority of Liberals a year ago refused to 
join in the attacks made upon the Ministry by the sympathisers with 
the Boers, and they are not disposed now, for any party gain, to 
take any step which might strengthen the hands of the enemy 
in the field, or weaken the position of Great Britain in the eyes 
of the world. Whatever depression may exist, therefore, there is 
no weakening on the part of the great body of politicians, both 
Liberal and Conservative, in the determination that the war must 
be carried to its appointed end, cost what it may. 

But merely to state this fact, as it was stated by Sir Henry 
Fowler the other day, is regarded by the typical English sympathiser 
with Mr. Kruger as an offence which justly exposes the offender to 
the wrath and contempt of every Little Englander. It is hardly 
likely that Little England calumnies will have much effect either 
upon Sir Henry Fowler or upon the great body of Liberals who refuse 
to be animated by the bias of anti-patriotism. There is more reason 
to fear that the friends of Mr. Kruger in this country may obtain 
adhesion from the unthinking mob which cheered the war policy of 
1899 so lustily. The howling Jingo of one day may easily become 
the desperate peace-at-any-price man of another. There is a class to 
whom ‘ the falsehood of extremes’ always seems to be the truth, and 
it is not impossible that the appeals of the English Krugerites, not 
merely to common human sentiment but to the unpleasant ex- 
periences we have had of late in South Africa, may tune the songs 
of the music-hall Jingo to a new note strikingly different from the 
old. 

In the meantime the month shows that, whilst the war is moving 
slowly, it still is moving, and towards the desired end. More troops 
are being sent out, and a fresh appeal has been made both here and 
in the colonies for volunteers for service as mounted men and sharp- 
shooters. One could wish that the Government would show still 
greater energy in the despatch of the necessary reinforcements. 
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‘The invasion of Cape Colony has not been followed by that 
general rising of the Dutch which was so freely predicted, and 
though the process of dealing with the invaders is a tedious one, 
‘and costly in life and money, it is still being accomplished. The 
return of Lord Roberts to this country, where he has been received 
with the honour due to his eminent services, and has been promoted 
to the dignities of an Earldom and a Knighthood of the Garter, has 
left the control of the operations in the field to Lord Kitchener. 
The victor of Omdurman is not a universal favourite, and some of his 
methods in the field have been sharply criticised. He has been 
charged with many offences, from the wholesale burning of farms to 
the killing of Boers after they had ceased to resist. At present no 
trustworthy evidence with regard to any of these charges has been 
produced. Indeed, the burning of farms has been less common 
since Lord Kitchener took the command than it was before; and 
no act that could be described as one of unnecessary harshness 
has been proved against him. On the other hand, De Wet, 
according to a statement by Lord Kitchener himself, has in one 
instance at least grossly offended. His flogging of three peace 
emissaries, and the subsequent shooting of one of these unfor- 
tunates after the flogging, has given a new complexion to his cha- 
racter, which had previously been regarded as exceptionally high. 
Unfortunately even so inexcusable an act as the shooting of an 
English subject after he had been flogged has found apologists 
in certain English newspapers, and De Wet is excused by his 
sympathisers in this country on the ground that he was dealing with 
a secret agent who was attempting to seduce his soldiers from their 
allegiance. This significant fact furnishes a measure of the extremes 
to which some of the opponents of the war have allowed themselves 
to be carried. There has been no act, indeed, on the part of the 
Boers, from the original ultimatum and the proclamations annexing 
English territory in the Transvaal to the diplomatic falsehoods of Mr. 
Leyds and the flogging and killing of the peace envoys, which has 
not found defenders among those persons who bitterly resent the 
imputation that they can be correctly described as pro-Boers. Yet 
some people are filled with astonishment at the fact that many 
ardent Liberals, whilst clinging to their Liberalism, stoutly refuse to 
allow themselves to be identified with the opinions held by these 
advocates of the cause of our enemies. 

Mr. Kruger has been suffering from illness—not however of 
a serious character—during the month, and, as a consequence, 
but little has been heard of him. But Mr. Leyds has been as 
active as ever, and is even, if rumour is to be trusted, engaged in 
finding recruits as well as armaments for the Boer forces in the field. 
It is probable that rumour is not to be trusted on this point; for 
even so confirmed an optimist as Mr. Leyds must recognise the 
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difficulty of strengthening the Boer commandoes, now that every 
port of entry into the country is in our hands, and that the 
chief obstacle to the subjugation of the enemy is his adroitness 
in avoiding anything like a pitched battle with our troops. The 
desire to see the war ended is, however, universal and prevails no 
less strongly on one side than on the other. Unfortunately the 
more knowledge we get of the actual situation the more difficult 
it becomes to see how any road to peace save that which the 
successful operations of our soldiers will furnish is to be found. 
The cry for arbitration which has been raised on the Continent, 
and in some quarters at home, is discredited by many reasons, among 
which the fact that no impartial arbitrator could be found in the 
great capitals of the world is not the least formidable. Conciliation 
finds many advocates, and any reasonable method of applying it 
would be favoured probably by most Liberals and not a few Con- 
servatives. But so long as the Boer commanders in the field shoot 
the apostles of conciliation whenever they capture them, and Mr. 
Kruger stoutly maintains that he will listen to no terms short of the 
restoration of the independence of the Republics, it is difficult to see 
what hope there is for a policy of this kind. The most we can hope 
for is that a wise statesmanship will preside over the deliberations of 
our own Ministers, and that of their own initiative they will take 
every possible opportunity of convincing the Boers that we are 
anxious not only to put an end to the devastating war but to treat 
them with consideration and justice in the future settlement 
of South Africa. We are a long way now from the days of the 
‘new diplomacy ’ of 1899, and it is to be hoped that its spirit is no 
longer paramount in the deliberations of the Cabinet. The Afri- 
cander mission now on its way to England, consisting of men of 
the high reputation of Mr. Merriman, Mr. Sauer and Mr. Schreiner, 
should give both Ministers and the country generally an opportunity 
of showing that, whilst we have not abated one jot in our determina- 
tion to carry the struggle to a successful issue, we are prepared to 
listen with attention and respect to any representations that may be 
made to us by those who seek to promote the cause of peace, not 
only in the immediate future but hereafter. 

In home politics, apart from questions directly associated with 
the war, the leading incident of the month has been one that, curiously 
enough, lies outside the conventional track of the politicians. Early 
in January it was announced that a change had taken place in the 
proprietorship of the Daily News, and that, in consequence, that 
journal was to lose the services of its editor, Mr. E. T. Cook. What 
made the announcement specially significant was the statement that 
the new proprietors of the paper—long recognised as the chief 
organ of the Liberal party in the daily press—belonged to the extreme 
section the members of which have come to be known as pro-Boers. 
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The Daily News, under the very able editorship of Mr. Cook, has 
distinguished itself by the force and persistency with which it has 
advocated the cause of this country in our quarrel with the Boers. 
The advocacy has not been that of the mere rhetorician. It has been 
constantly enforced by the citation of facts, and has appealed to the 
reason, rather than the emotions, of the readers of the Daily News. 
It would be untrue to say that Mr. Cook made the cause of the 
Government his own. He criticised Mr. Chamberlain’s attempts at 
diplomacy with severity during the negotiations of 1899,‘and he was not 
sparing—though perhaps not so unsparing as some Conservative news- 
papers—in his condemnation of the blunders of Ministers in the con- 
duct of the war. But whilst he thus kept himself free from the reproach 
of being a supporter of the Government through thick and thin, he 
made it apparent that all his sympathies were with Sir Alfred 
Milner in his struggle with Mr. Kruger, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that nowhere has the case of England against the Boers been 
put with so much force and clearness as in the journal which he 
edited. Naturally enough, he incurred the bitter hostility of those 
Englishmen who maintain that this country has been in the wrong, 
and the Boers in the right, in the long sequence of events which 
culminated in the war. There was a larger section of the readers 
of the Daily News to whom the line taken by that journal, so long 
the exponent of orthodox Liberalism, was bewildering and irritating. 
They could understand the frank statement of opinions on the war 
which were probably not far different from their own, but they were 
irritated by what seemed to them the unnecessary zeal with which 
the leading journal of the Opposition persisted, day after day, in 
stating and restating the case for England with unswerving 
resolution. They could not but recognise the fact that, in doing so, 
the Daily News was playing the part of a powerful champion of a 
Government in which they had themselves but little confidence. 
There were other readers of the Daily News, however, who, without 
pretending to agree with everything that was stated in its columns, 
recognised not only the boldness and ability of its advocacy of the 
English cause, but the fact that its editor had deliberately placed 
what he believed to be the interests of the nation as a whole before 
those of his party. Courage of this kind is not so common in 
journalism as to pass without notice and commendation from a large 
section of the public. 

The announcement that the old newspaper with its historic tradi- 
tions had changed hands, and that its editorship was to be transferred 
from Mr. Cook to a gentleman whose ability was unquestioned, but 
whose sympathy with the Boer cause was unconcealed, produced a 
feeling of something like consternation in many different quarters. 
That feeling was particularly strong among those Liberals who 
recognise the fact that we have got the British Empire on our hands, 
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and that no statesman or politician could really do his duty to his 
country who is not prepared to discharge his duties to that Empire as 
awhole. The Liberal Imperialists, and many who have never called 
themselves by that name, felt that the change in the Daily News meant 
for them the loss of their most powerful colleague and champion in 
the press, and they were filled with dismay at the prospect. Their 
position for the moment is not a pleasant one. They have not yet 
secured the definite leadership of the man whom they trust above all 
others, and they now see the Liberal press toa great extent under the 
control of that section of the party which is absolutely out of sympathy 
with the Imperial sentiment, and actively hostile to the leadership _ 
of Lord Rosebery. There are some who see in the change in the 
Daily News the long-expected incident which is to bring about the 
final rupture of the Liberal party, and the separation of the Little 
Englanders from the Imperialists. If this should prove to be the 
case, it is doubtful whether the advanced Radicals who have obtained 
control of the old Liberal organ will ultimately have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the success of their mancuvre. The 
Liberal party may be built up again and its fallen fortunes restored 
upon the broad basis of a. creed which recognises the growth of the 
Empire, and the corresponding growth of the responsibilities and 
duties of British citizenship; but it can never be restored to its old 
prosperity on the narrow basis furnished by the principles of the 
Manchester School, as those principles are interpreted by the pro- 
Boers of to-day. 

The mention of the Manchester School naturally suggests 
another marked feature of the month’s history—the extent to which 
the economic and commercial condition of the nation has been 
discussed in the press and by our public men. That we are paying 
in more ways than by direct taxation for our operations in South 
Africa is recognised by everybody. But apart from the unfavourable 
effect which the war has had upon our trade, the fact that we are 
being ousted from our old position of unrivalled commercial 
supremacy, owing to our failure to keep pace with the requirements 
of the times, is being deeply impressed upon the national mind. 
Lord Rosebery in a speech at the dinner of the Wolverhampton 
‘Chamber of Commerce once more sounded in clear and unmistakable 
tones the alarm to which he had often given utterance before. Mr. 
‘Chamberlain delivered what seemed to be an echo of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech a few days later. Even the halfpenny newspapers have 
taken up the cry and are seeking to awaken their readers to the real 
peril of the country. As a natural consequence, renewed attacks 
are being made upon the policy of free trade, and the efforts of 
the German Emperor to secure for his own country that place in 
the mercantile marine of the world which has so long been ours are 
‘being cited as a reason why we should follow in his footsteps. More 
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insidious and perhaps more substantial are the arguments founded 
upon the steady and rapid growth of the feeling of Imperial unity 
among all the members of the body corporate of the Empire. To 
say that free trade is in danger would be an exaggeration, but its 
principles are to-day assailed with a boldness that would have been 
impossible in the days when the old Manchester School controlled 
our economic policy, and it is evident that its friends will have to be 
on the alert if they are to avert disaster. Buta greater danger than 
the active protectionist policy of our rivals is that which has chiefly 
engaged the attention of public men who have discussed the question 
during the month. It is the want of education, of a thorough 
scientific training in all departments of industry, that constitutes 
our real peril. We are slowly awakening to the fact. Some of our 
competitors, notably the Germans, have gone far ahead of us in 
scientific knowledge and attainment, and have made it difficult even 
for British energy and resourcefulness to enable us to overtake them 
in the race. Our eyes, which have been so rudely opened during the 
last eighteen months to the slipshod organisation of our public 
departments and to the need for putting the Government of the 
country upon a business footing, are beginning to see that in this 
matter the administration of the State resembles too closely that of 
our gigantic industry and commerce. The prevailing depression has 
been increased by our slow and reluctant perception of this fact. 
The most hopeful feature of the situation is that the first step 
towards the removal of a danger is to realise its existence and under- 
stand its nature. 

In the wider field of foreign affairs no event of the first 
importance has happened during the month. The interminable 
Chinese Question has advanced another stage. The note embodying 
the demands of the Powers has been accepted, and, with certain 
protests, signed by the Commissioners of the Chinese Government. 
The alarms generated by the aggressive action of Russia in Man- 
churia, if not actually dispelled, have been lessened by the customary 
explanations in which Russian diplomatists excel, and the civilised 
world awaits the next step in the Far East with patience. It cannot 
be said, however, that the history of Lord Salisbury’s action in China 
during the last four years has been such as to give his fellow- 
countrymen much confidence in his power to hold his own in the 
severe though hidden struggle which is now being carried on at 
Pekin. One of the disquieting features of the month has been the 
manifest desire of the United States Government to take a 
prominent if not the leading part in the settlement of political affairs 
which a few years ago would have been considered as altogether 
outside its domain. Public opinion in the United States not only 
seems to favour this active foreign policy of the Washington Cabinet, 
but any action on the part of the President which is likely to 
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promote a closer union with Russia. Meanwhile the attitude of the 
Senate with regard to the Nicaragua Canal continues to be based 
upon the idea that treaties and international engagements, however 
solemn, that happen to conflict with the desires of the American 
politicians of to-day, are things to be set aside without regard to the 
feelings or interests of other parties to the contract. It cannot in 
these circumstances be said that the domestic gloom in which the 
century has opened for Great Britain is relieved by a survey of the 
field of foreign politics. The one redeeming feature in that field 
seems to be the hope that by giving adequate compensation we may 
be able to secure the abrogation of those French treaty rights on the 
shores of Newfoundland which have so long been regarded as a 
danger to our peace. 

The death of the Bishop of London was an event that stirred 
the public mind deeply, though the emotion caused by the illness 
and death of the Queen naturally diverted attention from the 
loss which the Church of England and the community at large had 
suffered. Without pretending or attempting to do justice to the 
many great qualities of Dr. Creighton, I may at least point to the 
fact that during his brief tenure of the high office he held at the 
time of his death, he had won thé confidence and respect of the 
people of London to an extent that may fairly be called unprece- 
dented. Asa scholar and historian he had long enjoyed a great 
reputation; as an ecclesiastical dignitary of the first rank he had 
made his mark at Peterborough and during his mission to Moscow 
at the coronation of the Czar. It was not in either of these 
capacities that he succeeded in establishing his remarkable hold 
upon the great world of London. It was as the man of affairs, and, 
in the best sense of the term, the man of the world, that he achieved 
his success here. His love of irony, and his constant employment 
of it in his utterances, both public and private, may have bewildered 
some who heard him, but did not give offence. People were, indeed, 
attracted to him rather than repelled by their knowledge that he 
might always be expected to say something new and possibly 
humorous upon any subject that he handled. The breadth of his 
sympathies, which travelled far beyond the limits of the Church of 
England and the episcopal bench, was an additional link between him 
and men and women of all classes and creeds; whilst his unceasing 
industry in the promotion of every good cause, his open contempt 
for shams, however fashionable they might be for the moment, and 
his sincere enthusiasm for humanity, drew to him the affectionate 
confidence of innumerable men and women. He had, as everybody 
knows, to face a critical period in the history of the Church in which 
he occupied so prominent a position. He was far too human in his 
characteristics not to make some mistakes; but the verdict pro- 
nounced upon him at his death by the organs of all religious bodies, 
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both in the Church and out of it, proved that, alike as a man and an 
ecclesiastical administrator, he had achieved a success such as falls to 
few of those who have to play a conspicuous part before the public eye. 
The Church of England has good reason to mourn the premature close 
of a career as useful as it was honourable and brilliant. 

Some small excitement has been caused during the month by 
the speech of the Duke of Norfolk, in which, as the leader of a body 
of English pilgrims, he assured the Pope of the desire of the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in this country to see the 
temporal power of the Papacy restored. It would not have mattered 
if this language, natural enough on the lips of a member of the 
Romish Church, had been used by a private person, however high 
his rank and illustrious his lineage. But the Duke of Norfolk was 
recently a member of the Government, and as such a political 
significance was attached to his utterances by the Italian press which 
they did not as a matter of fact possess. It was an indiscretion on 
the part of the Duke that he should have forgotten the restraints 
which men who enter the circle of ministerial life are bound to place 
upon their utterances. But there is happily reason to regard the 
incident as being at an end, without harm being suffered by anybody. 


Wemyss RED. 





MY WAYS AND DAYS IN EUROPE AND 
IN INDIA 


Ir has been suggested to me that if I jot down a few facts about 
my ways and days in Europe and in India, they will interest people 
in England, in the same way, though not perhaps to the same extent, 
as those recently published concerning the Amir of Afghanistan. 

Circumstances, and particularly my health, which has now much 
improved, have made me from time to time a great traveller, as 
Indians go, but I spend generally most of my time in Baroda, in 
the palace which was commenced during my minority, and finished 
after I succeeded to the throne. The cost of the palace without the 
grounds was nearly 200,000/. It is built in the Hindoo-Saracenic 
style of architecture, and so far as I am concerned leaves nothing 
to be desired, though as to the interior and the size and shape of 
the rooms, much exception could be taken. It does not comprise 
all the conveniences of a European house, nor has it all the 
advantages of an Indian palace. 

Since 1884, I have paid four or five visits to Europe, and my 
periods of absence have extended in all to about three years. 

For three years I suffered from a disease which was afterwards 
found to be neurasthenia. My doctors, officers, and friends not only 
did not notice that I was suffering, but were rather inclined to scoff 
at my illness. Ultimately I suffered so much from sleeplessness that 
I had to resort to the advice of European doctors, and Sir William 
Moore, head of the Bombay Medical Department, was the first man 
who rightly, I think, judging from results, recommended a visit to 
Europe. 

The climate of Baroda is very hot and trying, especially to those 
who devote their energies to mental work. It will be always 
necessary for me to go away to a better climate for some months in 
the year. It is now becoming quite a common thing for families to 
move to the hill stations that never thought of going to such places 
fifteen years ago. Many of the hill stations in India are so invaded 
by such people that even European officials are beginning to find 
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great difficulty in securing houses. There is no hill station in 
Baroda, and if I wish for a change, I must go away to a distance of 
six days’ journey to the Himalayas, the Nilgiris, or elsewhere. 

I generally get up about seven o’clock and have my bath, after 
which I give some money to the Brahmins, who recite a short 
prayer in my presence. Such money is now given not only to 
Brahmins but also to men of other castes. The amount of the 
gift is about 3/. each morning, and the Brahmins are either the 
family priests or some of their deputies. The prayer is to the 
effect that the alms are given for absolution from sin, an invocation 
of blessings on the house, a petition to God for pardon, and for the 
prosperity of the State. 

Beside this private devotion, there are also regular prayers and 
ceremonies in the family temple, which is in the palace precincts. 
The character of the service held in the temple depends upon the day 
or season; there is, for instance, the day of offerings for the dead, 
and the day of birthday ceremonies, During the season for mourn- 
ing, all such ceremonies cease. 

After my private devotions, I take a hight early breakfast, 
consisting of milk and a little bread, after which I ride or drive, and 
on my return from taking exercise I read, for instance, philosophy, 
and I compare our own systems with those of Greece. I also read 
English, Indian, Greek and Roman history, and take particular 
interest in Gibbon, upon whose great work I have myself written an 
essay. Bryce’s Democracy, the works of Tocqueville, Mill and 
Fawcett also form part of my studies. I approve of the line of 
thought in Herbert Spencer’s Treatise on Education, but I do not 
read his works on philosophy. I have been a careful student of 
Shakespeare, and I am very devoted to Bentham on legislation, and 
Maine upon ancient Jaw. 

A professor or expert generally comes to me to read, and to dis- 
cuss the subjects I am studying. 

I take my mid-day meal at 11 o’clock with my children, and some 
of the gentlemen of my staff. Our breakfast is of a European cha- 
racter, both as regards the materials eaten and the manner of serving, 
but some of the dishes are European and some Indian. No wine and 
nothing alcoholic is served, neither, of course, anything made of, or 
in any way connected with, beef. It occupies about an hour, after 
which I take a rest, unless there is important work to do; but more 
often I have at once to attend to affairs of State. 

Fixed days are allotted for the heads of different departments, 
and if the work is very important, my Minister brings it himself. 
Of course, I see him frequently in any case. 

The papers are sent two or three days beforehand to my private 
secretary, that I mayread them up. My orders are given in writing, 
and on certain subjects all orders are signed by myself. I insist on 
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that being done, finding that the use of a seal, or the delegation of my 
authority to others, leads to misconception and misunderstanding. 

To take a concrete case. Death sentences are first pronounced by 
district judges, and afterwards go up to the High Court, which 
consists of three judges, for confirmation. An appeal then lies to 
me for mercy. When this comes before me, my Minister records his 
opinion on the case, and the Deputy Minister, who is generally a 
judicial officer, records his, and if I experience any doubt or difficulty, 
I consult other officers or send for the judge concerned. 

For deciding in the last resort—civil suits, and, in some cases, 
criminal appeals—I have the help of a committee, consisting of not 
less than three officers, who go into the papers, hear counsel, prepare 
a@ memorandum, and submit the matter to me for decision. This is 
called the Judicial Committee. 

Generally I work without intermission till three or four o’clock, 
but occasionally business is much further prolonged, because the 
most important cases in all departments in the administration are 
brought before myself for orders. 

In the times of the former Maharajas the departments had no 
definitely written constitution to appeal to, but only a tacit under- 
standing existed, and often at least seemingly illogical practices 
prevailed. There was too, then, a dearth of educated subordinates, 
and the Maharaja left almost the whole administration to be carried 
on by his Ministers, except that he allowed himself to be accessible to 
the aggrieved parties. 

I, however, chose, out of regard for the welfare of my people, to 
take a different course. 

Business has become a passion to me, and my work for the people 
a real pleasure ; so I have spent more personal pains than, strictly 
speaking, I need have done. 

At four or five o’elock, if business is over, I join Her Highness the 
Maharanee in the zenana, which, however, is not in an enclosed 
quarter of the palace, but merely that portion occupied by Her 
Highness. I use the word in its literal sense. I stay there an hour or 
two with Her Highness, the children at this time being at school 
with their private tutors. 

An hour later I go out for a drive, if the weather is fine, with an 
escort of twenty-five troopers, generally lancers, of whom, however, 
I dismiss all but five when I pass the city gates. When I drive 
through the city, occasionally someone wants to present a petition. 
In that case, one of the officers of the guard will take it, and I appoint 
a time for the petitioner to come to see me or the officer in control 
of that department to which the matter relates. In order to be 
accessible to all my people I arrange that on two days in the week 
certain hours are set apart for the reception of visitors. 

The system of administration and disposal of work is now mainly 
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based upon the British model, and therefore it is no longer necessary 
for matters to be referred to the Maharaja to the same extent as was 
probably thought necessary in the olden days. 

When I am travelling, as I often do in the districts, in order to 
learn as much as possible about my people, I relax this system, talk 
to the village heads, or to anybody who may happen to be in the fields. 
On such occasions I try to remain unknown, but find this difficult. 

On other occasions I shoot duck and small game, and also 
tigers and big game. I have shot two or three tigers and a lion in 
Katiawar. I am afraid it is true that the lion is becoming extinct. 
I would not of course shoot a nilgai, or any beast belonging to the 
cow-tribe. 

When [am on tour, the different members of my staff are engaged 
on the inspections to which I depute them. I take great care to 
respect the feelings and sentiments of the people, and as I can speak 
Gujarati as well as Mahrati, these two languages suffice for all my 
subjects. I have no difficulty in this respect in communicating with 
everyone who wishes to see me on business. 

I took over the reins of Government in December 1881, at the 
age of nineteen, being a direct descendant of one of my predecessors, 
who represented an older branch of the family than that to which 
Maharaja Malhar Rao Gaekwar belonged. 

From the age of thirteen I studied with Mr. Elliot, who was 
appointed by Lord Northbrook to be my tutor. No effort was made, 
I am glad to say, to separate me from my family, or to alienate my 
sympathies with my people, and except in regard to the exercise 
of the powers of administration, I performed the social and public 
functions falling to the Maharaja from my earliest years. 

Looking back upon my training, I think in some respects it 
might have been altered with advantage, and might well have been 
prolonged. For instance, I might have been brought more in 
contact with the people and the chiefs, and might have travelled 
more about the State and in India. 

My tutors and guardians, wisely as I think, left mea Hindoo, but 
in regard to the training of my own sons in this transition epoch, I 
think it necessary to give them the best modern English education, 
and I am therefore sending them to Eton and Balliol. 

I think that the religion which it is most important they should 
adhere to is the love of their country, and if they retain that, they 
will be really good Hindoos. 

From a ritualistic and narrow point of view, they may discard 
some of the prejudices and sentiments of their people. Yet under- 
neath the English frockcoat they may still retain their sense of 
duty to their country and their people. 

Socially speaking, in my opinion the result of my visits to 
Europe has been good. The vague fears entertained in Baroda have 
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disappeared, and my subjects no longer think that I shall be kids 
napped, and kept in England. 

There is now a greater desire on the part of my people to send 
their children to Europe to be trained. This symptom is observed 
far down the line. Servants who originally came to Europe with me 
with great reluctance now are unwilling to be left behind, and men 
in receipt of one pound monthly have made efforts to come over on 
their own account. Even cultivators, of course not the poorer ones, 
are now sending their sons to Europe for education. Thus the bonds 
of caste are being rapidly relaxed in Bombay and Baroda, and the 
ritual of atonement, and payment of fine for crossing the ocean 
water, is falling into disuse—in fact, the people begin to understand 
that travel is education, and one of the chief methods of acquiring 
knowledge according to the old Hindoo authors. 

I consider that all kinds of contact with Europeans are of great 
importance for the progress of India. 

To prevent such intercourse is in my opinion to retard the progress 
of that country. 

In the old days India has suffered much, just as China does now, 
from its policy of isolation and seclusion from the rest of the world. 

Hindoos were ignorant of the progress of the world, and were not 
in a position to test the validity of their own institutions. 

The importance of intercourse is in my opinion so great, that 
were it in my power to effectually recommend, I would advise the 
Government of India to send every year some 500 scholars to study 
the arts, sciences, industries, and trades of the various civilised 
countries of the world. 

I would select some of the students by testing their mental 
capacity and others by nomination, so as to spread the progress 
evenly throughout all castes, classes and creeds. 

I think it of special importance that Princes like myself should 
join with Europeans and Indians of different castes at dinner, in 
Europe as well as in India. 

In the latter country the process of dining together should be 
cautiously begun, so as to insure its ultimate success. 

Ten years ago I could not have taken the steps I now do without 
seriously incurring criticism. Such even a ruling Prince may have 
to encounter when he offends against local prejudices ; but it depends 
very much upon the character of the ruler, and the extent to which 
he really leads his people, and how much he is allowed to lead. 

With the Mahrattas caste prejudices are, as is well known, not 
so strong as among some races in India, but in Baroda all strongly 
approved of Maharaja Partab Singh’s helping to carry the coffin of a 
deceased European. 

Where no caste fellows of the deceased are available for this last 
service, I think all Hindoos would hold a man disgraced if he did 
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not help. Still, it is usual only for persons of the same caste to 
carry a corpse. 

Amongst us Mahrattahs, generally speaking, water must only 
be taken from a member of our own caste, but with modern ideas 
these obligations are getting relaxed. The drinking-water in my 
palace is drawn and served by a caste man. 

When absent from Baroda, if I am in Europe, important matters 
are referred to me for orders. 

The delay is not greater, in death sentences, for instance, than if 
I was in India, because in no case is a death sentence carried out 
without a delay of about three weeks. 

A council is generally constituted to carry on the administration 
of the State during my absence. They generally dispose of all work, 
except such as I reserve for myself. 

The council consists of heads of departments, presided over by 
the Minister. These arrangements are made in communication with 
the British Resident, to whom often certain powers have to be made 
over, and the effects of my absence are determined very much by 
the personal characteristics of this officer; but it may be generally 
stated that the result of my being away is to make his intervention 
in the administration more frequent and more felt. 

The result of this external and, I might almost say, needless 
intervention, is that it multiplies and accentuates the slight incon- 
veniencies of my absence into serious difficulties, and creates new 
ones. Uncertainty and want of confidence in the indigenous 
Government is promoted. 

The influence of the Raja, which is indispensable for the 
individuality of the State, is thereby impaired. The ruler, being 
discouraged, slackens his interest in the continuity of his own 
policy. 

India is said to be a land of anomalies, inconsistencies and 
surprises. There may be some exceptions to this. However, no- 
where is the truth of this remark more forcibly brought home than 
in the dealings of the British Government with Native States. 

The British public, which has taken great interest in the account 
of the Amir of Afghanistan’s official life in Cabul, may like to have 
an idea of the kind of matters which come before me when I am away 
from home. Some will not seem yery important. For example, 
turning to the order book, I find the following entries in Paris : 


Order No. 7.—His Highness, the Maharaja Sahib, has been pleased to order 
that the following servants may be given ten shillings each for sightseeing at 
Paris. They should bear in mind that this present should be used for the purpose 
for which it is given. 

(Names follow.) 


Order No. 9.—Purchases from the Exhibition, Paris—My staff should buy 
different articles of pottery for the Baroda Museum. These articles need not be 
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expensive. They will be expected to show more the different kinds of articles 
than to be remarkable for their intrinsic value or merit. 


The amusements of the Exhibition slightly put out of gear the 
official routine, as will be seen by the following order passed at the 
same capital : 

Order No. 19.—I am sorry that the regular order books have not been brought 
up. These books have been designed after a good deal of experience, and after 
studying the characters of the people with whom one has to work. If details are 
attended to, there is every chance of great undertakings being successfully carried 
out. I love system and method. 

A good system of work is convenient to the master, as well as to the servants. 


It was at London I received from Baroda an application for an 
injunction to prevent waste by an adopted son, and upon it I passed 
the following order : 


The views of the officials are indeed correct from a strictly judicial, technical 
point of view. All that I would remark is that at times steps have to be taken 
which are extra judicial, to watch for a reasonable period the interests of old and 
historic families who are, under certain circumstances, unable to understand their 
true interests, and whose incapacity and ignorance is preyed upon by professional 
men and clerks. 


The Maharanee and I took great interest in many English 
charitable undertakings. The following orders selected at random 
show this: 


Ten pounds should be given in charity to the Little Sisters of Assumption, who 
tend the sick and the poor gratuitously. 


Sometimes orders are passed on quite trifling matters, for 
instance, the following : 


Five pounds should be given for the distribution of sweets to the school children 
in the village of Beaconsfield, Bucks, in commemoration of His Highness’s visit 
to Sir Edward Lawson. 


But these are subjects which took little time and trouble. The 
Famine, which continually occupied my thoughts, of course repeatedly 
came up for consideration. 

At London I passed the following order : 


Further sanction is accorded for advances to cultivators for their maintenance 
and purchase of bullocks and other agricultural facilities. 

The amount of ten lakhs (66,000/.) is sanctioned, inclusive of the 250,000 Rs. 
already communicated by wire from London. 

This amount should be utilised in making advances for cultivation purposes, 
with interest at a moderate rate, The advance should in no individual case exceed 
Rs, 500 (332.). 

The Government reserves the right of recovering the advances. 


Sometimes a subject is referred to me which in England looks 
strangely out of place. For instance, see these orders : 


About getting the name of Kesarlal registered along with Girdharbal for an 
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allowance payable to Girdharbal for the worship of an idol in the temple at 
Karnali. 

For the reasons mentioned by the Settlement Commissioner the recommenda- 
tion made by him is approved of. 

Order No. 72.—His Highness has been pleased to order that a goat should be 
sacrificed instead of a buffalo at Amreli on the Dussera Day, as has been the 
practice of late in the town of Baroda. 


At Schwalbach the Famine again comes up in another way : 


These ready schemes [of irrigation} will be of incalculable value in times of 
stress and storm like the recent Famine. I hope the chief engineer will be vigilant 
to see that these orders are faithfully and diligently carried out by himself, as well 
as by other departments. 


Again, the Budget came up for orders, and I said : 


Provision should have been made in this Budget for the amount of two lakhs 
or so (13,000/.) ordered to be set apart for the annual sinking of new wells in the 
State. 

An explanation should be submitted why this omission was not noticed by the 
authorities concerned. 

To meet this requirement a sum of one lakh of rupees (6,500/.) should be cut 
off from the total amount of the Railway Budget, and applied to the sinking of 
new wells. 

This measure of sinking new wells should be commenced in the Amreli division 
for the first year. 


Serious criminal cases, of course, frequently come. These are 
sufficient examples : 

Order No. 107, dated the 12th of October, at Paris.—I order that prisoners 
(1) Natha Koja and (2) Sava Manore, accused in referred case No. 14 of 1899- 
1900, be punished with rigorous imprisonment for life. 

Order No. 62, dated the 7th of August, at Bushey.—I approve the unanimous 
opinion of the District and High Courts and of the Minister, and confirm the 
sentence of death passed upon Lalu, the first of the two accused in deferred case 
No. 9 of 1899-1900. 


Sometimes educational subjects are referred. At Paris I passed 
the following order : 
Pope’s translation of Homer’s Odyssey may be adopted for the text, and the 


edition printed in the series called the Temple Classics, which I have read, may be 
recommended for translation. 


This gives some idea of the nature of the work done by me when 
I am travelling in Europe, but not of its amount and of the pains ex- 
pended upon its disposal. I often dispose of more work when I am 
out of Baroda than when I am in the State, so, as a matter of fact, 
my absence in this respect is not a matter of inconvenience. Tele- 
graph, post, and means of rapid communication have annihilated 
distances. 

Her Highness the Maharanee’s health has been greatly benefited 
by her stay in Europe. The operation she had to undergo could not 
have been safely performed in India. Her Highness has in England 
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come into contact with many English ladies occupied in philanthropic 
works, and has assisted many of them in these respects. 

Her Highness has also received many ladies with whom she has 
entertained very friendly relations in Europe. 

On the occasion of her operation she was desired by Mrs. Scharlieb, 
the talented lady doctor, to take chloroform in another room, that she 
might be carried thence to the operating table. The Maharanee 
declined, walked firmly to the scene of suffering, and submitted with 
a smile to the painful preliminaries. 

There is no woman doctor in India acknowledged, like Mrs. 
Scharlieb, to be of the first rank as a surgeon. The Maharanee said 
she had no objection to dying if necessary, but she would not be 
operated upon by a man. The inevitable consequence was a visit 
to Europe, and the results have justified the measure. 

Her Highness enjoys here to the full the liberty she lacks in 
Baroda. She loves the theatre, and of the plays she has seen 
prefers the Three Musketeers and the Price of Peace to any others. 
Here in England Her Highness leads a life like that of any other 
woman of rank and riches, but Baroda has adopted rather too fully 
what was originally the Mahomedan custom of seclusion. There she 
rises early and reads, chiefly English, till breakfast, with a lady com- 
panion. The English and Indian newspapers invariably form part of 
her reading. The mid-day meal she takes alone or with her children. 
Were any of the few ladies admitted to her intimacy present, she would 
eat separately the meal which at this hour the Princess takes in 
the Indian fashion. In the afternoon she generally walks for an hour 
or more in the Palace gardens, from which men are carefully kept 
out. 

Dinner, consisting of English and Indian dishes, is served to Their 
Highnesses, in European fashion, about 7.50, and after cards or 
other games an early move is made to bed. 

In the opinion of Her Highness the custom of seclusion is bad, 
but she realises that no one in India, not even myself, her husband, 
can at the present time lift up the veil. In fact, though women 
generally, as Her Highness thinks, require more freedom, the men, 
of whom the greater part are uneducated, do not favour female 
freedom or female education. 

We are both, however, so convinced of the utility of education 
that we have determined to give our only daughter almost as good 
an education as we shall give to the boys. 

We feel that an educated lady in the house is more able to shed 
the light of enlightenment and true happiness than one who is 
ignorant:and open to the cruel and interested intrigues of her 
surroundings, which have been a great bane of Hindoo wealthy 
families. Her Highness takes and evinces in her conduct great 
interest in the education of women. She has helped me greatly 
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in establishing asylums for poor children during the last Famine. 
The net result will be, I am sure, that my daughter will in the 
end be highly educated. Not that Her Highness thinks all the 
liberty of Europe will ever be acquired, nor perhaps that it should 
be acquired, by the women of India. The Eastern standard of 
female modesty is so high, that where the screen or veil is not used, 
a reserve which would be shocked by intercourse with strangers 
is always maintained. Even in a great portion of India it is only 
the upper classes whose women are secluded, but their example is 
not very far reaching among the poorer classes. 

In England I have taken a great interest in the administration 
of hospitals, with which we are very well supplied in my own State, 
and in arts, industries, manufactures and technical schools. 

I saw a great deal in Europe that I think might, with the 
necessary alterations, be introduced with advantage in Baroda. For 
instance, the system of free and compulsory education permeating 
throughout all the classes of the community, and of local self- 
government, of which I strongly approve, and which I consider 
resembles in its essential features the old Indian system, founded 
upon the village community as a basis. 

I cannot compliment too highly the policy of England in giving 
local self-government to Australia, which event in India, as well as 
throughout the whole British Empire, is being watched with great 
interest. 

I can hardly compare life in England, where I am a private 
gentleman, with my life in India, where I am a ruling Prince, but 
the high level of intelligence usual in England and my coming into 
contact with men of different culture, pursuits and interests, makes 
life, and especially a holiday, more enjoyable and more instructive. 

I also find the climate produces bodily and intellectual activity. 

Iam much struck with the time and pains devoted to public 
affairs and to helping the poor by private citizens in Europe, but 
I do not intend hereby to establish any comparison to the dis- 
advantage of the Indians, as they do not possess so large a rich, 
educated, and leisured class. 

I consider that the high moral condition and greater strength of 
character which undoubtedly characterise the English is due to 
their superior education, and to their system of government, which 
encourages independence of spirit. I do not say that in India this 
is absent, but I do think that under existing conditions it is very 
difficult for it to satisfactorily develop. 

In India, in order to live happily and to prosper, one must not 
attempt to be above the common herd. Prominence of intellect or 
originality of thought is disliked and looked upon with suspicion. 
There can be no statesmen or generals where there is no scope for 
the exercise of those qualities. The great majority of the people, on 
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account of long thraldom, ignorance and poverty, are incapable of right 
discernment. The absence of intelligent, independent and effective 
criticism renders difficult any high standards of indigenous growth. 

The Government of the day, whose favourable criticism is valued 
as a hall-mark, has set before them models of foreign origin—a fact 
which makes individuality of thofight still more rare and difficult. 

I would myself preserve the village as the unit of administration, 
and would not centralise more than is avoidable. 

I would endow the village with schools, sanitary establishments, 
public offices, courts of justice, and drinking water for men and 
animals. I should introduce many commercial and technical 
institutions, and places of education where a higher training would © 
be given to the young men of the country. 

It is quite impossible for me while I am travelling to give a full 
and exhaustive sketch of my life and opinions, but I have tried to 
falfil my promise made to the Editor of this Review as well as I 
can. 


SayaGl Rao GAEKWAR. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


THE future administration and fiscal policy of both the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies will at an early date demand the attention of 
Parliament. The difficulties confronting the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are of no light character, for it is nearly impossible for 
the Government to obtain information respecting the wealth of the 
Transvaal except from men who are connected directly or indirectly 
with the capitalists of that country. 

There is a general feeling that the mines should be heavily taxed 
in order to defray the cost of the war. Many people are inclined to 
treat the question somewhat carelessly, without paying due regard 
to the consequences which would result from a short-sighted fiscal 
policy. It is most important to remember, however, that on a just 
system of taxation depends not only the future prosperity of the new 
colonies, but that of the whole of South Africa. With the one ex- 
ception of the De Beers Mines, there is not in South Africa a single 
industry of any moment, Cape Colony and Natal deriving the greater 
part of their revenue indirectly from the Transvaal. The mineral 
wealth of this country is unique, for the reason that gold is extracted 
from a conglomerate body consisting of a series of pebble beds, 
whereas in all other countries gold is extracted from quartz lodes, 
which have justly earned the reputation of a varying character. It 
is necessary to draw a very sharp distinction between quartz and 
banket mining, the one being of a highly speculative, the other of a 
certain character. 

It is possible on the Transvaal banket fields to estimate both the 
cost of working, and the return a ton of ore will yield when passed 
through the mill to within a few shillings of the actual return. 
There is hardly a single mine on this series where failure has 
occurred in which the failure cannot be traced to the fault of man. 
Unfortunately for South Africa and the mining industry, many com- 
panies have been floated on ground where gold did not even exist. 
It is only right to add, however, that with one or two exceptions the 
leading financial groups which control the mines to-day conduct 
their business far more honestly than formerly. 
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The mine-owners will be able to have their case laid before 
Parliament, for Mr. Rutherfoord Harris—who was closely associated 
in companies with Messrs. Rhodes and Beit—has been returned for 
Newport ; while Mr. Stroyan—who was the late Mr. B. I. Barnato’s 
partner and co-director—has been returned for West Perthshire. 

The most important matter for the consideration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is not the total sum of money the Transvaal must 
repay this country for the cost incurred by the war, but the manner 
in which the taxation is to be levied. The true basis should be to 
levy taxation on a scale which would enable mines yielding 6 dwts. 
of gold—equal to twenty-one shillings—to be profitably worked. If 
this be done, the production of gold from the Transvaal will be 
limited only and solely by the supply of labour. 

The labour question in South Africa presents one of the most 
complicated and difficult problems of a country in which difficult 
problems abound. The statement made by Sir W. Harcourt during 
the last session of Parliament, to the effect that some of the mine- 
owners wished only the higher-grade mines to be worked, is perfectly 
true. If this policy were adopted, the higher-grade mines would be 
able to obtain an ample supply of labour at a very low cost, whereas 
the development of the lower-grade mines would naturally draw upon 
the already somewhat limited supply of Kaffirs, and proportionately 
decrease the profits of the higher-grade mines. 

The De Beers Mines, the Chartered Company, the Rand Mines, 
the Consolidated Gold Fields, and one or two other groups have 
formed an association, having for its object the despatch of agents 
into all parts of Africa to secure for these companies whatever 
supply of labour is available. 

It is imperative to remember how widely different are the con- 
ditions of labour in South Africa from what they are in European 
countries. Those conditions cannot be judged by the economic 
standards with which we are familiar in England. No white man in 
South Africa will undertake manual labour in competition with 
coloured labour. Actual manual work in the mines is performed 
entirely by Kaffirs. Artisans, gangers, and skilled workmen are all 
Europeans, but the labourer is invariably black. White men, in short, 
only superintend the working of machinery and the ganging of 
underground labour. This system prevails not only in the Trans- 
vaal, but throughout South Africa. To labour in proximity to 
Kaffirs is considered degrading to the white, and this is a very 
highly important factor which must not be overlooked. 

Philanthropists and Exeter Hall may ventilate theories as 
regards blacks and whites, but anyone who has travelled in 
tropical or sub-tropical countries and studied the question of the 
white, yellow, and black races cannot fail to recognise that the 
ideas of these well-meaning people are chimerical and absolutely 
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impracticable. However desirable theoretically, no white man—and 
I think rightly so—will ever assent in practice to be placed on an 
equality with an inferior race. Paternal Governments may pass 
Acts recognising the rights of the black and yellow races to share 
equally in the rights of citizenship with white races, but people who 
by force of circumstances are obliged to come in contact with these 
races will ignore the law in countries where black and white dwell 
together. The Southern States of America furnish a very good 
example of the political discord caused by racial feeling. It is very 
difficult for any person who has not lived side by side with a 
coloured race to understand all that is implied by the words ‘ racial 
feeling.’ It is this factor, nevertheless, which will prevent any 
actual working of the Transvaal mines by white men. The 
industry will therefore be compelled to rely on the black or yellow 
races. 

Labour on the Rand Mines is chiefly recruited from Portuguese 
East Africa, the boys from this district being far superior workmen 
to the half-starved beings who come from the north. Many of the 
East Coast boys work for years on the mines, spending all their 
earnings on drink. On the other hand, the physically inferior Kaffir 
from the north, who for some reason falls less a victim to intemperate 
habits, returns home after a few months, having obtained the where- 
withal to purchase a wife or wives. These latter in turn become 
his servants, or rather slaves, doing all the manual work round the 
kraal. The Mine Managers Association has repeatedly petitioned 
the Government to enforce the existing law prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to Kaffirs, declaring that 30 per cent. of the native labour 
was daily incapacitated through drunkenness. The friends of the 
ex-President must not forget the fact that the welfare of the natives 
was of less account in his eyes than the protection of his burghers’ 
oxen. The Boers have always politically regarded the Kaffirs as an 
inferior race and treated them accordingly. The so-called Apprentice 
System, which largely prevailed on the Transvaal farms, is nothing 
more or less than slavery under another name. Since high wages 
have ruled on the Rand the Boers have not been able, even if they 
had so wished, to pay the Kaffirs the market rate of labour. 
Consequently the so-called apprentices had considerably increased 
in number; and if the wretched Kaffir attempted to escape and was 
caught, the Landdrost sentenced him to a considerable number of 
lashes and returned him to his master. 

Under British rule the Kaffirs will be treated as human beings 
and their lot ameliorated in many ways. Among the many 
difficulties, however, which will confront the new British Adminis- 
tration in the Boer States, a very serious one is likely to arise as 
regards this changed position of the Kaffirs. The Boers undoubtedly 
will resent the granting of civil and legal rights to the black 
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population, and this natural consequence of British rule will only 
serve to heighten the racial strife now existing in South Africa. 
This important question cannot be properly discussed within the 
limits of the present article, but unless carefully handled it is likely 
to prove a great source of friction and unrest in the immediate 
future. The enforcement of the present liquor laws should be the 
first duty of the new administration. The effect, however, will be 
still further to reduce the supply of labour, for the East Coast boys 
who have worked in the mines for years, spending all their earnings 
on drink, and allowing their families to starve, will in future, when 
drink is not obtainable, return to their homes. 

The Kaffir born and reared in temperate zones is quite a distinct 
being from the Kaffir reared in tropical Africa. The former has 
political and social aspirations, climatic influences forcing him to 
labour for an existence; while the latter is able, owing to the 
prolific bounty of nature, to obtain an existence by a mere scratching 
of the soil. The black man basking in the sun, furnished with an 
ample supply of Kaffir beer, and feeling industrious by proxy as he 
watches his wives hard at work, naturally does not care for work on 
the mines. f 

The Chartered Company are now extending their railway system 
north of the Zambesi, and the effect will no doubt be to tap a 
large populated district. Before the outbreak of the war, 89,006 
Kaffirs were working on the Rand, and if the resources of the 
Transvaal were fully developed there would be a demand for several 
hundreds of thousands. 

Possibly thesolution of this difficulty in the Transvaal will be arrived 
at somewhat on the lines already adopted by Natal, of coolies working 
under indentures. It will be necessary, however, to substitute 
Chinese labour for Indian labour, the latter being of but little value 
for mining purposes. Any such innovation would be strongly 
opposed by sentimentalists both in England and South Africa ; but 
as the Chinaman would not enter into competition with the white 
man, it is difficult to understand what interests would suffer beyond 
those of the small storekeepers and canteen-holders. There is no 
more reason why a Chinese labourer should not be permitted to work 
in the mines of the Transvaal than a native from the far interior of 
Africa, provided that the Chinaman is not allowed to settle in the 
country. Australasia and America have both decided, and very 
rightly so, not to allow Chinese labour to even compete with white 
labour. How acute questions of this character may become, was 
proved by an incident which took place in Australia in 1888. In 
the space of a few hours a Bill was hurried that year through both 
the Legislative Assembly and Council of New South Wales in order 
to prohibit the landing of Chinese immigrants. It should be noted, 
too, that in this matter the Colonial Government set at defiance the 
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wishes of the Home Government. In the same manner the 


Government of Natal has been forced by public opinion to protest 
against the claim of the Indian Government that Indians, being 
British subjects, are entitled to live in any part of the Empire on the 
same conditions as white British subjects. Following in the wake 
of the indentured coolies, a superior class of Asiatics settled in the 
colony and started trading operations. The effect of this Indian 
emigration to Natal has been to ruin many of the small English 
traders, and the better-class Asiatics have now obtained a monopoly 
of most of the East African trade. The Imperial Government will 
no doubt insist on Indian subjects having equal rights with white 
men, but the future Federal States of South Africa will, I believe, 
defy the Home Government as did New South Wales. 

Having travelled in most countries of the world, I am convinced 
that climatic influences are the factors which rule the development of 
the human race. It has been ironically remarked that the progress 
of civilisation among savages takes the form of a missionary, a gun- 
boat, and a punitive expedition, civilisation on these lines eventually 
leading to the gradual extinction of the aborigines. There is an 
element of truth in this epigram which cannot be ignored. 

Having endeavoured to show that any great development of the 
new colonies depends chiefly on the labour question, it is now necessary 
to briefly explain the conditions of banket mining. 

The Witwatersrand consists of a series of tilted pebble-beds 
having a dip which varies very considerably. The beds on the 
western series in some instances lie nearly vertically. The outcrop 
dip is, however, seldom maintained to any depth, the formation as a 
rule flattenirg out. The general dip varies from 70° to 30°. A 
Transvaal mining claim consists of a parallelogram 150 ft. by 400 ft. 
measured on the surface. The holder is entitled to work the reef or 
reefs which lie underneath this surface area, but he is not entitled 
like under the Rhodesian Gold Law to follow the reef. 

Assuming the bed to be 4 ft. thick and dipping at 30°, the ore 
contents of one claim would amount to 19,795 tons. If the dip were 
75° the contents would be 66,236 tons. 

In the earlier days of these goldfields it was generally supposed 
that the outcrop dip would be maintained, but fortunately for the 
deep-level mine-owners the reefs flattened out after dipping for a 
distance, thus enabling the deposits to be won at far less capital cost 
than if the outcrop dip had been maintained. Nature has favoured 
these fields in a remarkable manner, for every condition found is 
favourable to cheap working. 

There is very little local heat in the rocks, and the cost of mechani- 
cal ventilation has thus been rendered unnecessary. In the American 
gold-mines timber is a heavy item in the costs. On the Rand, 
owing to the nature of the roofs, this cost is but a mere trifle, There 
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‘ is an ample supply of water if properly conserved. Considerable loss 
has been entailed in the past by proper facilities not having been 
granted to the industry for conveying the water to the fields. The 
rainfall on the Rand is very variable, in 1891 being 40°85 inches, 
while in 1896 only 17:01 inches were recorded. The climate is 
neither very cold nor very hot, the constant fever epidemics which 
have prevailed in the past being solely due to unsanitary conditions 
and a bad supply of water. Immense beds of coal, lying at shallow 
depths which can be easily and cheaply mined, are situated within 
five miles of the eastern section of the Rand, yielding a good second- 
class steam coal. 

Lastly, the continuity of the reefs, both laterally and clino- 
metrically, and their extraordinary regularity have created a great 
manufacturing industry, the antithesis to anything of the kind 
previously known in the history of gold-mining. 

It is true that the yield of gold per ton of ore crushed is less 
than was obtained when mining operations were first commenced, 
but this is entirely due to the cause that, when machinery had to be 
conveyed to the Rand by bullock waggons, the mine-owners were 
unable to obtain sufficient money to provide large reduction plants, 
the consequence being that only rich selected ores were passed 
through the small light mills. 

To arrive at the average working cost of all the companies 
producing gold is not possible, as some companies do not publish 
any returns. Probably 25s. to 28s. per ton would be a fair 
estimate. 

Under the Boer Government the system of taxation was indirect, 
and under this system the mine-owners asserted that they provided 
90 per cent. of the revenue raised. In 1897 the Transvaal revenue 
amounted to 3,956,4021. 

The Transvaal Government were entitled to 85 per cent. of the 
profits made by the Netherlands Railway, and they derived an 
annual income of over one million sterling from this source. As to 
dynamite, the Government only received a small royalty amounting 
to approximately 50,000/. per annum. The price of dynamite as 
sold by the concessionnaires was about double its price in the open 
market. This money found its way into the pockets of the con- 
cessionnaires, who benefited to the extent of 300,000/. to 400,000. 
per annum. 

In my opinion a direct system of taxation is the only possible 
method which will allow the great resources of this country to be 
developed ; and though repetition may be wearisome, the important 
factor must not be overlooked that the real wealth of the country lies 
in low-grade ores, which greatly exceed the high-grade ores. To 
accomplish this end, railway rates must be reduced to a point which, 
after paying working costs, gives a return, say, of 3 per cent. on the 
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capital. There should be no tax on dynamite or on any of the 
necessities of life. Concessions which have stifled trade should be 
abolished, the majority of them having been obtained by bribery and 
corruption. This system of taxation would allow six dwts. ores to be 
workable at a profit, and the output of gold would then be limited 
only by the supply of labour. Before the outbreak of the war 
sixty-eight companies with 5,910 stamps were crushing on the main 
reef series. In 1897 forty-two of these companies with 4,235 stamps 
distributed in dividends 4,925,793l., their combined nominal 
capitals being 19,463,740/.—the average nominal capital, in 
December 1900, of each company thus being 463,423/. The 
nominal capital is no criterion of the actual money provided for 
equipment and development ; for example, the Robinson Mine has a 
nominal capital of 2,750,000/., but the actual amount expended by 
the mine-owners on equipment and development does not exceed 
80,000/., the equipment having been provided out of profits. The 
80,000/. does not, however, represent the true sum provided for 
equipment and development, as 50,000/. of this sum was realised by 
a sale of one thousand original 1/. shares at a premium of 50/. On the 
other hand, the Ferreira Company has a nominal capital of 90,0001. 
to-day worth 1,822,500/., but the working capital was provided by 
issuing 1/. shares at premiums varying from 9/. to 17/. per share. 
The aggregate market value of the forty-two dividend-paying 
companies is 55,178,449/., each company having an average value of 
1,313,773/., yielding at present market prices 8°88 per cent. The 
seventeen companies with 1,215 stamps which were unable to declare 
dividends in 1899 owing to the war, have an aggregate market value 
of 25,766,039/., or an average value of 1,515,649/., their nominal 
aggregate capital being 8,206,517/. Their average yield per stamp 
for the month of July 1899 was 80°12 oz., as against 79°33 
yielded by the forty-two dividend-paying mines. The remaining 
nine mines with 460 stamps had a nominal aggregate capital of 
2,162,625/., a market value of 1,405,750/. Five of these nine 
companies are Barnato flotations ; the result, therefore, is not surpris- 
ing. But for the war, the total dividends of the fifty-nine companies 
for the year 1899 would have been approximately six and a-half 
million sterling. It is necessary to remember that these high 
dividends were earned notwithstanding the heavy indirect taxation 
imposed by the Boer Government. 

It is now necessary to consider how many additional stamps can be 
worked for a number of years on this particular area. Some of the 
outcrop companies having a very limited number of claims will in a few 
years be exhausted, and the future of this section of the Rand will 
then to some extent depend on the deep levels, Though the Rand 
beds vary in richness very considerably, along the strike of the reefs 
very little if any variation is found between the ore lying near the 
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outcrop and the ore to the dip of the same. There is no difference 
between a deep-level mine and an outcrop mine except that the 
former requires a larger capital outlay for the sinking of deeper shafts 
and the larger machinery entailed thereby. 

At the Consolidated Gold Fields meeting in 1897, Mr. Hays 
Hammond stated that the deep levels could be worked at the same 
cost as the outcrop companies. This statement, though it appears 
contrary to common sense, is, I think, correct, but only for the reason 
that Mr. Hammond must have had in his mind the fact that the 
deep-level mines would crush on a larger scale than do some of the 
small output companies. 

Mining operations, whether gold, copper, or coal, cannot in any 
part of the world (all conditions being equal) be carried out so 
cheaply at great depths as at shallow depths. Owing to the absence 
of local heat in the rocks already referred to, there is no reason 
whatever why mines on the Rand should not be successfully worked 
to depths of 5,000 feet, and probably much deeper. The Calumet 
and Hecla Copper-Mine, Michigan, U.S.A., is 5,000 feet deep, and is, 
I believe, the deepest mine in the world. The late engineer of this 
mine recently informed me that at a copper-mine in this district a 
shaft was now in course of sinking to a depth of 7,000 feet. For the 
purpose of argument I assume that the banket formation will be 
worked to a depth not exceeding 5,000 feet. On this basis, at least, 
15,000 stamps could be worked for a great number of years on the 
twenty-five miles already referred to. If 5,910stampson this small area 
—notwithstanding heavy indirect taxation—could produce sufficient 
gold to pay dividends at the rate of six and a-half millions per annum, 
15,000 stamps on the same ground would give a proportionate yield. 

The following extract from a speech of Mr. C. D. Rudd in 1896 will 
enable the reader to form an opinion as to the value of the best 
mining claims. ‘ Exclusive of such extremely rich mines in the 
neighbourhood of the Robinson Mines which return from 30,000/. 
to 60,000/. in profits, and under which we have very large holdings, 
we may say the ore will yield on an average about 40s. per ton.’ 

The general average value of claims on the central Rand would be 
from 10,000/. to 20,0001. each. The licences payable for claims are : 


8. dd, 
For digger’s licence. . . 15 0 per month. 
For prospector licence . , » - 
For Bewaarplatsen licence. = - 


If a mine has 200 claims, and 10 claims are worked per annum, 
digger’s licences of 15s. per month would be payable on each of the 
10 claims, prospector licences on the 190 claims, and if the land 
was required for refuse heaps—i.e. tailings—2s. 6d. per month for 
such surface claim. 
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I have dealt so far with this particular section of the Rand, for it 
is the one best known to the public, but there are many hundreds of 
miles of low-grade reefs which have not yet been referred to. On 
Randfontein shortly before the outbreak of the war a cross-cut driven 
from the Porges Mine struck no less than ten reefs lying back to 
back within a few yards of each other. The main reef itself on the 
Central Rand is not payable except in a few instances, but it is im- 
portant to remember that if taxation were levied on the lines 
suggested the main reef could then be worked by many mines, and 
this would greatly enhance the value of the outcrop companies. The 
effect would be in many cases to double the life of the mines. 
Immense deposits of ore have been proved on the Barberton, Pochef- 
stroom, Lydenburg, Murchison Range, and Klerksdorp fields, and 
these could nearly all be worked to a profit, for, though low-grade 
ores, they give a return of over six dwts. In 1898 the gold pro- 
duction of the world was estimated to be 57 millions, the Transvaal 
yielding 16,240,630/., or more than any other country in the world. 
The Witwatersrand yielded 93:20 per cent. of this latter sum, the 
outside districts 6°77 per cent., alluvial ‘03 per cent. The output 
for 1899 would greatly have exceeded that of 1898 but for the out- 
break of hostilities, the returns for the first six months of 1899 
showing a very large increase over the first. six months of 1898; but 
the war, of course, prevents comparison. 

I have now endeavoured to show that under a proper system of 
taxation the production of gold will depend solely on the supply of 
labour, but it is necessary to show on what items of mining costs 
saving can be effected. The following figures were placed before the 
Boer Industrial Commission in 1897 as being the average cost of the 
Crown Reef, Robinson, Henry Nourse, New Hereot, City and Sub- 
urban, and Geldenhuis Deep: 

Cost per ton Per cent. on total cost 
d. 

9°62 23°78) 

2°24 4°14) 

778 80:18 

4:35 8:24 
10:13 9°92 

3°79 18°56 

599 5°23 
7-90 100:00 


{ Native labour 
(Native food 
White labour 
Coal . 
Dynamite . 
Stores 
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Nore.—A reduction in Kaffir wages has taken place since these figures were 
compiled. 


On the Langlaagte Estate and Gold-Mining Co. the reefs are 10 feet 
thick and the working costs are only 17s., while on the Rietfontein 
Estate I have seen the main reef leader less than half-an-inch thick. 
Though nearly 4 feet is taken out of the stopes, the Riet A has a 
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higher yield of gold per ton of ore crushed than Langlaagte, but 
working costs exceed 30s. per ton. I do not wish to draw any 
comparisons as to the value of mines, but have merely given these 
two cases as being the most extreme instances found on the Rand. 
The Rietfontein Mine is situated on the Dupreiz series a few miles 
north of the main reef, and is of a varying character, the ground 
being much broken up by faults. 

Turning now to the above table, I estimate the following savings 
could be made: 

Coal, now 8°24 per cent. of the total cost, could be reduced to 
5°24. Coal within five miles of the eastern section of the Rand 
costs 7s. a ton to raise, but owing to the ridiculous system of 
bagging, and the extortionate rates charged by the Netherland 
Railway, was costing on the Western Rand over 25s. per ton. 

In 1898 there were 11,092 white men working on the fields. If 
indirect taxation be abolished, wages would probably be reduced from 
6/. to 41. per week, and the married workmen would be better off than 
when they received the higher wage, owing to the reduction 
which would be occasioned by a general fall in the price of all 
commodities. The saving on this heading would thus amount to 
10 per cent. on the present cost. ‘Kaffir labour for the same reason 
would also be reduced, but not tothe same extent. The saving would 
probably be 6 per cent. on the present cost. Dynamite, now 9°92 of 
the total cost, would be reduced 50 per cent. or 5 per cent. on the 
total cost. Sundry stores, now 20 per cent. of the total cost, could 
be reduced 6 per cent. on the total cost. The Netherland Railway 
charges for freight in the case of stores have in some instances been 
200 per cent. to 300 per cent. more than the actual cost of the same 
at the port. We thus arrive at a saving of nearly 9s. per ton. 
The total quantity of ore mined in 1898 was 9,034,792 tons, crushed 
7,861,089 tons, but the ore milled for 1899 would have reached ten 
million tons. A saving therefore of at least 4,000,000/. per annum 
could be obtained if my estimates be correct. In proof that my 
estimate of saving 8s. or 9s. per ton on the ore mill is not chimerical 
or illusory, I cannot do better than state the opinion of two leading 
mine-owners, Messrs Eckstein and Rudd. Mr. F. Eckstein at the 
annual meeting of the Rand Mines held at Johannesburg on 
the 18th of March 1897, said, ‘I hope I have made it clear to you 
why working costs are high. There is no reason why they should 
not be brought down 10s. lower than they are, but this under most 
favourable conditions would be a matter of years.’ Mr. C. D. Rudd 
at the Consolidated Gold Fields meeting, on the 8th of May 1897, 
said that with moderate reforms 7s. 6d. per ton could be saved. 

The Bewaarplaatsen claims are of great value and will pass to 
the Imperial Government as an asset. There is not space in this 
article fully to explain this question, but there can be no doubt that 
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these claims did not belong to the mines but to the late Transvaal 
Government, and now become the property of this country by 
conquest. Their estimated value ranges from 5 to 44 millions. 
The Government are further entitled under the existing law 
to 5 per cent. of the total gold produced under Mynpachts. 
The production of coal in the Transvaal for the year 1898 was 
1,907,808 tons, raised at an estimated cost of 7s. perton. The 
Government are entitled to 1 per cent. on the price realised. The 
Eastern Rand Coal Field produces a harder coal than the western 
section. In 1897, at a depth of 313 feet, a seam of coal was struck 
sixteen miles south-west of Johannesburg which measures 217 feet 
in thickness, and forms the thickest seam in the world yet discovered, 
being nearly 150 feet thicker than the Mammoth seam at the Great 
Eastern Colliery on the East Rand. Enormous beds of coal are 
found in various districts of the Transvaal, and rich ironstone 
measures showing an analysis of over 60 per cent. of iron exist within 
a short distance of the coalfields. As this coal is capable of being 
coked, the future development of an iron industry in the Transvaal 
depends solely on the labour market. 

Only a few months before the outbreak of war diamonds were 
discovered close to Pretoria. It is impossible for the moment to 
estimate the importance of this discovery. Large deposits of copper 
have been discovered between Zeerust and Rustenburg, but as 
railways have not yet been constructed to these mines no develop- 
ment as yet has taken place. The discovery of crude smelting plants 
prove that these mines were worked by the ancients. 

The industry has maintained that 10 per cent. of the gold out- 
put was yearly stolen through amalgam thefts. The greater part of 
this money can now be saved—say at least 500,000/. Dynamite and 
other concessions which probably put 600,000/. yearly into the 
pockets of concessionnaires will also be saved. The Cape and Natal 
Railways, which were unable even to pay their way before the 
Transvaal railways were connected, are now paying high dividends. 
The leaders of the mining industry asserted that Cape Colony and 
Natal robbed the Transvaal annually to the extent of one million 
sterling, by levying extortionate rates. It is only right to add, 
however, that Cape Colony and Natal were obliged by the Nether- 
lands Railway to maintain these high charges or lose the traffic. 
These rates should now be reduced. 

The first object of the new administration must be to develop 
the country, but development will not take place if an unknown 
Nemesis may at any moment sweep away prospective profits. Capital 
must therefore know the obligations that have to be faced. The 
expenditure is sure to exceed the revenue for two or three years, but 
if the Boer leaders accept office under the British Government, as 
they should be urged to do, a large surplus will then steadily com- 
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mence to grow, as the expenditure when the country is settled should 
not exceed 3,000,000/. per annum. 

To levy at an early date a heavy tribute on the Transvaal would 
be a suicidal policy, and would destroy and ruin the trade of South 
Africa. It will be no doubt a matter of years fully to develop the 
resources of the Transvaal, but the future of a great continent is 
after all of more account than the immediate repayment of the war 
debt to this country. Patience is a virtue seldom pleasing to politi- 
cians, but the exercise of this quality is very necessary as regards the 
settlement in South Africa. Ifa further 10,000 stamps are erected, 
the cost, equipment, and development of the additional mines will 
be at least at the rate of 3,000/. per stamp, or 30,000,000/. A large 
amount of this capital outlay would be expended in this country for 
the purchase of machinery, steel, and general stores ; but if capital is 
alarmed, the necessary funds for this large equipment will not be 
forthcoming. 

Time and moderation are the factors which are so important for 
the welfare of South Africa. It would be manifestly unfair to lay 
the burden of the war on the mines at present developed, and at the 
same time to allow the undeveloped ones to escape without charge. 
Every industry should contribute to the expenses of the war in 
proportion to its ability, having due regard to the general welfare. 
On the other hand, it would be equally unfair to the British public, 
on whom such heavy burdens have been laid during the last eighteen 
months, to allow the existing mine-owners to increase their divi- 
dends, thanks to the war. Direct taxation should be levied on a 
proportionate scale, in order to meet the savings which the mines 
will make if indirect taxation be abolished. To tax millionaires is, 
no doubt, a pleasant operation ; but it is not generally known to the 
public that, with few exceptions, hardly any of the leading African 
magnates hold large interests in dividend-paying mines. This 
statement may seem somewhat strange, but it is, nevertheless, 
generally true. African millionaires have, for the most part, made 
their money by the flotation of companies. When a mine is 
equipped and commences to pay regular dividends, a market is made 
for its shares on a basis which yields the investing public 10 per 
cent. for their money. At this price the magnate disposes of his 
holding to the public, and employs the money thus realised in the 
flotation of new mines—a process which gives him opportunities of 
making money easily and rapidly. Thus the taxation of dividend- 
paying mines would mean the taxation of the British and Continental 
public, whereas the magnates would escape. 

After careful consideration, I think it will be necessary and 
beneficial to South Africa to levy heavy taxation on all individuals 
and financial groups holding undeveloped mining claims, unless the 
holders forthwith proceed to work the same. As already shown, a 
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prospector licence costs only 5s. per month per claim, and the 
Transvaal Government received no consideration from these claims 
when originally pegged, though to-day they are worth immense 
sums of money. Magnates, promoters, and others, in the early days 
purchased from the Boer farmers for a very trifling sum the land on 
which some of the mines are situated; under the existing mining 
laws half the claim-licence revenue is repayable by the Government 
to the proprietors of the farms. The new administration should not 
discourage bona fide prospecting; therefore the prospector should 
not be called upon for, say, three or four years to pay an increased 
tax for all new claims he may have pegged. A heavy tax would 
result in these groups being either compelled to work or to surrender 
their claims. In the past, and even to-day, many companies are 
floated with immense capitals, working capital being a secondary 
consideration. Provided the vendors can obtain a large sum for 
their claims, the success or failure of the mine is not a matter of 
importance to them, as reconstruction of the company generally 
follows, additional profits resulting thereby. The Buffelsdoorn 
Company furnishes a good example of this system. In 1889 this 
company was formed with a capital of 110,000/. In 1893 the 
capital was increased to 250,000/., and again in 1895 to 550,000/. 
The tota! gross profit for six years’ working to 1895 amounted to 
27,2591. a 1895 the directors disposed of some of their company’s 
claims to a subsidiary company called the Buffelsdoorn A Company, 
with a capital of 250,000/., appointing four of their number as directors 
of the same. By the sale to a subsidiary company, the Buffelsdoorn 
Estate Company obtained a very large sum of money, and then suddenly 
declared a dividend of 80 per cent. on their capital of 550,000/. The 
1/. shares were at once manipulated, and were sold freely at 9/. to 
10/. each in London and Paris. At this price the capitalised value 
represented over five million sterling. The directors later on 
quarrelled among themselves as to the distribution of the enormous 
profits realised, and the action of Pullinger v. Barnato Brothers in 1896 
revealed the transaction. The Buffelsdoorn Company is not situated 
onthe Main Reef Series. At the same time (1895) Messrs. Barnato 
financed the Pleiades Company with a heavy capital,,the South African 
Mining Journal of the 21st of September 1895 describing the 
ground as ‘ worthless and destitute of reef.’ No reef was found, and 
the company was wound up in 1897. 

If my suggestion of imposing a heavy tax on undeveloped claims 
be adopted by the Government, the mine-owners would be forced to 
form companies and develop their property. Taxation to meet the 
cost of the war could then be levied on the profits of the new and old 
companies. The basis on which gold-mining companies are floated 
in South Africa is altogether different from that generally adopted in 
this country. Business men in this country who invest capital in 
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commercial undertakings look to trading operations for their profit. 
The African magnate takes the opposite view: he patiently waits 
till the fever of speculation is abroad, and then floats companies, 
obtaining immense sums of promotion-money for his claims. Though 
nearly all the shares of some dividend-paying gold-mines are held 
in Europe, the magnates hold the annual meetings in Johannesburg, 
in some cases without even giving notice to the European share- 
holders. As already stated, the directors generally hold but a small 
interest in regular dividend-paying mines; they nevertheless retain 
their directorships, and are thus able to exploit the companies when- 
ever it suits them to do so. In order to make the magnates contribute 
towards the expenses of the war, I would suggest that a clause in the 
Gold-Mining Laws of the Chartered Company, whereby the Chartered 
Company are entitled to 50 per cent. of the vendors’ scrip on the flota- 
tion of any gold-mine, be adopted in the Transvaal. Messrs Beit, 
Rhodes, Eckstein, Rudd, and others, who have in the past condemned 
the Transvaal mining laws, cannot take exception to the establish- 
ment of a law which they have themselves imposed in Rhodesia, 
This policy would noi injure the industry, but would assist the 
development of the country. No doubt the mine-owners would sur- 
render many claims, but the public would readily subscribe to com- 
panies where a large profit could be assured on the invested capital. 
The shares so derived could be annually sold by public auction. 

The application of the new companies law disclosing promoters’ 
profits would protect the public, and prevent large sums of money 
being absorbed by the magnates which could be better employed 
in the development of the country. 

If both Parliament and the mine-owners approach the settlement 
of this question in a proper spirit, without bias or prejudice on either 
side, I believe that the resources of the Transvaal are amply sufficient 
to yield from judicious taxation a very large sumof money. This sum 
spread over a number of years will in no way injure the development 
or resources of the country, and will defray the expenses of the war 
without laying a serious burden on the industry. 


ArTHUR B. MARKHAM. 
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CLEARING NATAL 


(MAY AND JUNE, 1900: A DIARY OF AN IRREGULAR CORPS) 


‘But Agricola was so unassuming that the Man in the Street (who is, toa 
certain extent, inclined to judge public men according to their own powers of self- 
advertisement) soon began to wonder why he had any reputation at all.’—Tacitus, 
Agricola, 40. 


From Ladysmith to Dundee there is but one great strategic position. 
The Biggargsberg range of mountains, running at right angles to 
the frontiers of Natal, was a huge natural barrier to the advance of 
the Natal Army. In formation it is like the South Downs, although 
of vastly greater altitude, and, stretching from the Drakensberg to 
the Buffalo River, it cuts Northern Natal from east to west, unbroken 
at any point except by the gorge of Glencoe. 

It is a smooth, sloping steppe, along the summit of which 
General Buller’s enemy, 1,500 feet above him, lay entrenched. 

On the 7th of May the long-anticipated advance of the Natal 
Army from around Ladysmith and Elandslaagte took place. It was 
in co-ordination with Lord Roberts’s movement in the Free State, and 
Lord Dundonald’s brigade of mounted men covered the entire march 
of the main column, which seized the Biggarsberg and Drakensberg 
positions and finally cleared Natal of invaders. 

Moving on the 7th of May from around Elandslaagte, on the 9th 
the head of the Army arrived at the drift of the Sundays’ River, and 
on the 10th Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry reconnoitred eight 
miles in a northerly direction and occupied the high hill of Indoda, 
which had been the outpost position of the Boers for the previous 
two months, and which overlooks a great area of surrounding country. 

On this day General Buller himself joined the column, and in 
the morning of the 11th the advance was resumed, the mounted men 
covering the front, guarding the flanks, and holding Indoda—the 
pivot of the day’s march. 

On the 12th of May the force arrived at Vermaak’s Farm, which, 
facing the eastern end of the Biggarsberg Range, lies just below, and 
to the south of the village of Helpmakaar on the summit of the 
range, and some eight miles south-west of a pass or ‘col’ where 
cross-roads leading eastwards to Pomeroy, westwards by Helpmakaar 
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to Dundee, northwards to Rorke’s Drift, and south-westwards to 
Ladysmith, top the range of the Biggarsberg. 

It was this crossing of the roads which was destined by the 
general to be the hinge of his turning movement of the formidable 
Boer position. It was his intention that Colonel Bethune’s mounted 
column, which had been operating near Zululand, should attack from 
the east—from Pomeroy—and that the main force should simul- 
taneously attack from the south and south-east, a concerted movement 
the success of which depended on the combination and the leading 
of the mounted men; for, should Colonel Bethune move too soon, 
he might expose himself to a reverse easily dealt him, and, on the 
other hand, the main column would attack under unfavourable con- 
ditions if Colonel Bethune did not punctually co-operate and swing 
round the Boer left. Moreover, the fact that the force appeared on the 
12th of May around Vermaak’s Farm seemed to the Boers on the 
Biggarsberg to be a threat to assault their position at that same 
point at which General Yule had descended from Dundee in 
October. It did not seem to imply any intention on the part of the 
General to try and force his way up beyond Helpmakaar, a circuitous 
route. Consequently, no attack from that direction was anticipated 
by the Boers who awaited it around Beith, through which the 
Dundee column had retreated, and thus General Buller’s enemy was 
deceived. 

It was midday on the 12th of May when the main force went 
into bivouac at Vermaak’s Farm, but the Mounted Infantry ‘stood 
to their horses’ throughout that day ready to reinforce the threatened 
outposts of the Natal Volunteers, and at dusk they took up their 
positions around the camp as night picquets. 

Throughout that dark night the Boers set alight the grass cover- 
ing the smooth slopes of the steep Biggarsberg Range, which blazed 
in a wall of flames all along their front from Beith to Helpmakaar, a 
striking sight, the beauty of which the night picquets had little 
inclination to appreciate. 

With the daylight of the 13th of May, Thorneycroft’s Mounted 
Infantry marched out of camp, covering the column, and occupied 
the edge of the high ground above Vermaak’s Farm overlooking the 
deep valley which lies at the very foot of the Biggarsberg. Then 
they scouted slowly down into the low ground, and the Boers opened 
fire with heavy artillery from above near Beith on the British trans- 
port which was descending the rise behind. The naval guns answered, 
eventually ‘silencing ’ the Boer artillery, while the screen of mounted 
men covered themselves in a deep gorge near the bottom of the 
valley. To the right of the point now reached by the mounted men, 
and eastwards of Helpmakaar, the Biggarsberg Range bends in an 
amphitheatre of steep grassy hills of similar formation. This amphi- 
theatre is shaped like a gigantic horseshoe, near the ends of which 
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lie Helpmakaar on the west and Pomeroy on the east, while in the 
centre is the pass where the high roads cross. Jutting out south- 
wards from the range near Helpmakaar (and at right angles to the 
range) is a short ridge of equal eminence which culminates in the 
high hill of Uithoek. It was seen that this hill of Uithoek dominates 
alike the valley behind it and the range near Helpmakaar in front, 
and that to seize and to hold it would be to push the thin end of a 
wedge into the Boer position. 

Captain Farquhar’s company galloped along the valley and 
climbed the arduous slopes of Uithoek, hastily occupying the top 
at about eleven o’clock without opposition, and as soon as their 
comrades were seen to be safely established on the summit the 
rest of the regiment galloped eastwards through the valley in the 
direction of Pomeroy, swinging round the slopes of Uithoek. As 
they moved forward, the main force of Boers which had been 
awaiting attack around Beith appeared along the sky-line of the 
range, also galloping eastwards in the direction of Pomeroy. They 
had now realised their mistake, and were hoping to be in time to 
guard their left flank. For some minutes it was a race. The 
Dutchmen hastening along the range 2,000 feet above, the British 
galloping over the broken ground in the valley below—neither 
pausing to fire, although within artillery range—were both strug- 
gling to gain possession of the ground above the cross-roads, for 
both now realised the fact that whoever held the high ground between 
Helpmakaar and Pomeroy held the key of the Biggarsberg—held the 
whole of Upper Natal. It was now that the excellent leading of the 
mounted men caused the utmost advantage to be taken of this error 
on the part of the enemy. The Boers and the Mounted Infantry 
raced each other—the former on the sky-line above, the latter in the 
valley below. As they neared the base of the range where the 
steep main road climbs towards the cross-roads on the pass, the 
Mounted Infantry halted, and here they saw the scouts of Colonel 
Bethune’s column, who, punctual to the moment, appeared above the 
eastern end of the amphitheatre of hills, swinging round in perfect 
line with Thorneycroft’s men. Seeing that conjunction of the united 
force had been executed so happily, both leaders took up the race 
again, and galloped their men as hard as horseflesh could move direct 
for the sky-line of the range. The main body of Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry dashed straight up the steep road which leads to 
the pass from the south-east ; Bethune’s men galloped along the ridge 
line from the east ; while Captain Farquhar’s company, handing over 
the hill of Uithoek to the Infantry behind them, pushed along from 
the south on to the main range itself. 

Just below the cross-roads, the main body of the Mounted Infantry 
jumped off their panting ponies, and in extended order ran behind 
their giant Colonel up the last slope. 
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Bethune’s men, now dismounted, continued the line on their right, 
and thus the whole hilltop was swept, and the Boer trenches on the 
summit facing east, which had been rendered untenable by the 
possession of the hill of Uithoek (whence an enfilade fire could be 
brought upon them), were occupied by the Mounted Infantry under 
sniping fire from parties of the enemy who were just too late 
on the hilltop, and who fell back to ground behind Helpmakaar 
Village. 

And so the formidable Biggarsberg, the last Boer position in 
Natal, had been adroitly turned. History must record that the 
generalship which had devised so excellent a combination of move- 
ments, so admirable a use of ‘ ground,’ had been as conspicuous as 
the leading of the Mounted Infantry, which executed the General’s 
plan without a hitch; and justice compels the comment that this 
operation never received that measure of public approbation which 
its conception, its execution and its results alike merit. 

What the Boers called the ‘Gibraltar of Natal,’ a position en- 
trenched at every point, and of a natural impregnability almost 
as great as the Tugela position, greater than the positions of 
Gravelotte or Worth, had been seized at the cost of some ten 
casualties. This was the price of clearing Upper Natal of invaders 
from the Sundays’ River up to Dundee. The public at home, 
fascinated by the more dramatic spectacle of the march of the 
main Army in the Free State, could afford but scanty notice of 
these dispositions of the General, of this adroit seizing of a position 
formidable by nature and by art. To those who knew the Biggars- 
berg Mountains, the cheapness of the victory was in itself a guarantee 
of the excellence of the tactics; but the public at home demands 
that blood be the price of glory. 

As soon as the Mounted Infantry had established themselves upon 
the summit, a heavy rifle fire was brought to bear on them from the 
rocky ground behind Helpmakaar; and a ‘ pom-pom’ opened from 
a knoll above the village. The Colt guns of the South African 
Light Horse which now came up struggled with the ‘ pom-pom,’ 
and the splendid Chestnut Battery, which arrived a little later, came 
under a heavy and accurate fire. Shortly afterwards, the Infantry 
arrived and relieved the mounted men, who fell back from the Boer 
trenches to the eastern edge of the hilltop under fire from two 
Dutch field guns posted on the rocky ground west of Helpmakaar. 
Night fell while the Infantry and big guns were establishing them- 
selves on the range. Lord Dundonald’s men went back down the 
hill, bivouacked at the base, and, moving up again early on the 14th, 
resumed their advance. They joined the main body on the hilltop, 
and pushed on ahead of them into Helpmakaar Village, finding no 
enemy. The Boer guns had been withdrawn in the night, and grass 
fires had been lit to cover their retirement for a distance of two or 
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three miles on each side of the road to Dundee, which runs along 
the edge of the Biggarsberg. 

The mounted men galloped on through banks of thick smoke 
and over the blazing grass. Nowa gust of wind would part the 
smoke and show them some four or five miles to the west the dust- 
clouds raised by their fleeing enemy. 

On their left was Lower Natal falling away sharply almost at 
their feet ; far on their right the hills which wall the apex of Upper 
Natal; in their rear were the mountains of Zululand rising behind 
Pomeroy and the Buffalo River. 

Then the smoke closed down again, and all that the hurrying 
mounted men could see would be the road which parted the flames 
and the blinding smoke. 

A few miles beyond Helpmakaar the Boer rearguard took ground 
behind a rib of rock and in a‘ mealy’ field to cover the retirement 
of their convoy. Here a part of the mounted brigade, emerging 
suddenly from the smoke, came under a rifle fire which for a time 
was heavy. The Chestnut Battery, coming into action, cleared the 
ground, some prisoners being taken and some six casualties 
suffered, and the brigade pushed on again after a check of nearly 
an hour. Now the grass fires were less blinding, and numbers 
of the flying enemy could be seen riding away westwards and 
northwards, as well as the dense dust of his waggons nearing the 
railway line. 

At about 3 p.m. the pursuing mounted brigade had reached a 
point some thirty miles from their bivouac, and here, near Meyer's 
Farm, they were checked a second time, the Boer rearguard bringing 
some big guns into action. Without causing more than two or 
three casualties, the enemy, posted on a strong position, and 
fighting a clever rearguard action, succeeded in checking the pursuit 
for the day, and enabled bis convoy and guns to be entrained 
undisturbed at Hatting Spruit Station. 

Late in the evening of the 14th of May the brigade bivouacked 
on Meyer’s Farm. The Infantry were far behind, and did not over- 
take the mounted troops till two days later. 

On the 15th of May Lord Dundonald’s brigade moved on, entering 
Dundee without opposition at about two o’clock. Camp was pitched 
beyond the town, below Impati Mountain. The Boers had passed 
through Dundee but a few hours before the mounted men entered. 
They were in full flight, and in a state of panic, each man turning 
his head over his shoulder and declaring that the English were only 
half an hour behind. 

On the 17th of May the advance was resumed, the mounted 
brigade entering Dannhauser about midday, and in the evening 
seventy men of Thorneycroft’s, under Captain Molyneux, rode ahead 
into Newcastle alone, occupying the high ground north of the 
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town in the early hours of the morning of the 19th, to the joy of the 
inhabitants. A few hours later the main body of the regiment, 
having started from Dannhauser about midnight, arrived in New- 
castle, and camped on the north side of the town by the Laing’s 
Nek Road. 

Here a much-needed rest was given to the horses through the 
remainder of the day, and at 3.30 on the next morning the advance 
was resumed, the mounted men pushing right up to O’Neill’s Farm, 
at the very foot of Laing’s Nek, and drawing fire from Boers on 
Majuba and the surrounding hills. The Chestnut Battery came into 
action again, and it became clear that the Laing’s Nek position was, 
as had been anticipated, held in force. 

Lord Dundonald fell back in the evening of the 20th to the 
drift of the Ingogo, bivouacking on the north bank of the river 
amongst the trees, and here a halt of more than a fortnight was 
made to enable the engineers to repair the mutilated railway. The 
famous hill of Inkwelo and the notorious Ingogo Heights were 
occupied by the Natal Volunteers and the Infantry ; and the broken 
ground surrounding the camp was watched by a chain of outposts 
supplied by the mounted brigade. On the east a line of picquets 
watched the Buffalo River from the ‘reversing station’ by the Ingogo 
up to Kotze’s Drift, and on the west another line of posts, stationed 
along the high ground overlooking Cronje’s Farm, watched the 
Spitzkop Road and the range around Botha’s Pass. 

On the 28th of May the Boers opened shell fire on the advanced 
posts around Inkwelo from Laing’s Nek and Pogwana, and the 
4th brigade of Infantry was moved up in support from Ingogo 
Heights to a ridge south-east of Inkwelo. The naval guns were also 
moved up to Inkwelo. 

On the 29th of May the mounted brigade was temporarily split 
up, the South African Light Horse being detached to accompany 
General Hildyard’s division, which was engaged in making a diversion 
in the direction of Utrecht, so as to deceive the enemy as to the 
real intentions of General Buller. Meanwhile a bombardment was 
maintained by the guns of Inkwelo on Pogwana and Majuba. 

On the 2nd of June Hans Botha descended Laing’s Nek under 
a flag of truce, asking for an interview with General Buller, and an 
armistice was arranged for three days, to allow the enemy an 
opportunity of consulting with their President as to making terms. 
That their professions were genuine may be doubted; but the 
delay was of no disadvantage to the English, for it enabled General 
Hildyard’s diversion to develop and the railway line to be repaired. 

Three days later the armistice ended, and the result of their 
deliberations was announced by the Boers opening fire on the camp 
with daybreak of the 6th of June from their big gun on Pogwana 
at a range of over 11,000 yards. Meanwhile two long-range guns, 
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which had been in position on Ingogo Heights, were dragged up on 
to Van Wyk’s Hill, establishing a cross-fire with the guns of Inkwelo 
on Botha’s Pass and Spitzkop, and for the next two days a general 
bombardment was kept up on the entire Boer position from Botha’s 
Pass to Pogwana. 

Early on the 8th of June the ‘T.M.I.,’ with Lord Dundonald 
and the Chestnut Battery, left camp to take part in the general 
attack on Botha’s Pass. Their duty was to extend and to guard 
the rightjflank. Pushing on to the lower slopes of the Drakensberg, 
and seeing all clear, and then hurrying upwards and still upwards, 
the mounted men found themselves at length on the very summit 
of the range. To their left the long line of the Infantry was 
plodding below them up the slopes near Spitzkop, under cover of 
artillery fire from Van Wyk. From afar on their right and away 
on their left the big guns from Inkwelo and Van Wyk were pouring 
a cross-fire on to the Boer trenches on Botha’s Pass. In front of 
them the ground sloped gradually downwards into the Free State; 
behind and far below them lay Natal and the maze of blood-soaked 
hills around Ladysmith. 

A sharp rifle fire was opened on the dismounted ‘ T.M.I.’ from 
the further edge of the range, some 1,000 yards away, and a ‘ pom- 
pom’ quickly came into action upon them. Behind, the Colt guns 
of the South African Light Horse were being pushed by hand up 
the steep slopes, and behind again the chestnut horses of ‘A’ battery 
were struggling up the great hillside. 

Fifteen minutes after the Mounted Infantry had seized the hill, 
their allies, Captain Dodsworth’s Colts, and later two of Major 
Burrows’ horse-guns, had with even more than their usual alacrity 
been forced up on to the summit, and, in spite of the accurate ‘pom- 
pom’ shells, were busily pouring fire on to the enemy’s trenches; 
and now the mounted infantry had leisure to see the effect of the 
move which they had made. By seizing the hills north of Spitzkop 
they had not merely secured the right flank of the force, they had 
prolonged General Buller’s front so that they were in a position to 
enfilade the Boer trenches which had been made to block the Botha’s 
Pass Road. They now found themselves the hinge of the general 
movement, and soon, under influence of the continuous rifle, machine- 
gun and artillery fire, they had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
seeing the enemy running back in crowds from their trenches, to 
shelter behind the lofty hill of Inkwelowane. As the Boers came 
out of their cover each man of the ‘T.M.I.’ rose to his knees and 
poured in fire as fast as he could fill his rifle; while on their left the 
Infantry, steadily advancing on a broad front, emerged on the top of 
Botha’s Pass. And thus within the shadow of Majuba the Army of 
Natal at last crossed into the enemy’s country on the 8th of June. 

It is interesting to recapitulate the dispositions of the General 
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which led to this second success. By the seizing of Van Wyk’s Hill 
and of Inkwelo he had secured his first advantage, for he had esta- 
blished a cross-fire on Botha’s Pass, His feint with General Hildyard’s 
division on Utrecht had been entirely successful, in that it had 
deceived the enemy and drawn away a part of his force; and his 
rapid advance on a broad front had done much to neutralise the 
great disadvantage of being again compelled to strike from ground 
nearly 2,000 feet below the enemy’s position. 

The General’s dispositions deserved not only the success which 
they achieved, but a greater measure of public commendation than 
that which befell them. 

He had turned the impregnable Laing’s Nek—that insurmount- 
able obstacle against which prophets of evil had foretold that he 
would shatter his men—and only one more position (of much 
less strength) remained for him to overcome before Volksrust and 
Standerton should lie at his feet. 


L. OpPENHEDI, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SHAM VERSUS REAL HOME DEFENCE 


Some little time ago a brother officer whom by chance I met, spoke 
to me as follows: ‘Have you read Dr.*Conan Doyle’s “ Lessons of 
the War,” as given in his book The Great Boer War? I have had 
lately to go a great deal about England in connection with ambulance 
work, and I assure you that from what I have heard said, Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s views will take on very strongly with the better tradesmen 
class. You scriveners should at once set to work and deal with that 
particular part of the book.’ 

Up to this time Dr. Conan Doyle had been known only as a 
brilliant novelist who had also been present in South Africa during 
the campaign. In the last chapter of his book, however, he pro- 
pounds and vigorously advocates for the land Home Defence of Great 
Britain a military scheme of a very novel character. 

Only a few days ago another officer wrote to me from the far 
north of Scotland to the following effect: ‘Conan Doyle’s theories 
are producing a great effect on public opinion among the civilians 
I meet up here. Could you not from your knowledge of military 
history—from, say, the Peninsular War, the beginning of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, from Bourbaki’s experiences, from the failure of all 
the Turkish attacks in ’76—77, from the American Volunteers in 
Cuba, and from other instances—expose the weakness and the dangers 
of his scheme ?’ 

I am quite aware that my two friends greatly overrate the value 
of any expression of my own opinions on this matter, but neverthe- 
less I will avail myself of the kind courtesy of the editor of The 
Nineteenth Century and After in allowing me space for some 
remarks on ‘ Home Defence,’ and more especially because I believe 
that even among the readers of this Review, the thoroughly well- 
educated classes, these curious doctrines put forward by Dr. Conan 
Doyle are not viewed with disapproval. 

In dealing with this matter, the first thing to be done is to state 
what Dr. Conan Doyle’s scheme is, and I will endeavour by quota- 
tions from the book to explain it fully and impartially. At page 513 
we read : 


With modern weapons every brave man with a rifle is a formidable soldier, 
and there is no longer the need for a hard training and a rigid discipline which 
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existed when men fought in platoons and performed complicated evolutions upon 
the field of battle. 


At page 514: 


One of the most certain lessons of the war, as regards ourselves, is once for all 
to reduce the bugbear of an invasion of Great Britain to an absurdity, With a 
moderate efficiency with the rifle the able-bodied population of this country could 
without its fleet and without its professional soldiers defy the united forces of 
Europe. 


The Doctor, in the course of a short controversy between him and 
myself in the Times, stated that the last quoted sentence was 
‘certainly expressed too loosely,’ and he continued : 


I did not mean to assert that if unlimited invaders were permitted to land under 
their own conditions we could beat them off, but I meant that, given the actual con- 
ditions, the temporary loss of command of the sea or the absence of most of 
our regular army would not be fatal to us if we had a million men accustomed to 
the use of the rifle in the island. This I still think. 


I am quite willing to accept the modification, because the 
principle of the scheme, whether for good or bad, remains the same ; 
so I will proceed with the quotations. 

At page 514: ; 


A country of hedgerows would with modern weapons be the most terrible 
entanglement into which an army could wander. The advantage of the defence 
over the attack, and of the stationary force against the one which has to move, is 
so enormous, and has been so frequently proved by the Boers against ourselves, as 
well as by ourselves against the Boers, that the invasion of Kent or Sussex, 
always a desperate operation, has now become an impossible one. 

While we can depend for the defence of our own shores upon some developed 
system of militia and volunteers, we can release for the service of the Empire 
almost all the professional soldiers. 


At page 516: 


There is only one thing which wins a modern battle, and that is straight 
shooting. 


At page 529: 


I should increase the total number of armed men upon whom we can call by a 
liberal encouragement of volunteering and such an extension of the Militia Act as 
would give us at least a million men for home defence, setting free the whole of 
the highly trained soldiers for the work of the Empire. These volunteers and 
militia should not be plagued by drill beyond the very simplest requirements, but 
their shooting should be sedulously encouraged, and every hunt in the kingdom 
should furnish its commando of mounted infantry. The present yeomanry should 
also be trained as mounted infantry. With these troops, the household infantry 
and cavalry, and a good proportion of highly disciplined artillery, the country 
would be left in absolute security. 


In the January number of the Cornhill Magazine is an article 
written by Dr. Conan Doyle as a contribution to the discussion which 
has been evoked by his book, and in it he gives us a little more 
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information about the composition of the million defenders. He 
estimates the militia, volunteers, and yeomanry at 400,000; there is 
‘a nucleus of regulars with the Guards at home ;’ I will take these at 
10,000; the source from which the balance of 600,000, or more 
accurately 590,000, defenders is to be obtained is given in the 
following quotation from pages 48, 49: 


There is one source of military strength in this country which has never bees 
tapped at all, but which is quite capable, with a minimum of expense, of furnishing 
the men who will make up our million of defence. This lies in the very large 
class who are as patriotic as their neighbours, but who cannot, or will not, join a 
volunteer corps. They are the main body of the men of the country. Some live 
at a distance from any volunteer company. Some cannot fit in the hours of drill. 
Some have never had their attention drawn to the matter. These are the mea 
who would willingly learn the use of the rifle, and would be the reserves to the 
volunteers and the militia. 

Few men find pleasure in drill. Most men find pleasure in rifle practice. 
Therefore it is far easier to find men for the latter than for the former, and I repeat 
that the lesson of this war has been that a brave man with a rifle which he can 
use is a soldier. On the one hand we have the State, which would be the stronger 
if it had these riflemen. On the other hand we have the men perfectly willing te 
serve if it be made possible for them. All that is wanted now is a little organise- 
tion and encouragement, and the thing will be done. 


I had roughly sketched out this article before these last utterances 
of Dr. Conan Doyle came to hand, and I fir? now that I had erred 


by crediting his 600,000 riflemen with someth= ~ better than pleasure 
in rifle practice and no pleasure in drill ; and I had taken his assertion 
that with modern weapons every brave man with a rifle is a for- 
midable soldier as a pardonable flourish of rhetoric, whereas it now 
appears that his idea of a soldier really is ‘a brave man with a rifle 
which he can use.’ As I am not one of those who put aside the sugges- 
tions made on military matters by civilians merely because those 
who put them forward are not military men, I willingly studied Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s proposals; yet now I honestly own that any faith in 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s capability to deal with questions of Home Defence 
is rudely shaken when I find him write of the preparation of these 
600,000 men for the fulfilment of their task as the major part of our 
defenders : ‘ All that is wanted now is a little organisation and en- 
couragement, and the thing will be done.’ 

From the foregoing quotations it appears that the military 
characteristics of the 990,000 men who with our 10,000 regular 
troops are to defend the country are ability to use a rifle, a training 
not hard, a minimun of drill, a mild discipline—in fact, soldiering on 
the most easy terms and the pleasantest conditions. Why high 
discipline is to be applied to the gunners, or why Dr. Conan Doyle 
thinks that this arm, which is always far easier held in hand by 
its commander than is any other arm, specially needs it, is not 
apparent from either the book or the article. I will leave it to my 
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gunner friends to claim equal treatment with the other arms and to 
be rid of the unnecessary burden of high discipline. 

This ‘million of defence’ thus constituted Dr. Conan Doyle 
would claim to be an ‘army of soldiers ;’ the more accurate 
appellation, and that which I shall employ, is a ‘force of non- 
professional fighting men.’ 

We are not given any information as to the organisation of this 
gigantic armed crowd, any details of its training, nor are we told on 
what principles the defence will be conducted. From the mention 
of the hedgerows as a most terrible entanglement for the invaders, 
it may be presumed that the enemy is to be attacked while he is 
among them, and that therefore it is in the close and cultivated 
country forming the entanglement, as well as behind entrenchments 
and in prepared positions, that the defenders will fight, and in which 
the leaders, officers and non-commissioned officers, will have to lead, 
command, and direct these crowds of non-professional fighting men. 

To my mind it is not in the slightest degree surprising, but 
only natural, that this scheme should at once take a hold on the 
country, and rapidly become more and more popular; for the main 
idea underlying it is thoroughly sound, and it appeals to the best 
feelings of every man who has had the good fortune to be born a 
Britisher and is worthy of the name. This idea is that the manhood 
of this country should not leave to its regular army, to its professional 
soldiers, the monopoly of defending hearths and homes, while the 
vast portion outside those ranks stand aloof as passive spectators, 
simply watching the professionals playing a game of war according 
to the orthodox rules of the game, and yield up at the same time, 
without the faintest attempt at resistance, not merely those dearly 
loved hearths and homes, but perhaps every single other thing they 
possess, and to which the detested invaders may take a fancy. The 
feelings of national patriotism, personal pride and self-respect, love 
of country and home, combine to treat with scorn, and even indig- 
nation, the notion that the defence of the heart of the empire should 
be conducted solely by the ‘ professionals.’ 

The wild enthusiasm for the honour of the national flag which 
was evoked by the defiance offered by the Boer ultimatum, and the 
sacrifices made by all classes to enable the professional soldiers to 
meet that defiance successfully, represents only faintly, very faintly, 
the feeling that would be aroused throughout the population, and 
the practical action that would most surely and certainly follow from 
it in this country, at the threat, still more at the real prospect, of an 
invasion ofour shores. The nation—man, woman, boy, and girl alike— 
would rise en masse and claim its share in repelling the invader. 
The number of able-bodied men to whose patriotism appeals this 
scheme propounded by Dr. Conan Doyle—crude, impracticable, and 
dangerous as it is in its present form—is legion; this scheme is 
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unfortunately based on a mere number-theory of war, and with the 
numbers of the manhood of the country whose aspirations it satisfies 
it naturally obtains great and ever increasing acceptance. 

Dr. Conan Doyle was not, however, the originator of the idea of 
the application of the number-theory to Home Defence at the present 
time, but he has performed the important mission of popularising it 
by putting it forward in a very attractive form. It was no less a 
personage than the Prime Minister himself who last year started the 
idea of defence of Great Britain by mere numbers of non-professional 
fighting men. On the 9th of May of last year Lord Salisbury, when 
addressing, as Grand Master of the Primrose League, a vast audience 
of yellow button-holed listeners, referred to the not over-friendly 
feelings entertained by foreign nations towards us; and then, after 
speaking in forcible terms of the terrible consequences which would 
follow an effective blow at London, the heart of the Empire, he put 
forward his scheme for thoroughly effective and impregnable Home 
Defence. He first expressed his doubts as to the possibility of any 
great development of the auxiliary forces, and then propounded his 
panacea, which was simply and solely the creation of rifle clubs 
enabling every able-bodied man to become a rifleman. ‘ You will 
then,’ said his Lordship, ‘ have a defensive force which will not only 
repel the assailant if he come, but which will make the chances of 
that assailant so bad that no assailant will ever appear;’ and he urged 
his hearers to disseminate his views throughout the country. 

And about the same time a high military authority, Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, than whom no one entertains a 
stronger aversion to a defence by mere numbers, contributed 
incidentally, but assuredly most unintentionally, to the popularisa- 
tion of the number-theory by the promulgation of a scheme of cycle 
manceuvres which, on a very small scale, were carried out in Sussex 


in August last. In a pamphlet published in the previous June the 
General writes as follows : 


The estimates formed at the headquarters of the great cyclist organisations of 
the country give about one million as the number of male cyclists in this island. 
If out of this number we could induce even a moderate proportion to enrol them- 
selves as riflemen, I believe it would do more than anything else to gain the time 
we should require in order to defeat any invasion or raid made by an enemy. 


In his subsequent report he speaks of this source of defensive 
power as: 


a power for defence in the country that it would, in my judgment, be madness to 
allow to go to waste. 


The minimum that the General deals with for his purpose is 
100,000 men, and as regards their discipline he says: ‘I do not 


think that to instil the necessary ideas of discipline would be 
difficult.’ 
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Then, both concurrently with and also closely following the 
promulgation of these ideas of the number-theory, came the lessons 
preached far and wide from the mis-read Boer War. And, paradoxical 
as it may appear, the small numerical strength of the Boers gave a 
powerful impetus to the great number-theory, for if only a few 
unorganised and poorly disciplined, and, as many people erroneously 
believed, completely untrained Boer riflemen could hold our South 
African army so long at bay, of what would not the armed whole 
manhood of Great Britain be capable under the stress of invasion ? 
What wonder, then, at the popular reception accorded to the number- 
theory ? 

But of these several motive powers at work it was the utterances 
of Lord Salisbury that caused the gravest anxiety among professional 
soldiers, and filledthem with alarm. Army re-organisation, both prompt 
and sound, is the burning national question of this very hour, as it was 
when his Lordship spoke on the 9th of May. Neither Lord Salisbury 
nor his faithful lieutenant, Mr. Arthur Balfour, are regarded by us 
soldiers generally as taking any special interest in this great ques- 
tion. We consider that had they done so they might have struck 
while the iron was hot, as it was last year, but they let the oppor- 
tunity pass by. We believe that there was little short of absolute 
universal service for Home Defence that the country would not have 
accepted in the first half of 1900. So obvious and pressing were our 
needs, so hopelessly unprepared were we for Home Defence, so 
destitute were we of either personnel or matériel for it, that even 
conscription, veiled in less stringent terms, for Home Defence, would 
have been willingly accepted—at all events, as a temporary form of 
insurance against invasion. Lord Salisbury is in so autocratic a 
position as regards governing this country that he is well-nigh all- 
powerful. By appealing to popular sentiment on the question of 
armed numbers, he can hang up for an indefinite time the question of 
the reorganisation of the army ; and the weight necessarily attaching 
to the words and views of the First Minister of the Crown naturally 
may lead the country to believe that army reorganisation, especially 
that for Home Defence, is after all not so pressing a matter as soldiers 
declare it to be, and that its consideration may be adjourned, since 
defence by mere numbers of armed civilians can with safety be 
substituted for it. 

Now on this matter of Home Defence there seem to be two 
parties of extremists, the one, the supporters of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
scheme, which practically dispenses entirely with a well-trained and 
well-disciplined army capable of manceuvring as well as of 
fighting ; the other, those professional soldiers who would hand over 
to solely such an army the defence of the country, utterly ignoring 
the enormous assistance that could be given to it by what I will 
term ‘auxiliary defence’ entrusted to troops of lesser value and to 
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the manhood of the country. I hold and I shall endeavour to show 
that it is in the existence of both species of defence, and in the 
combination of the two, that lies an almost unconquerable resistance 
to invasion. 

In order, however, to be able to form any opinion as to the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the proposal to entrust the defence of the country to 
men whose sole claim to confidence is that they can shoot straight, 
are very slightly drilled or trained, and who are accustomed to only 
the mildest form of control as regards discipline, it is necessary first 
to consider our Home Defence in a spirit and a frame of mind far 
cooler and more calculating than that of patriotic enthusiasm only. 

It must be remembered that in any conflict between two opposing 
forces it is the attacker that determines the general plan of the cam- 
paign, for it is with him, and not with the defenders, that the 
initiative rests. No doubt the plans of the attackers must depend to 
a great extent on the general scheme of defence so far as it is known, 
but once the attack is commenced, to that the defenders will have 
to conform. 

To discuss the various forms that any invasion of this country 
might assume—and doubtless in the intelligence bureaux of Con- 
tinental armies they are innumerable—would be foreign to the purpose 
of this article. But it seems to be too generally assumed that in all 
cases, without exception, there will be but one objective of the invader, 
and that, the capital. But though the name of the commander 
of the army to which London was surrendered would be prominent 
in the annals of the world until the extinction of the globe, it may be 
doubted whether, considering the utter and complete and ruinous 
dislocation of commerce and industry which would ensue in conse- 
quence throughout the world, including the country of the invader, 
the game resulting in a mere surrender of London, whatever that 
may mean, would be worth the candle. London temporarily occupied 
would be but a barren result so long as our fleet still existed, and 
our arsenals, manufactories of warlike stores and dockyards were 
still intact ; and the temporary occupation of London would not 
necessarily touch these. 

If our enemies would seek to lower our commercial and mercan- 
tile supremacy from its present commanding position without much 
immediate damage to themselves, and at the same time to render us 
a negligible factor in international politics, the wiser process, that 
productive of permanent results, would lie in the drawing of our 
teeth to such an extent as to compel us to accept such terms of peace 
as might be dictated to us. Until Woolwich, Newcastle, Birmingham, 
and our dockyards are in the possession of the enemy, the nation 
still retains the material necessary to keep its biting and its fighting 
power going. Not that for one moment are isolated blows at some 
of our great shipping and mercantile ports, or a mere raid on the 
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capital or elsewhere, to be regarded as in the slightest degree im- 
probable. Nations roused to excitement and enthusiasm very often 
get the whip hand of their governments, and the prospect of the 
capture of London and holding it even for a very brief period might 
at some favourable time sweep all after-considerations away out of 
mind and sight. 

Against every variety of invasion the country must, therefore, 
be prepared, and, as I hope eventually to be able to show, one prin- 
ciple must underlie the resistance whatever form the invasion may 
assume. 

The next matter for consideration is the theatre of war, and in 
this respect the British Isles are unique. The character of the theatre 
of war has necessarily a very great influence on the character and 
conduct of the military operations carried out in it. Dr. Conan 
Doyle views the theatre of war in one of its aspects only; he regards 
it as ‘a country of hedgerows ’—a feature which affects tactics and 
marching only, and no other of the matters which enter into 
campaigns. The main topographical feature is the enormous length 
of coast line compared with the small area enclosed by it. Those places 
on this coast where a landing in force, in view of future operations 
from any one of them as a base, is possible may be comparatively 
few and well known; but they are sufficiently numerous to afford 
opportunities for a number of simultaneous attacks, more or less 
feigned, to divert attention from the real point of attack. Moreover, 
along this line are a number of places sufficiently important to make 
it worth the while of a small force to land at them and attack them. 
In the theatre itself there are many kinds of physical features short 
of really mountainous country and of ‘kopjes,’ though both are 
imitated here and there on a small scale. It is what is on the 
natural surface that is so peculiar a military feature in our islands. 
Important towns and cities, the seats of industries, stud the face of 
the country at short distances apart ; there is a teeming population, 
and there are vast stores of supplies; and, owing to the needs of 
the population, the whole surface of the country is covered by a 
labyrinthine network of communications; railroads, high roads, 
by-roads, and canals. These communications are of the most 
complex character, a feature which must play a great part in a 
war. This complexity escapes the notice of those whose railway 
journeys run along the arterial lines only. A Londoner can go to 
Inverness, Newcastle, Holyhead, Cornwall, or Dover without the 
slightest delay in his journey and without once changing his 
carriage. A cross-country journey, or a journey from some little 
provincial terminus to another point not on an arterial line, with all 
its delays and changes of trains, will enable a traveller to realise this 
complexity, and if he will but in imagination magnify himself into 
some military unit, such as a battery with its guns and waggons, a 
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cavalry regiment with its horses, or even a battalion of infantry with 
its full equipment, he will form some faint idea of what moving 
troops about the country for urgent military needs means. There 
is yet the moral aspect of the theatre of war to be noticed. 

London is not Great Britain, as Paris in the past was said to be 
France. Great Britain is not either France or Germany or Austria, 
a collection of large bodies of human beings, each of different 
characteristics. Great Britain—notwithstanding that even in foot- 
ball we have our so called international competitions, and in all our 
amusements and sports we cherish local and territorial distinctions—is 
one homogeneous whole, So closely tied together are we, owing to 
short distances, short communications, and instantaneous interchange 
of thoughts and words by telegraph and telephone, that in really 
vital national questions the country is one; and any matter affect- 
ing one part makes its effect felt all through the rest of the 
community. We have no outpost positions, no real advanced 
positions, as had the Boers, for instance, or the French in the Vosges 
or on the Moselle. Great Britain is one huge position. 

Returning now to the Home Defence of this curious theatre of 
war. 

I may say that I am not in the secrets of the official scheme of 
defence against invasion, but sometimes I hear of certain positions 
selected for the defence of the capital and of certain units being 
already told off for the occupation of those positions, and though 
I cannot quote chapter and verse for my authority, I believe I am 
right in saying that for the defence of the capital, local troops, the 
volunteers, will be drawn from all parts of the kingdom, leaving their 
own homes without any defenders at all. 

It is desirable here to quote from General Maurice’s report a 
passage to which I shall have again to refer later on : 


They [the civilian rifle clubs] have a notion that they would be able to con- 
tribute effectively to national defence by defending their own homes. They do 
not realise that all past history shows that such an attempt would be fatal to their 
homes and the very thing which an enemy would desire to bring about. I do not 
think that, if those who understand the question would take effective steps to bring 
before them the fact that to defend either their homes or England as a whole the 
enemy must be met and defeated, they would refuse to listen. I was asked in 
Birmingham—@ propos of the cyclist scheme—why men from the north should 
come down to the defence of London, seeing that round Birmingham there was 4 
more dense population requiring to be defended than there was elsewhere. I am 
assured that this impression is common also even among the volunteers. It would 
therefore be a great service if some statesman who can speak with authority 
would explain that our only course for national defence is to meet an enemy wher- 
ever he comes; that we and every Continental Headquarter Staff know perfectly 
just where an enemy can land, and where he cannot, upon the shores of England ; 
that our scheme of home defence has to be regulated by those considerations, and 
that an enemy would try to distract attention by threatening or carrying out 
landings at many different points. 
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From the General’s words, ‘the enemy must be met,’ it may be 
presumed that our Home Defence will not necessarily be confined to 
the defence of certain prepared positions, but that, should opportunity 
offer, our troops will move against him, attack him, and drive him 
pack ; but even in the case of our having elected to receive the attack, 
then, after repulsing him, we shall have to turn the repulse into a 
decisive defeat by following him up in pursuit, counter-attacking 
him, and pushing him into the deep blue sea, which he so venture- 
somely crossed to attack us. All these methods mean movements 
of troops, and one of the specially marked features in this defence 
will be centralisation of control. 

It will be the Commander-in-Chief, sitting quietly at the War 
Office, as Von Moltke sat in Berlin in the earlier stages of the 1866 
campaign, who alone will be in a position to form a correct judgment 
of the general situation, and to deal from time to time with it as its 
aspects vary. It will be he alone who, from the multitudinous 
reports pouring in to his Intelligence Officers, will be able to regard 
each incident in its right proportion as it occurs, and to order the 
movements necessary in consequence; and, unless confusion is to 
become worse confounded, the control and use of our highly compli- 
cated network of railways must be in his hands alone. It will be for 
him to decide where and when he will need troops, and whence and 
when they are to be drawn, and in compliance with his directions 
the various bodies of troops must move either by march or by rail as 
surely as a piece on a chessboard is moved by the player to its 
appointed square. This means manceuvring prior to the encounter, 
and in preparation for it. But of all difficult tasks, manceuvring of 
this kind in Great Britain stands in the front rank, and it is only 
by thoroughly well-disciplined and well-trained troops that such 
manceuvres can be carried out as intended. And afterwards, in 
the encounter in close country, the battle manceuvres necessary in 
the course of the battle, either in attack or defence, depend for 
their success on the quality of the troops. 

Dr. Conan Doyle, in his bold assertion that there is ‘only one 
thing which wins a modern battle, and that is straight shooting,’ 
does here, I am bound to admit, speak like a genuine amateur. He 
claims for this ‘ one thing’ a power that would be of little value or 
productive of but poor results unless many other ‘things’ are well 
worked in combination with it—disposition and employment of 
the troops, their leading, their intelligent use of the ground, prompt 
compliance with orders, and many other ‘things.’ It is not only 
any ‘ one thing’ that will win the battles of the future, least of all in 
close and difficult country. If any illustration of this truth were 
needed, it is supplied by the Boers themselves, who had learned the 
other ‘things’ to perfection. If Dr. Conan Doyle had watched, even in 
England in peace time, different units entraining or detraining at a 
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railway station ; if he had been present at that discreditable march from 
Aldershot to the New Forest four or five years ago, he would have 
realised the importance of rigid discipline. If Dr. Conan Doyle had 
studied the details of the movements of large bodies of troops in a 
campaign he would have realised what an important part discipline 
plays in carrying out those movements successfully, and how some 
little breach of discipline may upset even the best arranged plan. 
Has the Doctor ever read how the disobedience of three marauding 
English soldiers—‘ three plundering knaves,’ as Napier calls them— 
deprived Wellington of a most splendid success, and saved Soult from 
the most terrible disaster, on the 31st of July 1813 in the Pyrenees ? 

Discipline is not, as some people think, arbitrary control, it is 
ready and prompt obedience to order. And Dr. Conan Doyle insures 
us this quality in its full power in only 10,000 out of 1,000,000 men. 
The time when discipline is most necessary is not during the actual 
fight, when men are highly excited and striving to get the better of 
the enemy; it is on the march, in the bivouac, in the trials, physical 
and mental, which have to be borne, so to speak, in ‘cold blood,’ 
when away from the enemy, that real discipline shows its value. 
It is a habit of conduct, not separate and isolated acts by an 
individual, and in the defence of our country it is impossible to dis- 
pense with this quality in our defenders. 

In the foregoing remarks I have given what I believe to be a 
fair sketch of the officially accepted view of our own Home Defence, 
and of the special difficulties in carrying it out arising from the 
nature of the theatre of war. So great are those difficulties that the 
control of the attack will be mere child’s play to the control of the 
defence, and unfortunately it is only the soldier who, by training, by 
long and close study of the military records of the past, and by 
knowledge of the details of the work of carrying on a campaign, can 
fully realise those difficulties. Dr. Conan Doyle has conclusively 
shown his failure to grasp the question of Home Defence by his 
statement that ‘ one of the most certain lessons of the war, as regards 
ourselves, is once for all to reduce the bugbear of an invasion of 
Great Britain to an absurdity ;’ thus showing that he takes one por- 
tion, or rather only the first portion, of a still uncompleted campaign, 
and that portion unique in its various aspects, especially in its 
theatre of war, as the exemplar, the one guide, for what would happen 
in another campaign, conducted under totally different conditions, in 
a totally different theatre of war, and in a campaign as unique as the 
other. 

To my friend whom I have mentioned as asking me to draw on 
the pages of military history to refute these new ideas, I say I 
honestly admit that my small knowledge of the warfare of past ages 
fails to supply me with any campaign similar in conditions to the 
necessarily brief but vitally important struggle that a campaign 
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between Great Britain and a foreign Power on British soil 
would be. 

But a man who propounds ideas on military subjects is not to be 
contemptuously ignored or ridiculed simply because he is not a pro- 
fessional soldier, or perhaps a soldier at all. The cavalry soldier, 
Montalembert, the civilian Fergusson, taught us sappers a great deal 
in years long gone by. Still, when laymen put forward schemes deal- 
ing with technical subjects, they are bound to show that they really 
understand what they are advocating, and have studied the matter 
in all its bearings. The keystone of the defence advocated by Dr. 
Conan Doyle is a huge crowd of men firing rifles from behind hedge- 
rows, a crowd confronted by an army of the highest disciplined, best 
disciplined, and most thoroughly equipped troops. We professional 
soldiers search through the past military history of the world to find 
any support for such a theory of defence, and we search in vain. Dr. 
Conan Doyle was good enough to quote in the 7imes Switzerland as a 
case in point in the past, and he adduces the South African campaign as 
a proof in the present. The mention of Switzerland shook our faithin 
the Doctor as a student of military history; the adducing the Boers’ 
defence as applicable to England appears to be claiming for simi- 
larity two campaigns utterly dissimilar in every respect but one— 
namely, the weapons in the hands of the fighting men. The defence 
of this country is so peculiar that the records of the past everywhere 
in the world throw little light on what may happen in the future. 
But what all history points to is the value of a really good army in 
all warfare, and in warfare of all kinds whatever; on this point our 
experiences are at one. It will be well, then, to hold firmly for the 
present to retaining in our Home Defence the one element which 
at all events is trustworthy and reliable, and not either to allow its 
quality to be lowered and still less its presence to be dispensed with 
until Dr. Conan Doyle and his supporters have thoroughly thought 
out and mastered all the trifling little details which, besides firing off 
loaded rifles, go to constitute war, campaigns, and battles; and then 
to come into the arena of public discussion, and prove their case ; and 
then, but not till then, may we, the professional soldiers, be free to 
accept Dr. Conan Doyle’s warriors in place of those which we now 
have under our hands for the protection of Dr. Conan Doyle himself 
and his fellow citizens. 

And now forsome of my own suggestions as regards Home Defence. 

Being of the opinion that the official scheme shadowed forth in 
the last quotation from General Maurice’s report is incomplete, and 
that the number-scheme, notwithstanding its support by the Prime 
Minister of this country, is hopeless, I venture to submit a scheme of 
the arrangement of our land armed strength, making good the 
omissions of the former by the good points in the latter. 

This armed strength should consist of an army which may be 
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called the Ordre-de-Bataille army, an army thoroughly capable of 
manceuvring and of fighting the decisive battles, whether of defence 
or offence; and secondly of an Auxiliary Defence force, thoroughly 
organised, and formed of the lesser trained troops and the available 
manhood of the country. 

The purposes of the creation of the Auxiliary Defence force are, 
first, to delay to the utmost the advance of the invader. 

Secondly, so to surround him with a cordon of our fighters that, 
while he shall not be able to learn anything of the movements and 
intentions of the Ordre-de-Bataille army, every movement of his own 
shall be watched and immediately reported to headquarters. 

Thirdly, to ensure throughout the island, in every town, city, and 
large village, whether on the coast line or inland, the permanent 
presence of a body of armed men capable of offering a certain 
amount of resistance, affording protection to the inhabitants against 
small attacks, and inspiring every one in the country with that con- 
fidence which would be sorely tried were all armed men liable to be 
withdrawn to take part in the main defence. 

Of these purposes in view, the first, delay, is by far the most 
important as regards the general scheme of defence. In this 
campaign the distances between the invader and any objective he may 
select, whether it be the main objective or an intermediary objective, 
will be very short ; and, moreover, the campaign itself will be one not 
of months or even weeks, it will be of days only. Both invader 
and invaded must therefore make the very best use of the time at 
their disposal. The former will seek to shorten matters by pressing on 
in full strength, so as to sweep away at once all opposition ; the latter 
will have, as already indicated, a hard task to concentrate his Ordre- 
<de-Bataille army in time at the really threatened point. An hour’s loss 
of time to the invader may be the equivalent of hours of gain to the 
defence. Only soldiers who know what is involved in the word 
‘movement’ when applied to troops in a theatre of war can thoroughly 
realise the value of time. 

This delay would be effected not only by local military defence 
against the advanced parties of the invader, but by placing physical 
obstacles in his way along the roads by which he advanees—deep 
trenches cut across the roads, trees felled on to them, wire entangle- 
ments, breaking bridges and culverts, and thorough destruction of the 
by-roads by which he could gain his goal in a roundabout fashion— 
and further, all important, guarding these obstacles by troops, so 
that their removal could not be effected except under fire ; these are 
the most effective methods of securing delay. In many instances the 
defenders would be able to take the offensive, and to wrest from his 
leading troops some point of vantage gained. 

As regards the second purpose, there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty in carrying out this so effectively as to render any hostile 
“dvance a literal ‘leap in the dark.’ 
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The third purpose not merely suppresses the ubiquitous ‘ Uhlan’ 
of 1870-71—harmless soldier, as he was in practice, though an 
inspirer of terror all over France. Small raiding parties will find 
that the cry of ‘Hands up’ will everywhere meet with a warm 
response. Most thoroughly do I enter into the feelings of the 
Birmingham cyclists already mentioned in the last quotation from 
General Maurice’s report. It is all very well to assure me that the 
best chance I have of keeping possession of my limited stock of silver 
spoons and forks is to remove all the locks and bolts of my doors for 
utilisation in London. As a military man I may understand the 
reasoning and submit to fate ; but human nature is strong in us all, 
and if even I feel a suppressed but sneaking desire to retain the locks 
and bolts, the civilian population would most assuredly be kept, during 
an invasion, in a quieter and calmer frame of mind, less liable to 
panic, if allowed to keep their own doors locked, bolted, and barred, 
even if there is no appearance of any burglar in the immediate 
vicinity. 

I am fully aware that dissemination of forces is a mistake, and 
that an army which tries to defend all points at once will in all pro- 
bability lose all; but, nevertheless, I hold that the principle of our 
Home Defence must be to dispute every mile of the enemy’s advance, 
and to attack and drive him back at the earliest moment. If our 
resources in men and material were limited, such a policy would be 
as impracticable as it would be unwise, and our only chance would 
lie in a counter-attack crushing him after a vain assault on some well 
prepared position. We should have only one basket in which to 
deposit our eggs for safety from breakage, and into that one receptacle 
they would have to go. The special guardians of the basket would 
be its only defenders, while the rest of the country must sit tamely 
looking on at the strife. But our own resources in men and material 
are enormous, and I firmly maintain that from this vast number of 
men we could organise such a valuable force of auxiliary combatants 
and helpers that, while the main army would be kept intact for the 
manceuvring and the decisive struggle, there would be an abundance 
of other troops to carry out effectively the work of auxiliary defence, 
all of this being in conformity to one general scheme. 

I do not understand and I have never understood why in the 
defence of an invaded country the monopoly of the defence should 
rest with the professional soldiers. I hold that from the whole of 
the male able-bodied population the Government should obtain as 
much assistance as possible, and that the population is within its 
rights—and is only, in fact, doing its plain and obvious duty—in 
claiming to afford a maximum of assistance. This point first came 
before me in 1874, when, at the Brussels Conference on the Usages 
of War, I had the good fortune to be Assistant Military Secretary to 


the British representative, the late General Sir Alfred Horsford. 
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At that conference the extent to which the population might take 
part in the defence was one of the questions which was most 
warmly debated, and on which. the division of opinion was most 
strongly marked. On the one side were the representatives of 
Powers like Russia and Germany possessing great professional 
armies, on the other those of small States like Belgium and 
Switzerland. The principal German delegate, General von Voigts- 
Rhetz, was the most prominent objector to the rights of the popula- 
tion. Baron Lambermont, the Belgian delegate, put the question 
plainly whether an isolated individual, not a soldier, might at some 
point away from the enemy ‘ blow up a bridge at a moment’s notice, 
thus impeding the advance of the enemy,’ and yet be regarded as a 
fair opponent as much as the soldier in a military organisation. In 
the end the conference evaded the decision of the question and left 
it unprovided for, and I gather that the Hague Conference left the 
matter much where it stood in 1874. Since that: time I have, 
in studying the details of the period of the Franco-German war 
subsequent to the investment of Paris, found ample reasons for 
the dislike manifested by the Germans to any form of resistance 
other than that offered by the hostile army itself, for 1870-71 had 
taught them what great difficulties they would have encountered in 
the second period of the war had this outside assistance to the 
French army been thoroughly arranged and organised beforehand. 
The work of the two classes of defence is separate, but in strict 
combination. The auxiliary defence is hopeless without an Ordre-de- 
Bataille army ; the Ordre-de-Bataille army throws away most valuable 
assistance, leaves it unused, if there is no Auxiliary Defence as its 
complement. In this respect the second period of 1870-71 is most 
instructive as foreshadowing, from what did happen, what might 
have happened from the day of Coulmiers, the 9th of November 1870, 
when the Germans were forced to evacuate Orleans, up to the 
2nd of December, when they re-entered it. Gambetta, when he 
called for a levée en masse and proclaimed la guerre a l’outramce, 
went on the right lines for Home Defence; but he essayed a task 
which, owing to the absence of previous organisation and the short 
time at disposal, was far beyond the power of any human being. 
Owing to these causes the second German army, in its hurried 
march from Metz to the Loire, found the prepared outlying local 
defences abandoned by their defenders ; the physical obstructions on 
the roads were easily removed, as no fire was brought to bear on 
them during the process of removal, so that the progress was not 
arrested until it came in direct contact with a portion of the main 
line of defence. On the western, the other, side of the Paris-Orleans 
road, the local defence, under General Fiereck, at all events 
thickened so densely the fog of war which hung between von Moltke 
and the defenders of the country that for more than a week some 
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70,000 or 80,000 men under the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin were kept on the tramp to one point of the compass after 
another in search of a main body which was calmly at rest some 
thirty or forty miles in a totally different direction ; and when the 
local defence at last fell through, the previous efforts came to naught 
because it was an Ordre-de-Bataille army to a great degree as poorly 
trained and as provincial as the local forces themselves that the 
invaders found before them. Had all the franc-tireurs been like 
the well-disciplined troops of Cathelineau, or had the French 17th, 
18th, 20th, and 21st corps been as reliable as the 15th, and to a 
certain extent the 16th corps, history would have presented a very 
different aspect. 

And now as to the composition of each of the two factors in the 
Land Armed Home Defence, the Ordre-de-Bataille army and the 
Auxiliary Defence force, and the sources from which they are re- 
spectively drawn. I must here repeat the expression of my opinion 
that the leading of the Ordre-de-Bataille army and its effective 
employment in this country is possible only with well-trained and 
well-disciplined, and it must be added well-officered and well-staffed 
troops. Those units of the regular army that happened to be at 
home at the time of the invasion would necessarily be the nucleus of 
the army; but as in any case the number of these units would be 
insufficient, this number must be supplemented from elsewhere. 
Holding the opinion that the regular army should be so organised as 
to be able to meet its own needs, and that calling on the Militia, 
the Yeomanry, and the Volunteer force in time of emergency to 
aid in meeting those needs is only a practical acknowledgment of 
unsound organisation, it is the Militia units which, not being 
mis-employed abroad out of their proper sphere of work, would 
have to make up the numerical deficiency of the Ordie-de-Bataille 
army. In fact, of it they would form the bulk. With the units of 
the Volunteer force I shall deal presently. 

But the Militia for this purpose would be a very different force 
from the Militia as it is to-day. The regular army must have its 
own methods for keeping its ranks full, and not use the Militia 
as the milch cow. Universal liability for Home Defence must 
be the foundation stone of the Home Defence organisation ; 
selection by ballot for the Militia the means of obtaining the units, 
the quotas supplied being regulated by the population. It would 
obviously be on the counties in which are the great centres of industry 
that would fall the task of supplying the largest quotas; and this 
is only right, because it is those centres specially that are concerned 
with and flourish by a reliable Home Defence. It is merely the 
first year that any great local strain would be felt. To the organisa- 
tion of the Militia the German system should be applied. The 
recruits should join simultaneously at a fixed period ; the training 
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through the following year should be carried out in all alike, and the 
result would be a very fairly trained battalion at the end of even the 
first year. The Militiaman would differ from the Regular mainly in 
the comparative short time with the colours and of the eventual 
trainings. In connection with the organisation and training of a 
Militia force for Home Defence there would be many details to be 
thought out and arranged, especially the matter of substitution, but 
none of them present insuperable difficulties. What the strength 
of the Militia, Infantry and Artillery, and Engineers should be as the 
main portion of the Home Defence army must be determined by 
the authorities who know our requirements. But whatever that 
number may be in addition to our existing 120,000 Militia, it should 
be provided. 

I am one of those weak-brained people who are hopelessly 
incapable of following any train of reasoning showing that universal 
liability to service for Home Defence is anything but as natural a 
duty for the able-bodied men of this country as is any right they 
may claim and enjoy as citizens of the country. Universal liability 
for Imperial service outside the country is another and a different 
thing altogether. The much-vaunted voluntary system has been at 
work for years,and has shown itself to be a complete failure in 
producing an efficient army of good troops for Home Defence. 
Judged by the requirements of modern war in the military operations 
in this unique theatre of war, an ‘armed crowd’ is the most flatter- 
ing epithet that could be applied to our auxiliary forces as they are at 
the present time, and as under the existing system they ever will be. 

And in composing our Ordre-de-Bataille army no unit must be 
included that does not fulfil four requirements, each and all alike 
essential to efficiency. 

First, every individual in the unit must have been thoroughly 
trained. 

Secondly, the unit must have undergone, as a unit, a thorough 
course of training of such length and at such places and at such 
times as suits the military authorities, 

Thirdly, the unit must be well disciplined. 

Fourthly, the unit as a whole must be at the disposal of the 
military authorities at any moment, anywhere, and for any length 
of time, whether for war or for training. 

A re-organised Militia can give us any number of units fulfilling 
all these conditions, no matter how many units beyond those already 
existing may be necessary for the defence of Great Britain, the heart 
of the Empire; and it is because there is hardly one, if one, of the 
240 units of the Volunteer force that does or can fulfil all these 
four requirements that induces me to assign them elsewhere than to 
the maneeuvring Ordre-de-Bataille army. 

And now to the Auxiliary Defence force. Of this, the existing 
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Volunteer force must not only be the nucleus, the stock on which 
all other defensive organisations must be grafted, it must be the 
very life and soul of the force, and of the many and most important 
duties that will have to be carried out. From the present Volun- 
teer force must of course first be assigned to our fortresses 
and coast defences the units in the immediate vicinity of those 
places. To the remainder falls in their localities primarily the 
euxiliary defence work already sketched in this article. And as to 
the result. Take one illustration only. The Ordre-de-Bataille 
army is concentrating, say, near the capital or in rear of the 
Surrey Hills, and between it and the disembarked invader on the . 
South-Western coast is the barrier formed of the local Volunteer 
forces of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, with those of Berkshire on 
one flank and Essex on the other. And if at any other point or 
points on the coast, already to a certain extent guarded by their own 
local auxiliary defence, reinforcements are wanted, General Maurice 
would come trooping down in his motor bath-chair, with his thousands 
of cyclists behind him, from the hitherto undisturbed Midland 
eounties. It seems impossible to imagine any plan which would 
utilise more fully and effectively the valuable elements in the 
Volunteer force than by assigning to it those duties in war which 
it could most effectually and most thoroughly prepare for in peace. 
What an incentive to Colonel Walter and his Berkshire corps, 
er to Colonel Sturmy Cave and his Hampshire corps, to devote 
their time and labour to study and practice of the defence of 
the important lines of communication running through their respec- 
tive districts, if they knew that the custody of those lines would fall 
to them in case of invasion! In Glasgow there are, I believe, two 
<orps of Volunteers whose withdrawal from that city for the general 
scheme of defence would, owing to the civil employments of the 
corps, mean disruption of business at that great commercial centre. 
Under the proposed scheme every hour they gave to learning how 
to keep at arm’s length from Glasgow an enemy making a dash at 
that city would contribute to prevent any disruption at all. More- 
ever, a feint is of value in proportion to its chances of withdrawing 
attention from elsewhere. With thoroughly prepared local defence 
the military authorities would have more time to scrutinise the 
attempt and to judge its real value. Almost any part of this island 
would offer some valuable prey even to a small party of raiders, but 
the bait loses much of its attractive power if it is known that its 
surroundings are a sound local defence. But yet another advantage 
‘accrues from the presence of the local forces. Colonel Crichton’s 
Hampshire brigade has already, I believe, attained a fair standard of 
military efficiency as a brigade, but with fairly definite aims before 
them groups of units such as this could very soon become capable 
of taking the offensive, and attacking the invader when favourable 
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opportunity for doing so offered itself. In course of time a veritable 
auxiliary second army of defence would emerge from the Auxiliary 
Defence forces. 

It has already been laid down as part of this scheme that the Volun- 
teer force should act as a parent stem on which all other defensive 
organisations in existence, or coming hereafter into existence, should be 
grafted. That these defensive associations will eventually be formed 
seems certain; and most desirable isit that the policy originally adopted 
as regards the Volunteer force in 1859, the date of its origin, should not 
berepeated. The Volunteer movement was allowed to grow and develop 
of itself ; the successive Governments did not trouble themselves with 
the control of the development, and to that laissez aller course of 
conduct the comparative smallness of the results of a great idea is due. 
The isolated efforts of the manhood of the country to form organisa- 
tions for Home Defence—whether as rifle clubs, cyclist clubs, or, as the 
most recent form, the Glasgow ‘ Burghers of the Queen ’—must give 
place to a combination of those efforts organised by the Government 
of the country. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s armed mob of brave men with rifles in their 
hands and behind hedgerows would thus give place to an organised and 
fairly trained and disciplined force sufficiently organised and prepared 
to utilise to the utmost the defence of the hedgerows. But the foun- 
dation on which not only this Auxiliary Defence, but also the National 
Defence rests is the well-trained, well-disciplined manceuvring Ordre- 
de-Bataille army, able to cope with the invader on equal terms, or 
rather at an advantage, battered and worn out as he would have already 
become in breaking through the barrier which had been interposed 
between him and the final battlefield. And the extracost to be paid by 
Great Britain, when thus armed to the teeth ? What is it ? Simply and 
solely a ballot-raised, well-trained, well-disciplined, well-officered, and 
well-staffed Militia. Nearly all else is already provided or lies latent in 
the manhood of Great Britain, ready to come to the front at the first 
summons ; and then, until our fleets are swept off the sea, and conse- 
quently the ‘united hosts of Europe’ can pour, without let or hin- 
drance, on to our shores, we shall be able to rest in security at home 
while the main body of our regular army and of our navy defends 
our possessions abroad. 

In conclusion, I would say that Iam fully aware that in thus 
advocating, as I do most strongly, the immediate formation of a 
thoroughly efficient and effective force for Home Defence solely, I 
come into the?category named by the very able writer who, in the 
Times of the 7th of December last, gives us one of his ‘ Lessons of 
the War.’ His own proposals as regards the Army Re-organisation 
include the formation of ‘a great territorial field army (Militia) also 
provided with a reserve, and fully capable of alleviating the 
fears of “the old women of both sexes” at home if the whole of 
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the regular field forces were serving abroad, and ready, as soon as 
those fears had subsided, to reinforce the army over-sea.’ I do not 
think that applying smart epithets to those who differ from us on 
matters of opinion really much enforces our arguments. So I 
merely say that in view of the vastly increased and the actual drain 
on our military strength, the sudden and unexpected transfer of 
some 200,000 of our regular forces to a fresh expansion of Empire 
5,000 to 6,000 miles away, and the enormous strain to which, for some 
long time to come, our military forces will be subjected, I regard it 
as an absolute necessity to secure for our navy increased freedom of 
movement from our shores, and that can only be effected by the 
provision of an effective substitute in its absence; and, therefore, 
I cannot mentally put myself at the standpoint of any one who 
contemptuously regards and smartly labels people who, on this most 
difficult and important question, have the misfortune to differ from 
him. I happen to know that there are plenty of such ‘old 
women’ of the stronger sex in this country at the present time, 
and that I find myself in this matter in remarkably good company. 


LONSDALE HALE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OUR ABSURD SYSTEM OF PUNISHING 
CRIME 


WE justly deplore the barbarity with which past generations treated 
their criminals. The elaborate folly of our present methods will 
excite the wonder of generations yet to come. Barbarous the old 
system certainly was, but there was a practical efficacy about it which 
none could ignore. In~ those rough days a convicted criminal, if 
denied ‘a place of repentance,’ was also denied the opportunity of 
committing further crimes. And when transportation superseded 
the gallows the same result was in great measure assured ; for the 
cases were few where criminals once shipped to our penal colonies 
ever reappeared in their old haunts. So far as this country was con- 
cerned, their deportation practically closed their career. 

In referring to these discarded methods for disposing of criminals 
my purpose is merely to emphasise the fact that their abolition 
deprived the community of an effectual means for dealing with men 
who make crime their profession. For a time, no doubt, penal 
servitude afforded a reasonably adequate alternative. But at the 
present day, so far as crimes against property are concerned, pro- 
longed terms of penal servitude are as obsolete as transportation and 
the gallows. We are thus face to face with a difficulty which has 
hitherto escaped attention, albeit it claims the most earnest and 
careful consideration. 

It is idle to attempt to burke this discussion by an appeal to the 
gratifying fact that crimes and criminals are decreasing in number. 
That such is indeed the fact need not be asserted, for everybody 
acknowledges it, and the judicial statistics afford indisputable proof 
of its truth. But it is no less a fact, although most people ignore it, 
that while crime in general is diminishing, professional crime is on 
the increase. And this is precisely the kind of crime which is the 
most serious danger to the community, and the severest tax upon 
police administration. Great crimes are seldom ‘ undetected’; but 
of course it is one thing to discover the author of a crime, and a 
different matter altogether to obtain legal evidence of his guilt. And 
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in this country the evidence must be available when an accused person is 
placed under arrest. Not so in countries where the police are armed 
with large despotic powers which enable them to seize a criminal with- 
out any evidence at all, and to build up the case against him at leisure, 
extracting the needed proofs, it may be, from his own unwilling lips. 

The peril to the community caused by common crimes, as distin- 
guished from crimes of the first magnitude, will be obvious to the 
thoughtful. For example, a man who murders his own wife is not 
necessarily a terror to the wives of other men. A man who kills his 
personal enemy excites no dread in the breasts of strangers. Or, 
again, take a notorious case of a different kind, ‘the Whitechapel 
murders’ of the autumn of 1888. At that time the sensation- 
mongers of the newspaper press fostered the belief that life in 
London was no longer safe, and that no woman ought to venture 
abroad in the streets after nightfall. And one enterprising journalist 
went so far as to impersonate the cause of all this terror as ‘ Jack the 
Ripper,’ a name by which he will probably go down to history. But 
all such silly hysterics could not alter the fact that these crimes were 
a cause of danger only to a particular section of a small and definite 
class of women, in a limited district of the East End; and that the 
inhabitants of the metropolis generally were just as secure during 
the weeks the fiend was on the prowl as they were before the mania 
seized him, or after he had been safely caged in an asylum. 

In contrast with this, take the case of a commonplace burglary. 
Never a night passes that some crime of this kind is not committed 
in the metropolis. No one can be certain, as he shuts his door and 
lies down to sleep, that the sanctity of his home will not be thus 
outraged before morning. And in every instance there is a real 
element of danger to the occupants, for the burglar is generally ready 
to resort to violence if disturbed in the commission of his crime. 

But this is a digression. What concerns us here is the startling 
fact, that while in recent years there has been a marked decrease in 
crime, crimes of the kind which every expert knows to be the work 
of professionals have steadily increased. But is the fact as stated? 
The criminal statistics of the metropolis afford the best and safest 
test by which to settle the question. The ‘judicial statistics’ would 
be less suitable for the purpose, because they deal with the country 
as a whole, whereas professional crime is unknown save in urban 
populations. Let us then appeal to the statistics. 

First, as to the extent to which crimes against property have 
decreased. Let us, for example, compare the statistics for 1899, the 
last year for which the tables have been published, with those for 
1868, the year after that in which transportation was abandoned. In 
1868 the felonies relating to property numbered 22,083, whereas in 
1899 the felonies of the same class were only 16,149. And yet during 
these thirty years the population of the metropolis increased by more 
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than 3,000,000. In 1868 the proportion of such crimes to each 1,000 
of the population was 6°295, whereas in 1899 it fell to 2.439, 

In a recent ‘ leading article’ on the criminal statistics, The Times 
remarked that, ‘At the present rate of decrease the professional 
burglar and pickpocket will soon disappear.’ Let us test this sapient 
forecast by further analysing the statistics. Professional crime has 
several phases, but the burglar is essentially a professional, and his 
crimes always appeal to the popular imagination. Let us then take 
the burglaries. As we have seen, the felonies relating to property 
were nearly 6,000 less in 1899, with a population of 6} millions, than 
in 1868 with a population of only three and a half millions; but the 
burglaries actually increased from 345 to 447. 

The distinction between the crime of burglary and that of 
housebreaking or breaking into a shop is somewhat technical, and in 
fact they are regarded by the police as falling within the same cate- 
gory. For our present purpose these offences may be grouped 
together; and the following table gives at a glance (1) the average 
annual number of such crimes committed in the metropolis in each 
of the six quinquennial periods from 1869 to 1898, and also (2) the 
average annual proportion of felonies relating to property to each 
1,000 of the population in the same periods. 


Period I II, 


1869-1873 528-8 5-018 
1874-1878 982-4 4493 
1879-1883 1,702'8 4856 
1884-1888 2,095 3823 
1889-1893 2,410 3-249 
1894-1898 2,532°8 2755 


These figures should put an end to any silly dreams about the 
disappearance of the professional burglar. In the year 1869 the 
number of felonies relating to property was 21,529, and the recorded 
offences in the three categories above specified was 559. The 
corresponding figures for 1899 were 16,149 and 2,443, If the 
offences against property had increased in the same ratio as the popu- 
lation of the metropolis, the number of felonies relating to property in 
1899 would have been 39,998 instead of 16,149 ; and if the burglaries, 
&ec., had decreased in the same ratio as other felonies relating to 
property, there would in 1899 have been 244 instead of 2,443. And 
if we go back fifty years the results will be still more startling. In 
1848 the reported felonies relating to property numbered 13,142, 
but the burglaries, housebreakings, and shopbreakings numbered only 
163; whereas in 1899, as already mentioned, notwithstanding an 
increase of more than 4,000,000 in the population, the felonies had 
increased by only 3,000, but the number of the burglaries, &., rose 
from 163 to 2,443, or just fifteen times as many. It should be 
added, moreover, that half a century ago the statistics were far from 
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complete. The graver crimes, such as burglaries, could not escape 
notice ; but the reports of minor offences upon property often failed 
to reach Scotland Yard. | 

A further analysis of the statistics would establish that what is 
true in respect of offences of the burglary class is equally true as 
regards the other kinds of professional crime. The fact then is clear, 
as every expert is aware, that while ordinary crimes against property 
are decreasing, those crimes which are the work of professionals are 
as definitely on the increase. The professional criminal is developing 
and becoming a serious public danger. And my next point is that, 
while crime in general is an ineffaceable blot upon our civilisation, 
professional crime is preventable, and might be suppressed. This is 
not the dream of a visionary, but the intelligent belief of those who 
have practical knowledge of the problem involved. 

Professional criminals are of two classes. There are those who 
are so utterly weak or so hopelessly wicked that they cannot abstain 
from crime, and there are others who pursue a career of crime 
deliberately, with full appreciation of its risks, In the case of both 
classes our present methods are singularly unintelligent; and as 
regards the former class, they are nat only unintelligent but harsh. 
Harsh, I say, because so many of these men are just what society 
has made them. We permit hereditary criminals, men who are 
criminals both by nature and by habit, to beget children to follow in 
their steps. We allow such children to be reared in the midst of 
surroundings that would be morally fatal even to the offspring of the 
worthiest and best of men. And when we reap what we have sown, 
and these wretched creatures bring themselves within the criminal 
law, we pride ourselves upon having an efficient police to trap them, 
and well-ordered gaols in which to cage them; and any unexhausted 
reserve of our Pecksniffian philosophy expends itself in the compila- 
tion of ‘judicial statistics’ of their crimes. 

And in the case of those who are criminals by deliberate choice 
our present methods are still more indefensible. The true pro- 
fessional is an advanced disciple of Hobbes. He is not embarrassed 
by either twinges of conscience or a sense of shame. And for such a 
man a criminal career is a life of adventure, such as will compare 
favourably with most other kinds of sport. A friend of mine, the 
minister of a West End chapel in London, tells how, in his last visit 
to America, he preached in one of the larger gaols, and after the 
service visited some of the prisoners in their cells. One case 
interested him especially, a man of good education and address, and 
seemingly of abilities fitted to command success in the world. My 
friend gave vent to his sincere distress at finding such a man in such 
& position, and was going on to ‘improve the occasion,’ when the 
prisoner cut in with the remark that he believed in England we were 
fond of fox-hunting. My friend, regarding it as a broad hint to 
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change the subject, assented. ‘And may I ask,’ said his companion, 
‘when a man gets a fall does he give up hunting?’ And on getting 
the only possible answer to such a question, he added, ‘I have had a 
bad fall, and no mistake, but I count on ‘better luck another time.’ 
This case is thoroughly typical. The true professional is not a weak 
creature who yields to uncontrollable impulse. Loving a life of 
adventure, and having a soul above working for his living, he pursues 
a life of crime with a full appreciation of its risks. Change those 
risks to certainties, and you at once supply a motive adequate to 
influence his course. If every fox-hunter ended by breaking his 
neck, fox-hunting would be shunned, save by a few desperate men; 
and the same would be true of professional crime of this character if 
it always ended in disaster. 

But here the humanity-mongers will raise an outcry at once. 
The humanity-mongers are so lavish of their pity for the criminals 
that they have none left for their victims; none for outraged 
society ; none for honest and peaceful citizens impoverished by their 
crimes; none for the children they beget and rear to follow in their 
evil ways. ‘ But,’ they will exclaim, ‘ you can’t make men moral by 
Act of Parliament.’ This must mean either that outward restraints 
will not change men’s hearts, or else that they avail nothing to 
control their actions. In the one view it is a mere platitude ; in the 
other it is a transparent fallacy. Where is the man who is governed 
altogether and only by principle? No one is uninfluenced by those 
restraints and incentives which serve to shape and guide the course 
of common men. ‘Lead us not into temptation’ is a prayer that 
none may safely ignore. ‘Morality by Act of Parliament’ is a great 
principle which enters into the very highest religious teaching, and 
it is supreme in the practical ethics of ordinary life. The whole 
criminal law bears testimony to its truth. 

But, we shall be told again, this assumes that severity in punish- 
ment will avail to check crime, whereas experience shows that crime 
has decreased in the very period during which leniency in punish- 
ment has prevailed. Now, first, there is a fallacy in this. Post hoc 
propter hoc is bad logic. It is because we have fewer criminals that 
lighter sentences have become possible. And the diminution in the 
number of criminals has been due to causes that are not far to seek. 
If we go back a single generation, our prisons were so administered 
that a term of imprisonment was an adequate training for a criminal 
career ; and the prisoner on his discharge, finding no one to give him 
a helping hand, was all too likely to turn to crime. But to-day 
prisons are no longer nurseries of crime; and the development of 
practical philanthropy makes it possible for every offender, on leaving 
prison, to return to honest labour. More than this, a generation ago 
the mass of the lower classes were entirely illiterate, and their 
surroundings were so squalid and wretched that a lapse towards crime 
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was easy. To-day this is true only of the lowest strata of the 
population. It is to reforms of this kind, which have improved the 
condition and raised the tone of the humbler classes of the com- 
munity, that the decrease in crime is due, and not to greater leniency 
in punishment. 

But the objection is not merely fallacious: it is irrelevant. For 
my purpose is not at all to advocate an unreasoning return to 
severity of punishment. All I wish to plead for is the introduction 
into our methods of dealing with criminals of a little nineteenth- 
century intelligence and common sense, now singularly lacking. 
Major Arthur Griffiths, one of our best authorities in such matters, 
has declared that our prison population may be classed in two grand 
divisions, those offenders who ought never to have been sent to 
prison at all, and those who ought never to be released. Deduct 
from this statement even more than the usual discount needed to 
reduce any epigram of the kind to the level of fact, and there 
remains a truth which claims the most earnest consideration. Why 
do we imprison our criminals? Those whose breath is not quite 
taken away by a question they will deem so extraordinary will 
promptly give the stock reply: first to punish, secondly to deter, 
thirdly to reform. This third point may here be dismissed with the 
remark that if the State is really responsible to reform its criminals 
its methods are singularly ill-adapted to the purpose. And the 
State is no more bound to punish criminals than to reform them. 
Every mitigation of the criminal law, as, for example, in the case of 
first offenders, is a revolt against the ignorance of the past in this 
respect. The sentence of a criminal court is not intended to 
anticipate the judgment of the Great Assize. Sir John Bridge once 
said to me—and there were few more enlightened criminal judges 
even on the bench of the High Court—‘I have nothing to do with 
punishing crime; that rests with a higher Power. My business is 
to protect the community.’ Punishment is merely a means to an 
end, namely the safeguarding the interests of the community; and 
therefore, if those interests can be best served by letting an offender 
go unpunished, as ex. gr. in the case of youthful offenders, no 
sentence is imposed. 

But, it will be said, it is necessary to punish criminals in order 
to deter the lawless and the weak from crime. True, and I seize 
upon the threefold admission this implies: first, that punishment is 
only a means to an end, namely the protection of society; second, 
that it does in fact deter, and therefore the ‘morality by Act of 
Parliament’ argument is given up; and third, that if the punish- 
ment imposed be inadequate to deter, it fails of its main purpose. 
But here the theoretical and the practical views of the question are 
utterly at variance. The doctrinaire penologist rises from the 
study of the statistics jubilant at the wisdom and success of our 
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present methods: those who have practical knowledge of criminals, 
while recognising to the full all that is admirable in these methods, 
are distressed and amazed at their folly. Let us test them as 
applied to a new community, formed, let us suppose, by a ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers’ exodus or a Boer ‘trek.’ Confidence reigns in the new 
society. Every man leaves his door upon the latch, for no one 
dreams of distrusting his neighbour. But in course of time, when 
hundreds have increased to thousands, and the village has become a 
town, these good people are startled by the discovery that they have 
thieves in their midst. Their first care is to watch for the offenders, 
and trap them. Their next thought is only to reclaim them, and 
no effort is spared to attain that end. But as years go by the fact 
becomes patent that there are certain black sheep in the flock, men 
who have deliberately chosen a life of crime. The community is 
being preyed upon by a gang of habitual criminals. The members 
of the gang are known of course; for habitual criminals are always 
known. But the question is, what is to be done with them? 
Unsophisticated people might suggest that getting rid of the 
criminals would be the obvious solution of the difficulty. But the 
authorities are much too ‘enlightened’ to adopt such a measure. 
Statistics are prepared which prove conclusively that the criminals 
are but a small proportion of the inhabitants, and that the property 
lost by their crimes bears but a small proportion to the wealth of 
the community. What could be more satisfactory? The next 
step is to organise a high-class Detective Police Force, whose duty 
it is to investigate every crime as it occurs, and to discover by 
which of the criminals on the list it has been committed. And 
each time a member of the gang is convicted, he is shut up fora 
limited term ; and then, having of course been duly photographed 
and measured, he is turned out again to commit fresh crimes. 
Meanwhile no citizen’s property is safe. Doors can no longer be 
left on the latch. Not even a window can be left unbarred. The 
whole community is thus kept in a state of siege. 

Let no one turn away impatiently as though such folly would 
be impossible outside Earlswood or Bedlam. My parable describes 
the system which obtains here in England to-day. To illustrate 
it I will cite the following case, taken at random from the news- 


papers : 


At the Clerkenwell Sessions yesterday some interesting references were made 
to the history of a desperate burglar, a man named Henry Marchant, aged forty- 
eight. The prisoner, under several aliases, has had a remarkable criminal career. 
In 1869 he had four months’ imprisonment for theft; in 1872, two months’; in 
1874, twelve months’ for housebreaking ; and in 1879, seven years’ penal servitude 
for larceny. Soon after his release on ticket-of-leave he was captured in the act 
of breaking into a house in Canning Town, when he tried to use a revolver on his 
captor. Liberated on heavy bail, he absconded, and when re-arrested at Man- 
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chester he was in possession of a revolver, a complete burglar’s outfit, numberless 
skeleton keys, and articles of jewellery, the proceeds of robberies in Manchester and 
Liverpool. He was tried at the Old Bailey and sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude. By good conduct in gaol he again obtained a remission of sentence, and 
in 1896 he was caught housebreaking at Bow, for which offence he was ordered 
twelve months’ hard labour and sent back to complete his former sentence. When 
released again Scotland Yard circulated him as a determined and dangerous 
burglar, and observation was kept on his movements. He obtained employment 
and worked regularly for the greater part of the week, but carried out marauding 
expeditions on Saturday and Sunday evenings. On the evening of the 11th of 
February the police watched his house. His daughter was the first to arrive, 
and under her cloak some stolen property was found, but she only carried the 
goods by her father’s directions. Shortly after Marchant came along, when 
the officers closed on him and took him to the station. In his pocket he 
had a powerful jemmy and some skeleton keys, and in his room were found 
jewellery and other property stolen from the houses he was charged with having 
broken into. 


Now this is atypical case. There is nothing exceptional about it. 
Indeed, the newspaper from which it is extracted has come into my 
hands by chance while I have been writing these pages. And I have 
not referred to the man’s official dossier, for I am writing as a private 
citizen, and using nothing but public documents which are open to 
‘the man in the street.’ What, then, is to be done with Marchant 
of the many aliases? One of the most eminent criminal judges of 
our time has described the principle on which he dealt with such a 
case. He first fixed upon a sentence adequate to the particular 
crime proved against the prisoner, and then he took account of any 
previous convictions, and made a proportionate addition to the 
sentence. And the following quotation from A History of the 
Criminal Law of England will suffice to indicate that the principle 
above described is generally followed and acted on. In defending 
judges from the charge of capriciousness in fixing sentences, Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen says, ‘A person in the habit of being present at 
trials would, unless I am mistaken, soon discover that he could 
foretell pretty accurately the sentence which would be passed in any 
case which he had watched.’ Let us then apply the principle to 
Marchant’s case. As the crime of which he was actually convicted 
was not a heinous one, twelve months’ imprisonment would now- 
adays be considergd an exemplary sentence. And if this term were 
increased five-fold on account of the previous convictions proved 
against the prisoner, every fair man would admit that the judge 
' exercised an admirable discretion under the system of punishments 
now in vogue. And in fact the sentence imposed upon him was five 
years’ penal servitude; the judge remarking (to quote the newspaper 
again) that he was ‘a most dangerous man from whom the public 
must be protected.’ 

In Marchant’s case, I repeat, there was nothing exceptional. 
Cases of the kind are of constant occurrence at the Old Bailey. Here, 
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for example, is one of several at the recent January Sessions; it is 
quoted from the Standard newspaper : 


George Gray, twenty-eight, pleaded guilty, at the Central Criminal Court 
yesterday, to robbing and assaulting Mr. Adolph Levinson. The prosecutor had 
entered a cab at Aldgate, when prisoner jumped into the vehicle, and, dealing Mr. 
Levinson a violent blow in the face, snatched away his chain and ran off. There 
were thirteen previous convictions against Gray, and he was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude. 


In yet another case a convict who had returned to crime immediately 
he was released on licence was sentenced to a further term of four 
years’ penal servitude, the judge remarking : ‘He has followed a 
career of deliberate crime of a very dangerous character.’ 

In citing these cases I do not intend any veiled reflection upon 
the discretion of the judges who tried them. On the contrary, I 
recognise that these sentences were in accordance with precedent, 
and with the system which now prevails. In the case of a new com- 
munity the folly of that system would appear almost inconceivable: 
in a society like our own, its folly, though perhaps not so apparent, 
is still more gross; and Sir James Stephen’s approval of it must 
not be inferred from his words above quoted. Those words have 
reference merely to the popular outcry about inequality of sentences. 
So far from approving of our present methods, that eminent jurist 
and judge advocated a ret. n to the death penalty, not only for men 
who commit crimes of brutal violence, but also for offenders of 
another kind. Here are his words: 


I would punish with death offences against property, only upon great delibera- 
tion, and when it was made to appear, by a formal public inquiry held after a 
conviction for an isolated offence, that the criminal really was an habitual, 
hardened, practically irreclaimable offender. . . . I suspect that a small number 
of executions . . . would do more to check crime than twenty times as many sen- 
tences of penal servitude.! , 


My purpose in quoting this passage is merely to appeal to a 
witness of the highest authority in support of my indictment against 
our present methods of dealing with criminals of the class I have 
indicated. As a citizen I appeal to my fellow-citizens to bring their 
intelligence and common sense to bear upon the subject. Here is @ 
man who has outlawed himself by deliberately and systematically 
following a criminal career. Sentences of imprisonment, varying in 
duration from two months to ten years, have had no effect whatever 
upon him. And now, when once again brought to justice, he is to 
be shut up for a few years more, and then again released to resume 
once more the practice of his profession. And this is not the 
decision of the inmates of a lunatic asylum ; it represents the mature 


1 Vol. i. p. 479. 
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wisdom of the wisest race in the world, at the end of the much- 
belauded nineteenth century ! 

And the grounds of this decision are about as reasonable as the 
decision itself. They are, first, the statistics which prove that crime 
is decreasing, and, secondly, regard for the criminal’s sacred right to 
liberty. When this Empire of ours does go down, statistics and 
liberty will figure in its epitaph among the causes of itsfall. Ihave 
already proved that, while crime in general is decreasing, professional 
crime is seriously on the increase. And this increase is due mainly 
to the fact that, owing to the decrease in ordinary crime, sentences 
are now so lenient that they have ceased to be a terror to the pro- 
fessional. Could an intelligent public but see behind the scenes, 
the prevailing sentiment against severe sentences would give place 
to a crusade against short sentences. If an Act were passed fixing 
twelve months’ imprisonment as a minimum sentence, and consigning 
the worst sort of professional criminals to the gallows, it would, I 
believe, though ill advised, be better, and (I have no hesitation in 
adding) more humane, than our present methods. Very many 
offenders who are now committed to gaol would be otherwise dealt 
with; very many crimes into which criminals are betrayed by the 
present system would be avoided ; and that most powerful incentive 
to crime, the teaching and example of the successful professionals, 
would be checked. And before the end of the first decade of the new 


century, our prison population would be sensibly reduced. Lest any 
should dismiss this as a mere rhetorical flourish, I will quote one 
more extract from Sir James Fitzjames Stephen : 


If [he says] society could make up its mind to the destruction of really bad 
offenders, they might, in a very few years, be made as rare’as wolves; and that 
probably at the expense of a smaller sacrifice of life than is caused by many a 
shipwreck or colliery explosion. 


‘Really bad offenders might in a few years be made as rare as 
wolves.’ These are the calm, deliberate words of one whose competency 
to speak on the subject no one will dispute. ‘But,’ the writer imme- 
diately adds, ‘for this purpose a change of public sentiment would 
be necessary, of which there are at present no signs.’ In a word, the 
proposed reform is impracticable. And as regards crimes against 
property, which alone I am dealing with here, I believe the desired 
results may be obtained without any such heroic measures as those 
above indicated. Ido not desire to advocate any drastic changes 
which would distress the public conscience. On the contrary, 
writing as ‘ the man in the street,’ I wish merely to give expression 
to the views of ordinary men : that is to say, of the bulk of the com- 
munity. For in all matters of this kind we are coerced by minorities 
—aggressively active and tyrannical minorities. Just as the 

Vor, XLIX—No. 288 U 
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political teetotalers render all reasonable reform upon the drink 
question impracticable, so is it with the humanity-mongers in the 
sphere of penology. They are comparatively few in number, but 
their success as agitators is abnormal. Let any one propose, for 
example, that a ‘ hooligan’ shall receive the sort of punishment which 
at a public school would be meted out to the son of a duke for gross 
misconduct, and they will raise such an outcry as will stifle legis. 
lation to that end. Another minority, equally small in numbers, will 
always protest against any amelioration of the prisoner’s lot. And 
thus the pendulum is kept swinging, while an easy-going public 
remains perplexed and passive. To that public my appeal is 
addressed. 

Sir James Stephen’s scheme is based on the criminal’s dread of 
the gallows ; mine upon his love of liberty. My first point, then, is 
that in setting themselves to punish crime our criminal courts are 
pursuing a wrong system, a system unworthy of the age, a system 
begotten of medieval superstition and ignorance, In former times 
the doctor set himself to cure disease, The result to the patient 
mattered little. Even if he died in the process, medical science 
scored a success; for, as the Irishman expressed it, ‘ he died cured.’ 
Tn our day it is not the disease the physician considers so much as 
the patient. He carefully studies his constitution and medical 
history, and regulates his treatment accordingly. It is highly 
discreditable to the age that a like change of method has not yet 
been introduced in penology. By all means let a prisoner be tried 
only upon a definite charge, and without reference to his antecedents. 
But once he is convicted, let us have done with this stupid and 
ignorant system of measuring his sentence by his latest offence. If 
@ man traps a fox in his ‘ fowl-run’ he does not let it go again 
because, when caught, it had only killed a chicken or two. So here, 
the question should be not what the prisoner did on the date specified 
in the indictment, but what he is. 

Let there be a full and open inquiry as to his character and 
antecedents. The first question should be, Is he a citizen or an 
outlaw? If he be a citizen who has been betrayed into the com- 
mission of a crime by the pressure of circumstances or some sudden 
temptation, then let ‘mercy rejoice against judgment,’ and let no 
effort be spared to bring about his restoration and reform. Under 
our present system men are sometimes sent to penal servitude, as 
habitual criminals, who might fitly be handed over to the care of 
some experienced philanthropist. If the convicted prisoner be a poor 
wretch who, begotten and born and bred in crime, has not the moral 
stamina to resist when opportunity for theft presents itself, then, 
instead of the brutality which now obtains of treating such an offender 
as a deliberate professional criminal of the other type, let him be 
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sent to an asylum prison, where his life can be spent in useful labour, 
with every reasonable alleviation of his lot. And if it can be esta- 
blished that the offender is a criminal in the sense in which some men 
are artists or architects—in other words, that he is a criminal by 
profession, and habitually uses his liberty to prey upon the com- 
munity—let him be deprived of the liberty he thus abuses. 

True it is that our best judges do at present, before sentencing 
a prisoner, investigate his antecedents. But under the system they 
administer the inquiry is necessarily perfunctory and inadequate, 
and sometimes unfair to the accused; and moreover the result is 
used merely to guide them in apportioning the sentence to the crime 
charged in the indictment. Instead of springing a verbal statement 
upon a prisoner, at a time when he has but a poor chance of being 
able to refute it, his dossier in proper form should be officially 
supplied to the court, and a copy of it served upon himself. That 
dossier should then be made the basis, to quote Sir James Stephen’s 
words, of ‘a formal public inquiry’; and by the result the fate of 
the prisoner should be decided. 

This would involve radical changes in prison administration. 
For even where the law authorises penal servitude for life, the judges 
will not impose, and public opinion will not tolerate, such sentences 
for ordinary crimes against property. But my proposal assumes that 
we shall cease to regard the punishment of the offender as a matter 
of primary importance. Let him suffer his term of punishment, as 
at present enforced, but let him afterwards pass under a discipline of 
a different character, and be allowed, conditionally, of course, upon 
good conduct and industry, every relaxation which may be found 
consistent with order in the prison and the safe custody of the 
prisoner. Reforms of this kind seem to be ‘in the air,’ and I have 
discussed them with men of large and varied experience in the 
management of prisons. The creation of asylum prisons, not for the 
punishment, but merely for the detention, of prisoners committed for 
life, is one of several incidental problems involved in the scheme I 
advocate ; but space precludes my dealing with them here in detail, 
and the legislation necessary to give effect to my scheme is a matter 
beyond the scope of this article. 

It is a matter of opinion, no doubt, whether the fear of such a fate 
would avail to deter such men fromcrime. But it is a matter, not of 
opinion, but of fact, that if the foxes are trapped the hen-roosts will 
be safe. Under such a system the mass of the comparatively small 
band of known criminals who are responsible for almost all the more 
serious crimes against property would in a few years be either 
turned from their evil ways or safely caged in gaol. 

And one more proposal alone is necessary to make such crimes 
as rare in our great centres of population as they are happily rare in 
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rural districts. If we could abolish the market for stolen property, 
we should go far to put an end to stealing, and any change which 
makes the disposal of stolen property more difficult operates to 
check the commission of crime. To attain this happy result nothing 
is needed save to insist upon restitution in every case. And this 
can be achieved by means which, in principle at least, nine-tenths of 
the community would unreservedly approve. Let the prisoner be 
required to disclose what he has done with his booty. And if he 
refuses, or fails to satisfy the court that it is out of his power to do 
so, let there be but one sentence—imprisonment for life. Many 
people would hold that a suitable punishment for an impenitent 
thief would be to crucify him. But torture can never be used with- 
out injury to the society which has recourse toit. Were it otherwise, 
no one who can gauge the bitter distress and misery which, day by 
day, these miscreants cause by their crimes, would hesitate to 
compel restitution, even by means of thumbscrews or the rack. 
The parable of the widow’s mite may receive a new reading here. 
When the rich lose of their abundance, there is plenty of noise about 
it, albeit their cheque books are at hand to make good their loss. 
But every day that passes humble folk are ruthlessly, heartlessly, 
robbed of all their little treasures, and no one seems to care. In a 
primitive state of society the thief would risk being hanged on the 
nearest tree. But civilisation teaches us to trust the State to do the 
hanging. And such is the manner in which the State discharges 
the duty that it is often easier to get the thief into the dock than to get 
his victim into the witness-box. The person who receives least con- 
sideration in a criminal court is the unfortunate citizen who is 
aggrieved by the prisoner’s crime. 

Some eighteen years ago I had an experience of this kind myself. 
A woman who had been in my service for years, and who for several 
successive summers had been left in charge of my house, had a 
‘ follower,’ a man whom I had at one time befriended. This man 
became corrupted by an ‘habitual criminal,’ an old thief, who 
incited him to rob me. They plied the woman with drink, and then 
raided the house, carrying off everything that was portable. 
Summoned back to London by telegram, I put the case in the hands 
of the police; in a few days the thieves were arrested, and in due 
course they were tried and convicted. The one man did every- 
thing in his power to make amends for his crime, and through his 
help I recovered nearly the whole of his share of the plunder. But 
the old criminal refused to saya word. Before sentence he was mute, 
and when afterwards visited by the police he was insolent. It was 
known that he had pledged my things at pawnshops all over London, 
and many of the articles were traced and restored to me. But in the 
absence of the details he refused to give, the bulk of his share was 
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lost irretrievably. I am at times reminded of the crime, for some of 
the stolen treasures were of such a kind that it was impossible to re- 
place them ; and the lapse of time has not cooled my indignation at 
their loss. But it is not upon the thief that my indignation expends 
itself—he only followed the instincts of his type, the instincts of a 
beast of prey—but upon the judge who sentenced him, or, rather, 
upon the system which, in sentencing him, he was administering. If 
a solicitor who, in the legitimate course of his business, got possession 
of documents belonging to me refused without lawful excuse to 
return them, a competent court would order their restoration, and 
enforce the order by committing him to gaol indefinitely. But when 
an habitual criminal steals my goods, the court acts on the archaic 
figment that the crime is a matter entirely between the Crown and 
the thief, and in sentencing the prisoner ignores both my wrongs 
and my rights. 

In this particular case there was not a single point in the 
prisoner’s favour. He was an habitual criminal. He had already 
served two long terms of imprisonment for larceny, and he was 
actually subject to the provisions of the seventh section of the 
Prevention of Crimes Act. Moreover, he acted under no pressure 
of want, nor could any plea of sudden impulse be urged in mitiga- 
tion of punishment. For he was in employment at the time, earning 
good wages, and his crime was planned and carried out with the 
utmost deliberation. And lastly, though he refused to make any 
amends for his offence, he was under no obligation of any kind to 
those to whom he parted with the property. But the law takes no 
account of all this. Had the man acted differently his sentence 
would have been modified. As the case stood, it was merely ‘larceny 
after previous conviction,’ and the sentence passed upon him was 
that which three judges out of four would have imposed, namely, 
five years’ penal servitude—the minimum term at that time allowed 
by the statute. 

One feature in this case of mine makes it singularly apt for my 
present purpose. The penitent thief not only kept a note of every 
pawnbroker whom he had visited in pledging my things, but also 
made efforts to track his impenitent accomplice when out on the 
same errand. And he made no secret of it that what induced him to 
take this action was the belief that, if caught, his helping the police to 
recover the property would obtain for him a mitigation of sentence. 

The scheme I advocate would generally operate in this way. 
There is no comradeship between a thief and his ‘fence.’ The 
receiver always drives a hard bargain, and takes every advantage of 
him. And if the habitual criminal refuses to betray him, it is 
because his help is essential to enable the thief to follow the calling 
which he intends to resume the moment he regains his liberty. But 
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if imprisonment for life were the ordinary fate of an impenitent 
thief, the criminal would generally develop a statutory penitence 
at the moment of his arrest; receivers of stolen property would be 
brought to justice, and the present organisation of crime, which 
owes its success entirely to the methods I here assail, would be 
broken up under the influence of general distrust. 

In this article I have said nothing about the élite of the criminal 
profession. Such menlivewell. They can name their favourite wine, 
and they know a good cigar. A trip to Brighton is an ordinary 
incident in their easy lives; and a winter visit to Monte Carlo is 
nothing out of the way. They are responsible for the elaborate 
frauds, the great forgeries, the jewel larcenies and bank robberies 
which now and then startle the public. All I have urged applies to 
them, of course, with special emphasis. But I have purposely based 
my argument upon ordinary types, and cases such as are of daily 
occurrence. Nor have I embarrassed my argument by discussing 
the vexed question of inequality of sentences. In recent years there 
have been men in judicial positions who have openly repudiated the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, and the code of which it is a part; thus 
vying with the criminals they have sentenced in their contempt for 
the laws of their country. And from time to time public indignation 
is aroused by seeming levity in the penalties imposed upon bad 
offenders. But these are mere eccentricities and blots upon our 
system of punishing crime; and my object has been to attack the 
system itself. I impugn it as being false in principle and mischievous 
in practice. 

One cause of the reproach which justly rests upon what is called 
‘the Christian religion’—I do not refer to Christianity— is the sale 
of indulgences in pre-Reformation times. The Church, in fixing a 
tariff for acts of immorality or crime, not only encouraged the 
vicious to give rein to their evil passions, but lowered the standard 
of morals in Europe. And many a criminal trial in England to-day 
is fitted to produce results as deplorable. The distinguished jurist 
I have quoted lays stress upon the importance of fostering public 
indignation against heinous crimes; but all such wholesome 
sentiment is now discouraged by the action of our criminal courts. 
The law is daily brought into contempt with those to whom it ought 
to be a terror; and the community is taught to look on the criminal 
as au object, not of reprobation, but only of pity. In the case of 
some offenders who, under our present methods, are consigned to 
prison, the pity is well bestowed ; but in the case of not a few an 
agitation to lynch the convict would betoken a healthier state of 
public opinion. I am not here alluding to crimes in which the 
thief resorts to acts of violence. Of course my remark applies to 
such. But throughout these pages I am dealing only with offences 
against property. And I venture the opinion that when it can be 
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proved that men, acting under no pressure of want, or excitement of 
passion, calmly, deliberately, and with great premeditation, plan 
and perpetrate crimes of this character, the gallows. should be 
deprived of its legitimate prey only because more merciful methods 
would be adequate to deal with them. That such criminals should 
escape with penalties which affect them so little that they fail 
even to produce a statutory repentance tends both to deprave the 
public conscience and to encourage incipient offenders to enter upon 
a criminal career. 

Until a very recent period every outbreak of epidemic disease led 
to panic and prayer-meetings: epidemic crime still leads to panic, 
but abuse of the police takes the place of the prayer-meetings. The 
abuse is less intelligent even than the panic. When an outbreak of 
fever occurs, we do not abuse the doctors. We know, what our 
fathers did not know, that it is due to causes which are definite and 
preventable ; and we take the means which science and common sense 
suggest to check the spread of the disease, and to prevent a recur- 
rence of it. But in this matter of crime neither science or common 
sense is allowed a hearing. When, after repeated warnings,a man 
has proved himself to be a moral ‘leper, an outlaw, a criminal in 
character and habitual practice, to set him at liberty is quite as 
stupid and as wicked as it would be to allow a small-pox patient to 
go at large in the community. 

Crime of a certain type, I again repeat, is an ineradicable evil. 
And even that blot upon our complex civilisation, though it cannot 
be effaced, might be considerably lessened. Nothing is more certain 
than that men can be made immoral by Act of Parliament ; and bad 
laws, such for example, as the drink code, are responsible for a large 
share of the crime of the country. And yet no one who has oppor- 
tunities of studying day by day the criminal returns from the 
metropolis can fail to feel wonder and admiration at the proof they 
give of the peaceableness and honesty of the mass of the population. 
But we shall never be rid of the lawless and vicious; and even 
among the honest and the peaceable, the pressure of poverty and the 
taint of insanity will always account for a certain amount of crime. 
But the fact remains that systematic, organised crime against 
property is entirely the creature of our present penal system. A 
single prison would suffice to hold the entire gang of known 
criminals who now keep the community in a state of siege, and a 
single wing of any one of our gaols would more than suffice to pro- 
vide for the band of outlaws who may be described as the aristocracy 
of crime in England. But while we are ready to sacrifice any 
number of valuable lives on the battlefield, to attain results that are 
often doubtful and sometimes worthless, the inalienable right of 
these human beasts of prey, not only to life but to liberty, is main- 
tained with all the blind fervour of a religious superstition. 
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If some small share of the labour and cost successfully expended 
upon keeping cholera and the plague from our shores, or even in 
stamping out rabies among dogs, were diverted in this direction, 
organised crime might be abolished in a single decade. The task 
would be a far easier one than that which sanitary science has 
accomplished. For while the germs of disease are subtle and secret, 
the criminals are known and easily detected. And there can be no 
crimes without criminals: no really bad offences without really bad 
offenders ; and ‘really bad offenders might in a very few years be 
made as rare as wolves.’ 

ROBERT ANDERSON, 





A PLEA FOR THE SOUL OF THE IRISH 
PEOPLE 


A LANGUAGE may be compared to a seed, for a seed is a potential 
flower, and every language is a potential literature; the beauty of 
the flower and the literature vary according to the quality of the seed 
and the language, and the influences they meet when they rise into 
the upper air. Rain, wind, storms, and frosts will destroy the flower, 
adverse circumstances may destroy a literature. A good deal, too, 
depends on the gardeners who await the flower and the language. 
The Latin and Greek languages, as we know them to-day, are 
the husks and shucks of the seeds out of which grew tales of Troy 
and Carthage. It would seem that a language has a certain thing 
to say, just as a seed has a certain flower to produce, and once it has 
said its say a language remains silent or repeats itself. For ten 
centuries the Latin language was the language of every country in 
Europe. It was the language of the State, the Court, the Church, and 
the Library—thousands of volumes were written in this language. Not 
one of these remains for literary reasons ; some half-dozen remajn for 
theological reasons: so we are forced to conclude that no man of 
literary talent was born in Europe for nearly a thousand years, or 
that what remains of a language after it has said what it was created 
to say is a dried husk or shuck. And the second conclusion seems 
forced upon us when we consider that Dante began as a Latin writer, 
that he wrote several works in Latin, and that all these are without 
literary importance. Moreover, he began one of the greatest poems 
of the world in Latin, but found himself obliged to write it in Italian, 
which was then an obscure dialect, Latin, even in his hands, proving 
itself incapable of further literary expression. And the great English 
epic poet, John Milton, Dante’s great rival, wrote in Latin to a con- 
siderable extent. Latin was not Milton’s language in the same native 
sense that Latin was Dante’s, but even in Milton’s time Latin was 
spoken, and Milton’s knowledge of the language was as complete as 
his knowledge of his own. Yet neither Milton’s nor Dante’s Latin 
poems would be considered for a moment as serious contributions to 
Latin literature by the poets of the Augustine age. Horace and 
285 
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Catullus would smile politely and admire them as the works of bar- 
barians, using the word barbarian in the Latin sense. But Milton 
wrote poems also in Italian, and I should not be surprised to hear 
that his Italian poems are nearer literature than his Latin. Our own 
Rossetti, too, wrote poems in Italian, and Mr. Swinburne has written 
French poems, and these poems in French and Italian, I think, will 
be admitted to approach nearer literature than any poems they have 
written in the dead languages. Many Englishmen have written 
French verse, and I know of one English writer at least who, though 
imperfectly acquainted with the French language, has written French 
verses that have passed the most critical French eyes without detec- 
tion of any barbarism or anything that would show them to be 
different from the verses of a mediocre French poet. But to appre- 
ciate a language in its different stages of decay a knowledge of foreign 
languages is not necessary—we have only to compare seventeenth- 
century English with nineteenth-century English. The nineteenth- 
century writer may have more individual talent than the seventeenth- 
century writer, but the language is not so beautiful ; it is not so spon- 
taneous, it is less like spring water and more like some carefully 
prepared beverage. Our fathers and mothers used to drink something 
called negus, and in nineteenth-century writings we detect cloves, 
lemon-peel, and sugar. The nineteenth century has produced some of 
the most beautiful poetry and prose in the world, because some writers 
of extraordinary literary talent lived in thiscentury. Their works are 
efforts of individual genius, and owe very little to the language, 
which they had to re-make. The beautiful use and the fearful mis- 
use of language which we find in Byron and Shelley respectively 
could not be exampled in any two seventeenth-century writers. At 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century every one wrote well, and every one wrote without style. 
There was no need for style then, any more than there is need for a 
filter when the water is taken straight from the well-head. Style 
becomes necessary when a language becomes corrupt, just as a filter 
becomes necessary when a stream has left the mountain and has 
passed through a town. The writers of our dramatic literature and 
the translators of the Bible knew nothing of style ; they wrete the 
popular speech of their time, which was as beautiful as the architecture 
of their streets. Style began with Milton—Milton was the first 
stylist, and since Milton the necessity for style has become more and 
more pressing. A dozen years ago Walter Pater said that he wished 
to write in English as in a learned language, and since the death of 
Walter Pater—whom I shall always regard as England’s last great 
writer—we have seen the language pass into the patty-pans of 
Stevenson and many various pint pots. And seeing that English is 
now spoken in every quarter of the globe, and has absorbed several 
continents, it would seem as if the language were going to become 
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the commercial language of the world, just as Latin has become the 
theological. It seems impossible to believe that the English language, 
which has already produced so long a literature, will be able to 
enwomb the many aspirations latent in Australia, America, and South 
Africa. It seems impossible that the unwieldy bulk of literature 
which will pile itself up in the English language in the next fifty 
years will not compel those who desire a work of art to isolate them- 
selves in some less vulgar speech ; it is imperative to believe that the 
poets of that time will find a refuge in the dialects and the small 
languages, and that the universal language will be left to the free and 
fearless use of bankers and popular novelists. 

Literature has ever flourished in the virgin languages. In the 
middle of last century French threatened to become the language of 
Russia, and if it had been accepted by Russian writers as their 
literary medium do you think that Tolstoi and Tourgueneff would 
live with the same intense life in French as they do in Russian ? 

A story is told of how, thirty or forty years ago, three men, the 
last three who could speak literary Bohemian, met in a library and 
decided to revive the language of which they were the last literary 
representatives. A more audacious ddventure was hardly ever under- 
taken, but it has succeeded, and the Bohemian language is to-day 
spoken and written by all the inhabitants of Bohemia. The Flemish 
language, which five-and-twenty years ago was rarely heard in the 
streets of Brussels, is now heard frequently, and it is not improbable 
that the next generation of Belgian writers will writein Flemish. In 
fact, it may be said that all over Europe the desire to preserve the 
small languages is manifesting itself, as if Nature were aware in its 
subconsciousness of the danger of uniformity which a great empire 
imposes, and in her own obscure way were remedying the evil. 
When we see Nature working in this way it is well to listen, for 
she alone knows the whole truth. In Ireland, just as in Bohemia, 
the nation became suddenly aware of what it was losing, and in five 
years 150 branches of the Gaelic League have sprung up. In five 
years it has become an honour to know the language which in 
my youth was considered a disgrace. In five years prejudice 
has melted away ; those, whose minds are alive in Ireland to-day, 
desire the language, in the north, in the west, in the south, and 
in the east; and the question whether Irish children may learn 
their own language in the schools they pay for was debated for the 
first time in the last Session of the last Parliament. On both the 
English and the Irish side the debate was a disappointment. It was 
generally assumed, on the English side, that the English language 
was capable of expressing every thought that could enter the 
human mind, and that there was no reason why as great a literary 
heritage as Shakespeare’s and Milton’s might not await the next 
generation. On the Irish side, I think I can say that no speaker 
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spoke with either knowledge or conviction. The desire of the Irish 
language is, as I have said, no more than five years old, and in the 
last five years the Irish members have been engaged in bitter party 
politics, in internecine strife, and at the close of the last Parliament 
they had forgotten that, below the religious question and the Home 
Rule question, the fundamental desire of Ireland is to possess her own 
soul. It is only within the last five years that Ireland has come to 
see quite clearly that the saving of her soul is inseparable from the 
saving of her language. 

We have always missed securing an Irish Secretary of psychological 
insight. We have had Irish Secretaries who have planned county boards 
and railways, and thought they were solving the problem by such petty 
expedients. Irish Secretary after Irish Secretary has missed his 
chance, but none missed the chance that Mr. Gerald Balfour missed 
in the last Parliament. It has been admitted by Conservatives as 
well as Liberals that Jreland has a right to govern herself on all 
points which do not conflict with the integrity of the Empire, with 
the rights of property, or religious equality. The language move- 
ment was therefore an enticing invitation to Mr. Gerald Balfour to 
leave English intolerance for Irish sympathy. He could have won 
all Ireland’s sympathy by bowing to Ireland’s wish while confessing 
his inability to understand it. I would have had him say: ‘I think 
you are mistaken, I think no literature can ever come out of the 
Irish language, I believe it to be a fast decaying patois of no value 
in the world.’ I would have had him say: ‘Children will start ill 
equipped in the race for life if they learn the Irish language.’ I would 
have had him repeat the entire contents of the article which The 
Times wrote on the letter I sent to it on the language question, and 
having said all these things I would have had him add: ‘ But you 
have a perfect right to learn the language if you please—you are not 
children. It is no affair of mine. So long as your desire does not con- 
flict with integrity of the Empire, with the rights of property, and with 
religious toleration, you are perfectly free. The Irish language does 
not conflict with any of these; learn it.’ I would have had him say : 
‘If the language is to be revived, education in that language must 
be made compulsory. I shall do this as soon as I possibly can. In 
the meantime I will take a step which I think will prove efficacious. 
You see I am anxious to lose no time in conforming to your wishes. 
There are about 1,000 or 1,200 schools in Ireland in which a consider- 
able proportion of the children speak Irish. To every one of these 
schools I shall make a grant of 2/. 10s. a year: 1/. to go to the child 
who speaks most Irish in and out of school, this prize to be voted for 
by the children themselves; 1/.tothe teacher ; and 10s. to the child 
who writes the best essay in Irish. The Irish soldiers have fought 
bravely for the Empire in South Africa, and I think the Empire can 
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afford three thousand a year to enable the Irish to learn their own 
language if they wish to do so.’ 

If Mr. Balfour had said these words instead of seeking excuses 
and hiding himself behind the Educational Commissioners, he would 
have crossed the gulf which separates the English from the Irish 
mind. He has left this crossing to be achieved by some successor— 
the next, or the next, or the next. 

The language question will be raised again in the new Parliament, 
and perhaps by that time some further knowledge of that subject 
will have permeated. The Times newspaper by that time may 
awake to the fact that it is not wise to embitter Ireland still further 
by telling her that what she asks for is not good for her, and 
that England will give her something else instead; that it would be 
wrong for England to allow children to grow up ill-equipped in the 
race for life, etc. Perhaps The Times before then may not only 
reconsider its opinions on this question, but also inform itself 
regarding the present state of the Irish language. For in its article 
on the language movement it said that Irish had ceased to be a 
literary language for the last two hundred years. I will answer this 
statement by producing some poems written within the last ten years 
in the Irish language more distinctive than any poems written in 
the same period in the English language. These poems were 
written for an audience of as few people as the Sagas which were 
composed and recited around the fires of the Norse houses in the 
tenth century. But the size of an audience that a poet addresses 
cannot be taken as a measure of the value of his poetry. If we may 
infer anything from the size of the audience, it would seem that the 
best poetry is addressed to the smallest audiences. Homer's 
audiences were hardly larger than Douglas Hyde’s. Man’s reason 
leads him to think that a hundred millions all speaking the same 
language are more likely to produce a great poet than afew thousand 
people speaking an obscure and despised language, amid rocks and 
barren shores. But Nature’s logic is different from our logic, and 
she seems to have decreed journalists to great nations, and poets to 
small ones. And as Nature has her way in the end, it would be well 
in this moment of popular Imperialism to consider her opinions 
regarding the value of small States and small languages. She has 
expressed herself on this subject more than once very forcibly—more 
forcibly lately in Norse than in Irish. He who would ponder this 
subject must remember that in Norway and Denmark there are not 
ten million people, and yet in these countries in the last thirty 
years has arisen a literature which will compare favourably in all its 
branches with the literatures which have arisen in the same period 
in all the great empires. Ibsen, addressing a theatrical audience 
of probably not more than one hundred thousand, has produced a 
dramatic literature which outweighs all modern dramatic literature ; 
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and it is scarcely less remarkable that Douglas Hyde, writing for an 
audience of a few thousand peasants, should have written poems 
that will, I think, compare with any poems written in the English 
language within the last ten years. In bringing these poems to the 
test, I am put at a great disadvantage—lI am forced to have recourse 
to translation, to the bareness of word-for-word translation. A verse 
translation would be repudiated; it would be said the merit was in 
the translation and not in the originals. 

Lady Gregory, who has put these poems into English, has per- 
formed the delicate task of straining the English language without 
breaking it ; rhyme and metre and the common order of English words 
are alike sacrificed to the idiom of the original. A veil there must be 
always, but in prose translation the veil need not be so dense that those 
who are gifted with literary insight may not divine the original face 
behind it, and I think that those few will agree with me that no such 
distinctive lyrics have been written in English during the last ten 
years. Here the touch seems to me as distinct as Villon’s : 


There are three fine devils eating my heart; 
They left me my grief, without a thing: 
Sickness wrought and love wrought 

And an empty pocket, my ruin and my woe. 
Poverty left me without a shirt, 

Barefooted, barelegged, without any covering ; 
Sickness left me with my head weak 

And my body miserable, an ugly thing ; 

Love left me like a coal upon the floor, 

Like a half-burned sod that is never put out. 
Worse than the cough, worse than the fever itself, 
Worse than any curse at all under the sun, 
Worse than the great poverty 

Is the devil that is called ‘ love’ by the people. 
And if I were in my young youth again, 

I would not take, or give, or ask for a kiss. 


The next, in the form of a little folk-song, expresses the cry of 
the idealist of all time, the grief of his spirit bound by the wants of 
the flesh, the bitterness of isolation among his own people, that 
makes him cry, as one of the oldest of the poets cried long ago, 
‘Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled bird, the birds round about 
are against her.’ 


It is my grief that I am not a little white duck, 

And I'd swim across the sea to France or to Spain ; 

I would not stay in Ireland for one week only 
Without eating, without drinking, without a full jug. 


Without a full jug, without eating, without drinking, 
Without a feast to get, without wine, without meat, 
Without high dances, without a big name, without music, 
There is hunger on me, and I astray this long while. 
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It is my grief that I am not an old crow; 

T would sit for awhile up on the old branch, 

{ would stop my hunger, were I not what I am, 
With a grain of oats, or a white potato. 


It is my grief that I am not a red fox, 

Leaping strong and swift up on the mountains, 
Eating cocks and hens without pity, 

Carrying off ducks and geese as a conqueror. 


It is my grief that I am not a fair salmon, 

Going through the strong full waters, 

Catching the mayflies by my craft, 

Swimming my strongest or swimming with the stream. 


It is my grief that I am of the race of the poets ; 
It would be better for me to be a high rock, 

Or a stone, or a tree, or an herb, or a flower, 

Or anything at all but the thing that I am. 


The next is extraordinarily simple and pathetic, and expresses in 
more homely words the feeling of ‘ lonesomeness’ that is looked upon 
as almost the worst of ills by the Irish peasant, as we know from his 
proverb, ‘ It is better to be quarrelling than to be lonesome.” ‘I 
would be lonesome in it’ is often the reason given for a refusal to 
go from a bog or mountain cabin to some crowded place ‘where 
there is no heed for one or love.’ 


O! if there were in this world 
Any nice little place 
To be my own, my own for ever, 
My own only, 
I would have great joy, great ease, 
Beyond what I have, 
Without a place in the world where I can say 
‘This is my own.’ 


It’s a pity for a man to know, 
And it’s a pain, 
That there is no place in the world 
Where there is heed for him or love, 
That there is not in the world for him 
A heart or a hand 
To help him on his way 
To the mearing of the next world. 


It is hard and it is bitter, 
And it is a sore grief, 

It is woe, it is pity, 
To be by yourself. 

It’s nothing what way you are 
To any one at all; 

It’s nothing what way you are 
To yourself at last ! 
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The sea, and the winds blowing from the sea, can never be very 
far from the dweller in Ireland, and often in these poems they echo 
the loneliness of the lonely listener : 


Cold, sharp lamentation 

In the cold bitter winds, 

Ever blowing across the sky— 

O! there was loneliness with me. 


The loud sounding of the waves 
Beating against the shore, 

Their vast, rough, heavy outcry— 
O! there was loneliness with me. 


The light sea birds in the air, 

Crying sharply through the harbours ; 

The cries and screams of the birds 

Of my own heart—O! that was loneliness. 


The voice of the winds and the tide, 

And the long battle of the mighty war ; 

The sea, the earth, the sky, the blowing of the winds— 
O! there was loneliness in all of them together. 


Here is one in which the storm outside and the storm within 
answer to one another: 


The heavy clouds are threatening, 

And it’s little but they’ll touch the roof of the house. 
The heavy thunder is answering 

To every flash of the yellow fire. 

I, by myself, within my room, 

That is narrow, smal], warm, am sitting ; 

I look at the surly skies, 

And I listen to the wind. 


I was airy, lively, 

On the young morning of yesterday, 

But when the evening came 

I was like a dead man. 

I have not one jot of hope 

But for a bed in the clay— 

Death is all the same as life to me 

From this out, from a word I heard yesterday. 


Let the thunder roar, let the lightning leap, 
Sweeping down out of the mountain— 

I would not move a limb or a vein 

If it should fall on me and bruise me. 

Let the thunder crash, let the rain come down, 
Till it hides and it drowns the world ; 

Gladness and good luck have gone past me— 
Death is the same as life to me since yesterday. 


There are love-songs in the volume from which I am quoting, 
and this one seems to recall the moment at eventide when under the 
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shadows of the tall hedges a hand distractedly gathers a fragile 
blossom :— 

Look on my complaint, 

Listen to me, aroon— 

I am like a sheep, 

A sheep without its lamb. 


Will you be as hard, 
Colleen, as you are quiet ? 
Will you be without pity 


On me for ever ? 


Listen to me, Noireen, 
Listen, aroon— 

Put healing on me 
From your quiet mouth. 


I am in the little road 
That is dark and narrow— 
The little road that has led 
Thousands to sleep. 


‘There is another charming song,’. Lady Gregory says, ‘ but I will 
not venture to translate it, for its musical refrain, Shule na mona, 
shule na mona, shulenu mona slieva, does not keep its music in 
the English words, “Going to the bog, going to the bog, going to 
the mountain bog.”’ 

Douglas Hyde has written in English, and whoever likes may 
compare these translations with his English poems. His knowledge 
of the English language is equal to his knowledge of the Irish; yet 
even in translation his Irish writings are superior to his English. 
An analogy exists between Douglas Hyde’s position towards the 
English language and Dante and Milton’s position towards the Latin 
language. I can think of no more plausible explanation of a curious 
fact ; and inseparably linked to the fact that all great literatures have 
been written in the small languages is the fact that the destruction 
of small nations means the destruction of art and literature. The 
teaching of history is that the danger of empire is uniformity, and 
those in charge of the English Empire must guard against it if the 
English Empire is to escape the artistic and literary sterility of the 
Chinese, the Babylonian, and Persian and Roman Empires. We can 
only escape from a new dark age, in which literature and art will 
crumble into the monotony of empire, by the preservation of lan- 
guages and all local characteristics. ‘To those who believe, as I do, 
that nothing in the world is useless—that an ode is equal to a battle, 
a prayer to a railway station, that the wastes are as necessary as 
the ‘open door,’ and the pure sky as the fume of the chimney—there 
is something inexpressibly shocking in the destruction of a language. 
The destruction of an individual soul is a mournful spectacle, but the 
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destruction of a nation’s soul is an act of iconoclasm more terrible 
than the bombardment of the Parthenon, or the burning of Per- 
sepolis. Leave the soul and the soul will create more literature, 
destroy the soul and there is a measure of aspiration and divinity 
less in the world. This article is a plea for the soul of the Irish 
people. Destroy the language and you destroy it. I plead for the 
preservation of that mysterious background of legends and tradi- 
tions out of which Ireland has come, and which a hundred years 
of determined Anglicisation has not altogether blotted out. The 
peasant of to-day is acquainted with the heroical tales of the Fenian 
cycle, and to him Dairmuid and Usheen and Caoelte are a part 
of his inheritance. In stealing from him the traditions of his 
race, his songs and legends, you do not give him what is best in 
England—Shakespeare, Shelley, and Keats—but the gutter press of 
London. The seemingly undying hatred of the Celt for the Saxon 
springs from the desire of the Celt to keep the soul which God gave 
hhim, and which he feels instinctively has been taken from him. It is 
not too late to stop this rape. I have sufficient faith in England to 
‘believe that there are many who will agree that this revolt is a 
noble revolt. I believe that in the country of Shakespeare, Shelley, 
and Keats, Hogarth and Josiah Wedgwood, there will be very many 
who will understand quite well that an Ireland superlatively Celtic, 
divested from all desire to imitate England, would be a beautiful and 
interesting thing in the congeries of States which form the Empire, 
whereas an Anglicised Ireland would be as disgraceful and as useless 
‘as a repainted picture. Think of those Dutch pictures which an 
‘ignorant and brutal collector has had repainted to make them 
match the Italian pictures which form the large part of his 
collection, and you will see what Ireland will be when she has been 
deprived of her language, of hersoul. But I repeat that I believe that 
there are many in England who well understand that no Land Acts, nor 
Catholic universities, nor county boards can kill the desire for Home 
Rule, who will understand that Home Rule truly interpreted merely 
means Ireland’s desire to save her own soul—the soul which has 
come down to her through centuries—which came to her whence all 
things come. 

It makes, indeed, a subject to ponder on, that men, otherwise 
intelligent, should be unable to see that what makes Ireland 
disloyal is that Ireland is not allowed to think for herself on any 
point. If, for instance, the New Zealanders wished to speak Maori 
in their schools, is there any English Minister who would tell them 
they should not do so? So intolerant a policy, if extended to the 
‘colonies, would break up the Empire in a twelvemonth. It is 
curious that a policy which is followed nowhere else in the Empire 
should be followed in Ireland, and should still be followed after a 
hundred years of failure. And it is curious, too, that, while writing 
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this article, I should read in the paper that Lord Curzon is speaking 
the very words to the Sikhs that I would have every English 
Minister speaking in Ireland. The daily paper reports him as 
speaking of the difficulty of transplanting the best in Western 
thought and tradition without impairing the Indian’s love of home 
and country, and he said it was a great mistake to suppose that 
‘because boys were given an equivalent to an English public-school 
education, the aim of the college was to turn its pupils outright into 
English boys—Anglicised Indians were not any more attractive than 
Indianised Englishmen. He told the Sikhs they should remain 
Indians, true to their beliefs and traditions, and that copying the 
habits ofan alien country would not make them rememberable. Lord 
Curzon’s words will, I suppose, meet with universal approval in 
England, yet if the Irish Secretary were to speak the same words he 
would read severe criticism in the English papers. 


GEORGE MOoRE, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 
INDULGENCES 


‘Tue Catholic doctrine of Indulgences,’ says Bishop Hedley in the 
Nineteenth Century and After for January, ‘seems to be one of those 
puzzles which no efforts at explanation on the part of Catholics can 
succeed in making clear to certain non-Catholic minds.’ After 
reading Bishop Hedley’s interesting article I am inclined to go a step 
further, and to say, in the celebrated formula of a once popular 
nobleman, that it is one of those things which no fellow can under- 
stand. This is certainly not the Bishop’s fault, and I do not think 
that it is mine. He is evidently an able and honest man, who has 
done his best to justify by reason a doctrine which can only be 
accepted by an act of faith. Iam certainly not one of those, if such 
there be, who believe that Catholic priests sell Indulgences, and put 
the money into their own pockets. The Roman Catholic Church is 
not a fraudulent conspiracy. All Protestants, or almost all, respect 
and admire her for her magnificent organisation, for her historic 
memories, for the annals of missionary effort illuminated by so many 
heroic martyrdoms and noble lives. In ordinary circumstances it 
might well be said that the doctrine of indulgences concerned Roman 
Catholics and Roman Catholics alone. Bishop Hedley, however, 
does not say anything of the kind. It is the avowed object of his 
essay to explain and defend in the eyes of Protestants the theory and 
the practice of his own Church. He cannot therefore complain if his 
arguments and illustration are freely criticised by those who do not 
belong to his own communion. Upon one part of the Bishop's 
article I have nothing to say, nor does it seem to me fit for discussion 
in a secular Review. When he speaks about the forgiveness of sins 
by God through Christ, he expresses the belief of all Christians in 
dignified and reverent language. There is not a word in this part 
of his exposition to which the Archbishop of Canterbury or Dr. 
Guinness Rogers would have any difficulty in subscribing. But so far 
as he deals with the treatment of sin by the discipline of his Church 
and tries to account for it by rational means, he involves himself 
in such a labyrinth of mental confusion that to follow him recalls 
forcibly the grand old line: 


Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 
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Indulgentia, says the Bishop, does not mean indulgence. It 
means remission. So far as this distinction is intended to mark the 
fact that an indulgentia plenaria does not apply to the future, 
which I readily admit, it is no doubt worth making. Otherwise it 
does not seem to be important. Everybody knows that an Indulgence 
is an exemption from some penalty or other. The question is, from 
what? The Catechism of the Roman Catholic Church, which may 
legally be taught in any ‘ voluntary’ school, defines an Indulgence as 
‘the remission of the temporal punishment which often remains due 
to sin after its guilt has been forgiven.’ Obscurwm per obscwrius. 
What is the meaning of temporal punishment? If punishment 
remains due to sin after its guilt has been forgiven, what is forgive- 
ness, and what is guilt? As a concession or compliment to the 
subtlety of the Scottish intellect, the Catechism for Scotland inserts 
‘the whole or part’ between remission and punishment. But I am 
not sure that the result is altogether favourable to the land of cakes. 
It looks as if a Scotsman whose sins had been forgiven, and who had 
received an Indulgence for them, might still, unlike an Englishman, 
be liable to some part of his temporal punishment. Perhaps this 
apparent inequality dates from a time before the Union. Temporal 
punishment is interpreted by the Bishop as meaning the opposite 
of eternal, not the opposite of spiritual. A man therefore may be 
punished after he has been forgiven for any time, but not for ever. 
It is told of Bishop Wilberforce that he refused to ordain a candidate 
for orders who did not believe in eternal punishment. Imbued with 
the British spirit of compromise, the candidate proposed an addition 
of a thousand years to the term he had previously specified, and with 
this reasonable offer the Bishop declared himself perfectly satisfied. 
His opponent had conceded nine-tenths of the matter in dispute and 
the remaining tenth was not worth fighting for. So at least the 
story runs, but I do not vouch for its truth. The difference between 
the remission and the retention of sin is, according to this theory, 
rather formal than substantial. If you are not forgiven, you will be 
punished for all eternity. If you are forgiven, you may be 
punished for a time which the human imagination is incapable of 
distinguishing from eternity. But here comes in the doctrine of 
Indulgences. They are to save sinners from everything except the 
last penalty. In fact, they are so closely bound up with the institu- 
tion of purgatory that one may be regarded as a different aspect of 
the other. 

Whatever may be thought about the morality of this doctrine, 
it is at least intelligible. It leaves the form of forgiveness with the 
Almighty, and gives the substance of Indulgence to the Church. 
But the Bishop does not leave the case there. Perhaps he felt that 
it needed enlargement, and I do not say that he was wrong. So he 
introduces ‘canonical penances,’ and says that Indulgences were 
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originally remissions of these penances. This, it will be observed, 
is a totally new point. A canonical penance was imposed by the 
Church. The penalties which the Church inflicts she can of course 
repeal. If this were all an Indulgence meant, there would be no 
doubt and no controversy on the subject. But Bishop Hedley has 
to get over the difficulty that these canonical penances have ceased 
to exist, and that Indulgences are granted all the same. His 
explanation is that ‘the canonical penances were only a sort of 
translation into material expression of the punishment that in any 
case would have had to be undergone.’ Is then an Indulgence 
merely the remission of a penalty which would have been imposed 
if it had not become obsolete? If so, its price in the ecclesiastical 
market cannot be very high. But the Bishop escapes from that 
conclusion by asserting that when canonical penances were abrogated 
some years of purgatory were substituted for them. At least sol 
understand the Bishop. It is not my intention to misrepresent him. 
His actual words are: ‘To receive an Indulgence of a year, for 
example, is to have remitted to one so much temporal punishment 
as was represented by a year’s canonical penance.’ Hasty and 
superficial thinkers might be tempted to say that that was a year. 
But they would be wrong. Nobody knows, we are told, how much 
purgatory is equal to a year’s penance. That I can well believe. 
Only the limits of the knowable seem a little out of place at this 
stage of the argument. How, for instance, does Bishop Hedley, or 
anybody else, know that purgatory was substituted for canonical 
penance? ‘The whole subject of purgatory is obscure. I 
should think so. ‘The Council of Trent defines that “there isa 
Purgatory.”’ I should not myself call that a definition. The 
Articles of the Church of England do define it, or at least describe 
it. They call it ‘a fond thing vainly invented, having no authority 
in Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.’ That 
at least is plain language. The Bishop’s language is the reverse of 
plain. 

Now we come to the origin of satisfaction, as distinguished from 
remission. It would have furnished Pascal with more matter for a 
May morning, as a greater than Pascal says. The origin of satisfac- 
tion, then, is ‘the treasure of the Church.’ This treasure ‘ exists in 
the invisible treasure of God’s holy will and acceptance,’ wherever 
that may be. It ‘ consists primarily and completely of the merit and 
satisfaction of Christ our Saviour. It includes also the superfluous 
merit and satisfaction of the blessed Virgin and the Saints.’ If it 
consists completely of one thing, how can it also include another? 
What is meant by superfluous merit? It is commonly supposed that 
you cannot get too much of a good thing, and such, in a general way, 
is Bishop Hedley’s opinion. ‘In one way, as I need not say, a saint 
has no superfluous merit. Whatever he has, he wants it all for him- 
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self, and certainly he sometimes shows very little of it to others. 
But even saints, like many sinners, have suffered more than they 
deserve, and the excess of suffering over desert goes, says’ Bishop 
Hedley, into the treasure of the Church. But here the good Bishop 
seems to feel that he is trembling on the verge of heresy. For we 
cannot do more than it is our duty to do, because it is our duty to 
do all we can, and even then we are unprofitable servants. Too good 
is, like too clever, not real criticism, but just an expression of dislike. 
The satisfaction of the saints, a satisfaction given to God, and not 
to man, must then be added to the satisfaction of Christ. But the 
satisfaction of Christ is ‘all-sufficient.’ Where, then, is the use of 
adding anything to it, either in the treasure of the Church or else- 
where? Bishop Hedley talks of ‘secondary agencies,’ such as the 
laws of nature, which are the instruments of God. But a law of 
nature is, in the proper sense of the term, no law at all. It merely 
sums up the results of observing how the will of God operates in the 
natural world. It would be absurd to say ‘ Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Father and the law of gravitation.’ The law of 
gravitation does not make the sparrow fall. Why does a large body 
attract a smaller one, and attract it more strongly the nearer they 
approach each other? We do not know. We only know that it is 
so. Real cause, as Hume long ago showed, lies beyond us. Sequence 
is all we see. The analogy of ‘ natural law’ will not help the Bishop 
out of his difficulty. He has to account for adding a superfluous 
merit to a complete satisfaction, although no merit is superfluous, 
and every satisfaction is complete. After his clearly false analogy 
he quotes a strangely irrelevant text. 

The Catholic doctrine appears then to be that the Church can 
remit all punishment for sins except only everlasting damnation, in 
the strictest sense of the term. But here the Bishop finds himself 
on the horns of a dilemma. For are not the merits of Christ 
sufficient to forgive all sin whatever, and to remit every kind of 
penalty for it? Then how can the intervention of the Church be 
required? The Bishop, like Esaias, is very bold, and takes his 
dilemma, so to speak, by the horns. ‘It is a fallacy,’ he tells us, 
‘to suppose that the Catholic Church for a moment questions this 
[the sufficiency of Christ’s merits], or holds any other view than that 
guilt and punishment are, even under any conceivable circumstances, 
remitted to man, except by and through the merits of Christ.’ 
This is a very ingenious argument, but it does not go far enough for 
the Bishop’s purpose. It may be true that God only can forgive sin, 
and also true that He can only forgive sin through the Church, 
though in that case He cannot be omnipotent, and the power of the 
Church is co-ordinate with His own. Macaulay attempted to explain 
the existence of evil by a theory that the Ruler of the Universe was 
in some way limited by the fixed decrees of fate. When Dr. 
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Thompson, the late Master of Trinity, was told this he remarked, 
‘What a thoroughly Whig doctrine, a constitutional God!’ The 
Church‘of Rome, I may take it, does not believe in a constitutional 
God. As interpreted by Bishop Hedley, she believes first ‘the all- 
sufficiency of the merits of Christ to forgive, satisfy for, and remit 
all sin whatever, and all sin’s punishment.’ Secondly, that ‘by the 
will and commission of Christ, and through the merits of His blood, 
the Church, through her pardon, has the power of loosing a soul, not 
only—as in the Sacrament of Penance—from sin itself, but also 
from that punishment which it would otherwise have to undergo 
either on this earth or in purgatory.’ One would have thought that 
the merits of Christ must be either sufficient or not, and that if they 
were nothing more was needed. But apparently ‘ all-sufficient’ 
means sufficient with the aid of the Church. For otherwise there 
would be no reason for coming to the Church at all, unless, indeed, 
Bishop Hedley holds that the Church can absolve from sins 
without Christ. This, however, he does not say. On the contrary, 
he says that ‘her action derives its whole validity and efficiency 
from Him.’ ‘Her action’ means the remission of sin. The Church, 
however, ‘ not only uses the power of the keys to remit, but considers 
that she has something to offer which satisfies. The satisfaction, 
strange to say, does not come from Christ at all. It comes from a 
source which I will presently describe, and which well deserves 
consideration from a philosophical point of view. 

But first let us see to what point the doctrine of Indulgences has 
now brought us. From the pains of hell God only can deliver the 
soul.. Every other penalty, from a day’s fasting to a thousand years 
in purgatory, can be remitted by the Church, and not only the 
penalty, but also the sin itself. Yet the merits of Christ are 
absolutely sufficient of themselves to purge all sins, and to remit all 
punishments. The Church, however, gives satisfaction as well as 
remission, and that satisfaction does not come from Christ. Here I 
really feel that I must have recourse to a higher power. I do not 
know whether Pascal’s Provincial Letters are on the Index. If not, I 
presume that Bishop Hedley, as an educated man, has read them. 
They were written by a fervent Catholic, and a saint if ever there 
wasone. The first letter deals with pouvoir prochain, or ‘ immediate 
power.’ ‘I begged them,’ says Pascal of the Jesuits, ‘I begged them 
to tell me what immediate power was. Is it not, I said to them, 
that which wants nothing to make it act? They answered me, No! 
What, father, if anything is defective in this power, do you call it: 
do you call it immediate? Would you say, for instance, that a man 
had at night without any candle the immediate power of seeing ? 
Yes, indeed, he would have it according to us, if he were not blind.’ 
This doctrine of sufficient merit seems to stand on the same sort 
of footing. It is sufficient if something else be added to it, but not 
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otherwise. In fact, Dr. Hedley’s inferences are very like the uni- 
versal propositions with which Pascal concludes this famous letter. 
‘(1) Grace is not given{to all men; (2) All the just have the power 
of fulfilling the commandments of God ; (3) They have nevertheless, 
in order to fulfil them and even in order to pray, the need of an 
effective grace which determines their will; (4) This effective grace 
is not always given to all the just, and it depends upon the pure 
mercy of God.’ Pascal pursues in his second letter the subject of 
effective grace, and compares it with sufficient grace. ‘In short, 
father, this grace given to all men is sufficient? Yes, said he. And 
yet it has no effect without effective grace? That is true, he said. 
And all men, I continued, have sufficient grace, but all have not 
effective ? It is true, he said. That is to say, I told him, that all 
have enough grace, and that all have not enough; that is saythat 
this grace suffices, although it does not suffice ; that is to say, that it 
is sufficient in name, and insufficient in fact.’ If we substitute for 
effective and sufficient grace the all-sufficient merits of Christ and the 
supplementary power of ecclesiastical absolution, we have a pretty accu- 
rate picture of the plight into which Bishop Hedley’s logic has led him. 

Bishop Hedley cites from the Second Book of Kings, or, as he 
calls it, the fourth, the words, ‘I will protect this city and will save 
it for my own sake, and for the sake of David, my servant.’ In the 
Authorised Version the English is slightly different, but the meaning 
is the same. It is that Jerusalem and King David were under the 
special protection of the Most High. The conception is Jewish, not 
Christian. But if it were as Christian as it is Jewish, I cannot for the 
life of me see what help it gives the Bishop in his difficulties, 
A Fellow of Eton, once took for his text a verse from the Book 
of Esther, in which the name of God does not once occur, about 
King Ahasuerus’s posts. The boys were never much excited by 
the sermons of the Fellows. But on this occasion they did mildly 
wonder upon what conceivable form of Christian doctrine the text 
could be made to bear. The explanation came suddenly and even 
abruptly. ‘My brethren, the word of God operates upon the heart 
of man as quickly as King Ahasuerus’s posts conveyed his letters.’ 
Speed is not the quality with which a modern reader connects the 
posts of King Ahasuerus. And yet it seems to me that the Fellow’s 
text was quite as relevant to his subject-matter as the divine 
‘message to Ezechias’ with the subtle doctrine that Christ’s merits 
are all-sufficing, though they do not always suffice. The Bishop 
might as well have quoted, while he was about it, the despatch in 
which Lord Roberts announced that by the help of God and the 
assistance of Her Majesty’s forces he had occupied Bloemfontein. 
But the Commander-in-Chief, though a great soldier and a good 
Christian, is not a scientific theologian like Bishop Hedley. 

The treasure of the Church is at the Church’s disposal. So be it. 
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No Protestant has any business to speak disrespectfully of the Roman 
Catholic faith, or any part of it. But when a learned and orthodox 
divine attempts to prove the doctrine of Indulgences by reason, and 
to justify it by the exercise of private judgment upon Holy Writ, 
he invites criticism and challenges refutation. To show that the 
Church can dispose of the treasure made up in a fashion already 
described, the Bishop invokes the great example of St. Paul. ‘ When 
St. Paul pardoned the incestuous Corinthian,’ he says, ‘it was not 
his sin that he pardoned, but his punishment.’ I must honestly 
confess that this sentence conveys to my mind no sort of meaning. 
The man was pardoned, the punishment was remitted, the sin was 
forgiven. To talk about pardoning a punishment is nonsense. Asa 
matter of fact, St. Paul in the First Epistle to the Corinthians directed 
that the fallen brother should be ‘delivered unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh ’—should, in fact, be excommunicated and 
turned out of the Church. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
he wrote that the man had been punished enough, and ought to be 
received back into Christian communion, lest he should be ‘ swallowed 
up with overmuch sorrow.’ Nothing could exceed the beauty and 
solemnity of the Apostle’s language, most worthily translated in our 
English Bible, which Newman always loved. But when St. Paul 
says ‘To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also,’ he must mean 
human forgiveness, and the remission of human penalties. Other- 
wise he would be undertaking to exercise a divine prerogative, 
which I cannot see that he anywhere claims, at the bidding of the 
Corinthian Church, or a majority therein. ‘Can it be supposed, 
asks the Bishop, ‘that St. Paul, in remitting the sinner’s punishment, 
left him still liable to punishment in the judgment of God?’ 
Yes, I think it can. St. Paul no doubt hoped and believed that the 
man’s penance would help to absolve him in God’s sight. He 
expressly says so. ‘That the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus’ are his words. But he does not claim, Apostle as he 
was, to absolve the man himself. If he had, there would have been 
no ambiguity in his words. He would have said, ‘His punishment 
has saved him. Let him go in peace.’ 

From St. Paul Bishop Hedley comes to St. Cyprian, whom @ 
Protestant must be excused from regarding as an equally conclusive 
authority. St. Cyprian says in one of his letters that it is the 
prerogative of martyrs to help lapsed Christians before the Lord. 
‘These words,’ says the candid Bishop, ‘are wanting in some MSS., 
but they are not really essential.’ It is a pious, even a sublime idea, 
and for all that anybody knows it may be true. But when the 
Bishop comments upon it by saying ‘Thus, in the third century, 
there is clear evidence of a “ treasure,” that is, of merit and satisfae- 
tion, which can be transferred from one soul to another,’ he betrays @ 
very odd notion of what evidence is. He reminds one of the great 
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parenthesis in the Decline and Fall. ‘ Of the multitude who turned 
back from this expedition, the names (says an historian) are blotted 
from the book of life.” What St. Cyprian says is evidence of what 
St. Cyprian thought, or heard, or saw. It cannot be evidence of 
anything else. But what he does say falls very far short of the pro- 
position that the ‘Catholic Church considers herself to be the dispenser 
of the whole of that store of merit and satisfaction which consists, 
primarily, of the satisfaction of Christ, and, secondarily, of that of the 
saints—a store which is inexhaustible precisely because it includes 
the infinite satisfaction of the Cross.’ Surely the infinite satisfaction of 
the Cross does not need a supplement nor admit of one. You cannot 
add to infinity, any more than you can subtract fromit. Wereturn to 
the sufficiency which is not sufficient, to the hopeless dilemma from 
which the Bishop’s logic cannot extricate him. 

When Bishop Hedley denies that the Church of Rome ‘ grants 
permission to sin with impunity’ he contradicts what educated 
Protestants do not assert. According to the Jesuitical doctrine as 
analysed by Pascal, it would not very much matter if she did. For 
the only sins which the Jesuits in the Letters will admit to be sinful 
are those committed for the sake of sinning, and these, if they exist at 
all, are confined to the nursery. That ‘Indulgence’ in the eccle- 
siastical sense does not mean self-indulgence is a truth which I have 
grasped. But it is, on the Bishop’s own showing, a claim, if not to 
forgive sins, at least to remit all the penalties for sin except hell, 
including an unlimited amount of purgatory. This proposition, like 
any other which does not involve a physical impossibility, may be 
accepted as an act of faith. Like transubstantiation,it cannot be dis- 
proved, for the testimony of the senses is in these matters no testimony 
at all. Butwhenthe Bishop, having thesure ground of faith, attempts to 
explain his belief by rational argument, he proves nothing except the 
wisdom of those who do not argue or ask questions at all. Charles 
Keene the artist used to say that the wisest man he ever met, whom 
he profanely called a ‘ pothouse Ruskin,’ was a soliloquist in a tavern 
who stopped an objector with the words: ‘I ain’t a arguin’ with yer, 
I'm a tellin’ of yer.’ Ifthe Bishop, for instance, had stoutly denied 
that Indulgences were ever sold, I for one should have believed him, 
and if I had heard of an isolated instance to the contrary, I should 
have concluded that it was one of those abuses which occur in the 
best regulated Churches. But when he goes on to say, ‘In principle 
there can be no harm in imposing a money offering for such a 
purpose,’ he somewhat impairs the value of his denial. For one 
cannot see why he should make such a damaging admission if the 
thing were never done. ‘To give of one’s means towards a good 
purpose . . . is a good work.’ Of course it is. But for a Church to 
exact money, for whatever purpose, froma penitent as preliminary to 
absolution is not so good. We all know St. Peter’s answer to the 
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man who thought that the gift of God could be purchased with money. 
It was short, uncompromising, and stern. 

The Church, says Bishop Hedley, has never taught that In- 
dulgences forgive sins. Indulgences which appear to have that 
meaning are spurious. If they are authentic, they do not mean 
what theysay. For instance, the words a pana et culpa in the form 
of absolution do not mean ‘from punishment and guilt,’ but 
‘from punishment and the inability of the confessor to give absolu- 
tion for so heinous an offence.’ I know only two instances of equal 
condensation. One is the word ‘Mene’ in the Book of Daniel, 
which intimated to Belshazzar that his kingdom was taken from him 
for division among the Medes and Persians. The other is an inscrip- 
tion which stood, or used tq stand, at the top of a long and steep 
hill in Bavaria. It consisted of a single figure and two letters. It 
signified that a carriage must not be driven down that hill at the 
rate of more than six miles an hour, and that the penalty for doing 
so was two florins. In dealing with the history of Indulgences, 
Bishop Hedley comes into conflict with the high authority of the 
late Bishop of London, who maintains, in his History of the Papacy, 
that after the scandals of the Reformation the Church of Rome 
altered her doctrine of Indulgences. ‘ Mallem cum Platone errare 
quam cum aliis recte sentire.’ I cannot mention the name of Bishop 
Creighton without paying my humble tribute to his profound learn- 
ing, his consummate ability, his high and noble character, his 
zealous passion for truth. Although he did not share the admiration 
of the English Church Union for Dr. Hedley’s Church, he would not 
have suppressed or altered a fact for the sake of Protestantism, 
or even of Christianity. He would have said, I feel sure, with 
Coleridge, that the man who puts even Christianity before truth will 
go on to put the Church before Christianity, and will end by putting 
himself before the Church. 

Bishop: Creighton traces the origin of Indulgences with a 
lucidity which leaves nothing to be desired. On the fifty-eighth 
page of his fourth volume, he says: ‘In the Early Church notorious 
sin cut off the sinner from the right of communion, until, by peni- 
tence, he had made his peace with God, and by a public display of 
penitence had made amends to the Christian community for the 
scandal which he had caused.’ This is precisely the case of St. Paul 
and the indiscriminate Corinthian. ‘The element of sin against 
wod,’ continues Dr. Creighton, ‘which was forgiven through penitence, 
was distinguished from the wrong done to man, which required 
punishment before it could be remitted.’ That is a simple, rational, 
and pious doctrine. It was the doctrine of Luther, and apparently of 
St. Paul. It is not, however, Bishop Hedley’s, nor anything like it. 
‘The requirements of divine and human justice,’ adds Dr. Creighton, 
‘were both satisfied hy the same temper of mind on the part of the 
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penitent. The external signs demanded by the Church were only 
an exhibition of the requisite temper of mind, and a help towards 
its attainment. When the Church was satisfied of the reality of 
penitence, restoration to church membership was given by the 
Bishop.’ The historian proceeds to show, with cogent clearness, 
that Indulgences were, as Bishop Hedley also says, a remission of 
canonical penance, that they were commuted into payments of money, 
and that ‘the development of an organised belief in purgatory 
extended the sphere within which satisfaction could be made.’ The 
practical origin of Indulgences is easy enough to see. Those who were 
conscious of sin, and feared its penalties, desired absolution, and 
were willing to pay for it. The Church was ready, as she has always 
been, to exalt her own power, and the authority of the Pope as the 
Vicar of Christ. The theory of Indulgences expounded by Dr. 
Hedley is later, and not earlier, than their actual use. It was 
invented to account for and to justify them. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
for example, and St. Bonaventura, found indulgences in existence. 
‘The Universal Church,’ says the latter, ‘accepts these remis- 
sions, but it is acknowledged that she herself cannot err, there- 
fore they are given in truth.’ ‘It is admitted by all,’ writes St. 
Thomas, ‘ that Indulgences have some value, because it would be 
impious to say that the Church did anything in vain.’ ‘The accept- 
ance of this principle,’ remarks Dr. Creighton with urbane irony, 
‘enabled Papal practice to find adequate employment for theo- 
logical activity.’ The demand for Indulgences steadily increased. 
The Bull of Boniface the Eighth, whose portrait by Giotto is the 
glory of St. John Lateran, conferred upon anyone who in the 
year 1300, or at the end of any future century, visited the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, ‘.. . not only a full, but 
the very fullest pardon for all his sins.’ Bishop Hedley denies that 
the doctrine of the Church on indulgences has been changed since 
the Reformation. But here is a distinct claim on the part of a Pope 
to forgive sins, and not merely to remit their punishment. If that 
be the doctrine of the Church now, Bishop Hedley’s account of it 
is erroneous. If not, there must have been a change. 

I have endeavoured to do Bishop Hedley’s explanation justice, 
and to examine it by the light of reason. It is difficult for Protes- 
tants to understand the frame of mind which, after stating that 
absolution for heinous crimes is reserved for a Bishop, and even in 
some cases for the Pope, can calmly add that ‘at a Jubilee, or Great 
Indulgence, this reservation is generally taken off, so that any 
confessor can deal with any sins whatsoever.’ And, indeed, at the 
end of his article the Bishop plainly discloses the irreconcilable 
nature of the differences between Catholic and Protestant. ‘We 
are anxious,’ he says, ‘that non-Catholics should understand our 
position, and when they do it will certainly be found that their 
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opposition and dislike are grounded not on the behaviour of 
medizval pardoners, the rapacity of the German questors, or the 
incautious language of a preacher here and there, but really on 
differences and (as we hold) errors of their own, which lie much 
deeper, and which affect the fundamental doctrines of the religion 
of Jesus Christ.’ The Bishop was verging on an anathema, and 
perhaps it was time that he should conclude. Criticism, I think, 
shows without much difficulty that the Bishop’s doctrines are incon- 
sistent, not only with Protestantism, but with each other, and it is 
well that the ‘religion of Jesus Christ’ rests on a more solid footing 
than any which he has supplied. He refers us for proof that the 
Church has always taught the same things about indulgences to a 
gentleman who rejoices (at least I hope he does) in the name and 
style of the Rev. Sydney Smith. The evidence given by Bishop 
Creighton is good enough for me. ‘It is a simple fact,’ says Bishop 
Hedley, ‘that a man cannot be childlike unless he has practised himself 
in submitting to another man, and in conforming himself to an 
external ordinance which he has not established for himself.’ I always 
distrust a man when he talks about ‘simple facts.’ So few facts are 
simple. To me this simple fact is a simple fiction, refuted every day 
by the Society of Friends, who have the moral (not the intellectual) 
simplicity of children without priests or forms. They are contented 
with the worship of Him to whom we all pray that He will forgive 


us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us. 


HERBERT PAUL. 





‘PI-PA-KI, OR, SAN-POU-TSONG’ 


‘ GENTLEMEN, what historical event shall we play to-day? Shall it be 
a drama of the T’ang dynasty ?’ 

‘Let us play “The History of the Lute, or, The Rites Thrice 
Broken ”-(Pi-Pa-Ki, or, San-Pou-Tsong).’ 

‘ Pi-Pa-Ki! Consider how much easier it is to draw men’s 
laughter than their tears. No matter; Pi-Pa-Ki be it. Only wait 
amoment. I am going to read the argument. The audience must 
at least understand the subject of the play.’ 

It is the Fou-mo, or chief of the players, who is thus addressing 
his company of actors assembled in the Heou-fang, or Green-room, 
apparently within sight and hearing of the spectators. 

‘Gentlemen,’ continues the Fou-mo, stepping on the stage and 
addressing the spectators, ‘ the Emperor’s players are about to repre- 
sent before you the play entitled Pi-Pa-Ki. Hear the argument.’ 
The purport of the argument is as follows : 

Tchao-ou-niang, a handsome young woman, and Tsai-yong, an 
accomplished bachelor-of-letters, are scarcely two months wedded in 
their native village of Tchin-lieou—some ten thousand lis from 
Tchang-ngan, the old capital of the Empire—when the Emperor 
summons all the literary men of the provinces to a competitive 
examination. Tsai-yong, sorely against his will and only yielding to 
his father’s entreaties, departs for the capital, wins the belt and cap 
of Tchoang-youen (new doctor) and is raised to the rank of an 
imperial Counsellor. But he also finds himself compelled to con- 
tract a new marriage, espouses by the Emperor’s command Nieou-chi, 
daughter of the Imperial Tutor Nieou, atid makes vain attempts to 
defeat his destiny and to return to his parents. Meanwhile his 
native village is suffering from famine. His father and mother, long 
supported by their devoted daughter-in-law, die in abject destitution. 
His young wife performs, as best she can, the parental rites which 
were her absent husband’s sacred duties. She cuts off her hair and 
offers it for sale, and in the folds of her ragged robe carries the earth 
to build the tomb for the deceased. Then, with a lute in her hand, 
and assuming the dress of a religious devotee, she begs her way to the 
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capital. Here at last she meets her husband’s new wife, who, in 
admiration of her fortitude and piety, plans a meeting between her 
and Tsai-yong. The meeting takes place in Tsai-yong’s library ; and 
here in the closing scene of the play the scholar who has gained so 
grand a prize hears the sad truth of ‘ the rites thrice broken "—duties 
to father, mother, wife neglected—and throwing aside the belt and 
cap of Tchoang-youen prepares to set out for his native village and 
tardily perform his parents’ funeral rites. 

Such is the prologue and outline of the plot of Pi-Pa-Ki, a play 
regarded by Chinese critics as the masterpiece of the Chinese drama. 
It is the work of Kao-tong-kia, of whom little or nothing is known, 
and was performed at Peking, in the year 1404, with certain altera- 
tions introduced by the critic Mao-tseu. Pi-Pa-Ki has supplied 
Chinese critics with a grand quarry for criticism, almost every word 
becoming the subject «f some note or comment, just as Europeans 
have treated the texts of Aristophanes or Plautus or Shakspere. But 
the creative work of the obscure dramatist, I take it, is more likely 
tointerest us; and, reserving my remarks on Chinese criticism, I shall 
now try to present the play itself as clearly as the necessary brevity 
will permit. 

Pi-Pa-Kz is not divided, like the Chinese plays of the Youen 
Collection, into acts and scenes; it is simply some four-and-twenty 
dramatic pictures constantly shifting in time and place, and often so 
contrasted as to greatly heighten their artistic effect. A play 
describing now the life of a remote village, now that of the old 
Chinese capital, plainly offers a wide scope for this principle of con- 
trast—a principle as characteristic of Chinese as of Hebrew poetry— 
and the Chinese dramatist has contrasted his tableaux with con- 
summate art. 

The first picture presents a Chinese family quarrel. In the 
village of Tchin-lieou, at the house of the aged youen-wai (magis- 
trate) Tsai, there is a hot debate. Tchang, an old friend of the 
family, supports Tsai in urging his son Tsai-yong to go to the com- 
petition at the capital and ‘ make his family and ancestors illustrious.’ 
The old mother passionately opposes her husband’s ambition. ‘Should 
flood and famine come, who will succour us in our old age?’ On 
like grounds Tsai-yong is himself unwilling to go. But his want of 
ambition is unjustly set down to the charms of a lately wedded wife. 
‘ What,’ asks Tsai, determined to make even parental rights support 
his view, ‘ What is filial piety (hiao)?’ ‘Good Heaven!’ breaks in 
the angry mother, ‘You are eighty years of age and don’t know 
what filial piety is. To keep a dotard in leading-strings—that is 
filial piety.’ But Tsai-yong, true scholar as he is, replies to his 
father’s question by quoting the Siao-hiao: ‘The duty of the son is 
to watch over his parents when they walk, to love whom they love, 
to honour whom they honour. He must love even the very horses 
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and dogs his father loves. As long as his father and mother live, a 
son must not leave their home.’ 

But the ambitious Tsai is at no loss for an answer. He meets his 
son’s learning by quoting a passage from the Hiao-King or Book of 
Filial Piety. ‘The first step in filial piety is to serve one’s parents ; 
the second, to serve one’s prince; the third, to seek dignities. . . . 
To reach dignities, to advance on the way, to win a name with after 
generations to the glory of one’s father and mother—this is the end, 
the summit of filial piety.” The old man is radiant with hope. His 
scholar son, he knows, will carry all before him and return ‘to 
change into a mansion of bliss the poor home of his parents.’ 
Tchang, too, the friend of the family, reminds the unambitious son 
that, as the Chinese proverb says, ‘at fifteen we must study, at 
thirty we must act.’ And so Tsai-yong departs to seek his fortune 
at the capital. ‘In the twinkling of an eye,’ cries the poor old 
mother, ‘I am robbed of the pearl that Jay in my hand.’ 

The scene of the second picture lies in the capital, in the garden 
of the Imperial Tutor Nieou. Here a governess and two servants are 
amusing themselves in the absence of their young mistress Nieou-chi, 
the Imperial Tutor’s daughter, and their talk at once reminds us of 
the slaves of Aristophanes or Plautus. ‘Whenever my lady goes 
out,’ says the governess, ‘I must go. Ah, dear youen-kong (chief 
domestic), how weary I am of always hearing “‘ Wan-pou-ho, tsien- 
pou-ho” (“That won’t do, that’s not right”). In my previous 
existence, I am sure, I cannot have sowed the field of happiness.’ 
Their mistress suddenly arriving catches one of the servants, Si-tchun, 
amusing herself with a swing. A dialogue follows in which the 
subjection of Chinese woman plainly shows itself. Si-tchun com- 
plains that her days are passing in unmarried loneliness. ‘ Little 
wretch,’ replies her mistress, ‘don’t you know that woman was sent 
into the world to wind silk, to weave hemp, to work with the needle, 
above all things to obey ?’ 

Si-tchun’s description of her own departing charms is couched in 
language taken from the fading Spring and is most poetical. ‘ Listen, 
lady ; this morning at the dawn of day a light breeze blowing fitfully 
bore, as it seemed to me, the odours sweet as in the days gone by. 
I opened my window; what was my surprise! Willow leaves, 
whirled aloft by the baneful wind, strewed the roof of the pavilion. 
At noon I marked the traces that the rain had left on tender blossoms 
of the pear-trees. And, yet again, when evening came I heard the 
Hoang-li bird singing before dusk, but, ah, how plaintive had the 
notes become! There, lady, lies the secret of my grief. When 
Spring’s charms fade, I have good cause for sorrow.’ Poor little Si- 
tchun is in love. But Nieou-chi’s reply—how characteristic of 
Chinese women !—is not too sympathetic, ‘Imitate me and work.’ 
It should be noticed that in this and other scenes of the Pi-Pa-Ki 
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Chinese women seem to have lost a certain degree of freedom which, 
if we may trust the plays of the Youen Collection, they possessed in 
the thirteenth century. 

The next picture takes us within the mansion of the Imperial 
Tutor. Two matchmakers—curiously resembling the matchmakers 
of Russian plays—knock at the door and are admitted. They have 
been despatched with offers of marriage for Nieou-chi from two 
officers of the Imperial Court. But the Imperial Tutor will enter- 
tain no proposals for his daughter ‘save from a young scholar famous 
throughout the Empire, in fact from a Tchoang-youen.’ But the 
matchmakers know their business. ‘I have the honour to reply to 
your Excellency that I propose a son-in-law of eminent literary merit. 
The astrologer who drew his horoscope says he will this year reach 
the rank of Tchoang-youen.’ ‘Don’t believe it, my lord,’ rejoins 
the second matchmaker; ‘the horoscope of the young man she 
mentions is unlucky. J know the astrologer who drew it. Accept 
the proposal I have the honour to offer. For my part I speak for a 
young man who by astrological rules and many forecasts taken 
from...’ ‘’Tis a lie, a lie,’ breaks in the first matchmaker, and, 
falling to blows in the august presence of Lord Nieou, the rival 
matchmakers are dismissed with eighty stripes apiece. 

A little travel-picture follows. Tsai-yong, on his way to the 
capital, meets three students bound like himself for the examination. 
‘What crowds of passengers!’ cries one'of the-students. ‘A traveller 
is like a man studying a mapor a painting,’ saysanother. Tsai-yong 
joins their company and they rest awhile and talk of their studies. 
One of the students is an amusing dunce passing himself off for a 
great scholar. ‘I have paid profound attention,’ he says, ‘ to the pro- 
nunciation of words, and when I write I conform precisely to the 
rules established by the masters.’ He is capable, however, of 
miswriting one of the simplest Chinese characters—that for ‘jin,’ 
‘man ’—by omitting one of the two strokes of which it is composed. 
Here and elsewhere in this scene the dramatist is evidently 
satirising the Chinese pedantry of his day. Tsai-yong, on the 
contrary, is a sensible scholar, He describes his method of study—‘ 
read sitting and then walk about repeating from memory what I have 
learned.’ But throughout the ten thousand chapters he has studied, 
he has never forgotten two grand principles—‘ filial piety and the 
service of the Emperor.’ A significant remark in a play that, by its 
vivid portrayal of conflicting duties, love of kindred and loyal 
submission to the State, reminds us of the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles. 

The dramatist’s satire on the educational system of his day is 
much more pronounced in the next scene, which introduces us to the 
Chinese State Examination Hall. At the door of the Hall some five 
hundred scholars are eagerly discussing the grand question of the hour— 
* Whoshall pluck the perfumed olive branch ?—who shall reach the rank 
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of Tchoang-youen ” The President of Examination enters and takes his 
seat of office—the scholars, two by two, file into theHall. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ says the President, ‘be of good courage. Iam one of those 
magistrates who love ease and gaiety. Iam not like the examiners 
of former years.’ The satirist is plainly toning down his satire. ‘At 
the last examination the first thesis was literary, the second ethical, 
the third political. To-day my intention is to substitute for the first 
the composition of the second line of a couplet; for the second, the 
solution of a riddle; for the third, the singing of a song with its 
appropriate melody. He who shall finish the couplet, solve the 
riddle, and sing the song shall be raised to the rank of Tchoang- 
youen, wear golden leaves on his cap, and take his seat in the 
Imperial Palace at the glorious banquet of the doctors. As for him 
who fails at the examination, his face shall be daubed with ink and he 
shall be chased from the Examination Hall with the blows of a stick.’ 

Undeterred by the penalty, Tsai-yong and Tchang-pe-tsiang offer 
themselves as candidates. The President proposes to Tsai-yong a 
couplet’s first line of five monosyllables, which Teai-yong is to cap— 
‘establish the parallelism’ is the Chinese phrase—with a second line 
composed of the same number of mtonosyllables, the words being 
placed in the same order and playing the same part in the sentence. 
‘Here is-the first line,’ says the President; ‘the subject is astro- 
nomical : 

‘“ Sing-fei-tien-fang-tan” (“At fall of stars the Heaven is 
shooting balls” ). 

Make good the-parallelism.’ 

‘ Ji-tchu-hai-pao-kieow”’ (‘ At rise of sun the sea shoots a balloon ’), 
answers Tsai-yong and receives the enthusiastic applause of the 
President. A similar question is proposed to Tchang-pe-tsiang, who 
fails to establish the parallelism. As a second test the President 
requires Tsai-yong to discover eight geographical names in four 
phrases, each composed of four words of double meaning. Tsai-yong 
solves the riddle, but his rival again fails to answer a similar 
question. The final test is now to come. The President sings a 
stanza which Tsai-yong is to finish harmoniously with a fifth line. 
Tsai-yong is successful for the third time, and receives the cap and 
belt of Tchoang-youen, while his discomfited rival is beaten out of 
the Hall. 

Parody is quite common in Chinese plays. Ho-han-cham, for 
example, contains an amusing parody of Chinese ancestor-worship. 
But it is hard to say how far this parody of Chinese State Examina- 
tions is a real index to their condition in the fifteenth century. The 
frivolous nature of the questions, however, is probably not far from 
the truth. Knowing little of physical science, the Chinese have 
always attached undue weight to mere literary knowledge that is 
often nothing but a feat of memory. And those who know some- 
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thing of Indian literary life will not be surprised to hear that these 
feats are sometimes really astonishing. 

But while Tsai-yong is winning honours at the capital, things 
are going badly with his aged parents. Famine has come upon 
Tchin-lieou, and the devoted daughter-in-law is pledging her poor 
goods to buy rice for the old folk who are bitterly wrangling over 
their miseries. Tsai is ready to commit suicide, and is only stopped 
by the prayers of Tchao-ou-niang. But the old mother has no pity 
for the despairing Tsai. ‘But for your mad love of rank and showy 
title,’ she tells him, ‘ our son might be lovingly supporting us. No, 
you must have him a magistrate, a great man, to change our poor 
home into a mansion of bliss. Alas! when my son is a mandarin, 
you will be nothing but a famished demon.’ But Tchao-ou-niang 
lovingly interposes. ‘Neighbours will say the daughter-in-law is 
sowing dissensions. My husband Tsai-yong will yet return. In his 
absence let me serve you as if I were your own daughter.’ 

The next three pictures carry us back to the capital and to 
circumstances of ease and splendour. The Imperial Tutor is bent 
on securing the new Tchoang-youen as his daughter’s husband. A 
matchmaker, bearing as her insignia of office an axe in one hand and 
a balance in the other—a custom sufficiently antiquated for the 
Chinese of the fifteenth century to need special explanation in the 
play—is despatched to Tsai-yong. To the Imperial Tutor’s wrath 
and amazement she returns with a refusal. The Government Match- 
maker—for such she is—is also furious and ready to stir up strife by 
falsely reporting Tsai-yong’s reception of the proposal. Fortunately 
there is a servant to report the truth. ‘The Tchoang-youen, my 
lord, has heard of our young lady’s charms. But this noble young 
man is full of filial piety. He longs to serve his father with the love 
he feels for his mother—to serve the Emperor with the love he feels 
for his father ; and he is trying to reconcile these duties. Besides, 
would you have him repudiate his young wife ? Could he contract 
a new marriage without violating the rites?’ But the passion of the 
Imperial Tutor makes him, learned as he is in all the books of piety, 
a worse maintainer of the rites than his poor servant—a fine stroke of 
satire that carries beyond the Celestial Empire. The Imperial Tutor 
is not to be put off even by the rites. The Emperor, he declares, has 
sanctioned the marriage—the Emperor must be obeyed. In fine, 
‘we may pardon murder, but never suffer an affront.’ 

The scene now shifts to the Imperial Palace. It is dawn. The 
moon is growing pale. A solitary eunuch traversing the Red Porch 
is reckoning up his duties for the coming day. Tsai-yong presents 
himself. ‘Sir Tchoang-youen, what want you here?’ ‘Anaudience 
from the Emperor. I come to solicit from His Majesty the favour of 
being allowed to leave the Court and to return to my native district, 
there to serve my father and my mother.’ ‘You know that 4 
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magistrate presenting a petition to the Emperor must perform a 
dance, holding in his hand an ivory tablet,’ so as not to see the 
Emperor face to face. Tsai-yong fears no dance—he is quite ready 
‘to make fly the dazzling dust of the inlaid floor” But the eunuch 
undertakes to present his petition to ‘The Holy Man’; and mean- 
while ‘ with great strides’ Tsai-yong anxiously paces the audience- 
chamber. Rumours have reached him that his native district has 
been flooded—that famine reigns there. Perhaps his parents are 
dying—let him recite a prayer. ‘0 Heaven, thou art the judge of 
life and death—guard thou, O Heaven, my father and my mother !’ 
The eunuch returns. ‘ Yesterday evening,’ he reports, ‘the Imperial 
Tutor petitioned the Emperor. The Minister proposed the marriage 
with the Emperor’s sanction, and the Sovereign’s orders are irre- 
vocable. Listen to the reply of His Sacred Majesty.’ Tsai-yong 
falls on his knees, the standard-bearers raise the standards, and the 
eunuch in a loud voice reads the Imperial reply. ‘ If filial piety is the 
foundation of all virtues, moral perfection consists in serving one’s 
Prince. The service of the Prince is full of difficulties, and a faith- 
ful magistrate cannot always spare time for his duties to father and 
mother. Tsai-yong, you have publicly proved your knowledge, your 
ability. I have called you to the office of Imperial Counsellor. 
Beware you persist not in obstinate refusal. You have been made 
an offer of marriage—fulfil the desires of my Minister of State. 
Honour this command, and let your heart be glad.’ 

But Tsai-yong will make another desperate effort—he will resign 
his dignity. ‘Gentleman of the Bedchamber, I entreat you to 
present a second petition to His Majesty. Tell the Emperor that 
Tsai-yong begs permission to resign his office.’ ‘* What, my lord!’ 
cries the eunuch, ‘every word I have just read was uttered by the 
Emperor’s own mouth. Would you dare to disobey an Imperial 
Command? Becalm, my lord. Imitate the virtues of the ancients. 
Some day you shall return to your native land.’ Courtiers, 
Emperor, Destiny are all against him, and with a cry of despair the 
Tchoang-youen leaves the Imperial Palace. 

Again the dramatist takes us back to the village of starvation, 
and the scene that follows is a very graphic picture of a Chinese 
distribution of food in a season of famine. At the Relieving Office 
of the district a mandarin is examining the register of supplies. 
‘Principal Stock, twenty-nine Chi (290 bushels); New Collection, 
thirty-six Chi; Reserve, twenty-nine Chi; For Distribution, forty-six 
Chi’ But the actual state of the Public Granary soon shows that the 
register has been falsified. The Commissioner has lied shamelessly 
in his returns, and the distribution, if it is to be made at all, must be 
made by the sale of the Commissioner’s goods. Two men, one blind, 
the other deaf, come for the official doles with jests upon their lips 
and starvation in their faces—a mixture of tragedy and comedy 
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easily illustrated from other Chinese plays. They are dismissed with 
grants of rice, and Tchao-ou-niang next presents herself. The 
mandarin is shocked to see a woman come in person. ‘ Why have 
you not sent a man? The woman, you well know, must not leave 
the inner apartment.’ It is an exceptional case, the poor woman 
explains. But all the available food has been distributed, and the 
guilty official must be compelled to give out of hisown supply. ‘Isit 
thus,’ says the mandarin, ‘that you trade in the sustenance of the 
poor?” ‘My lord,’ is ,the satirical reply, plainly levelled at the 
corrupt officialism attacked in other Chinese plays also—the Teou-ngo, 
for example—‘ I have done no wrong. Know you not that while we 
weigh on one side people are stealing from us on theother?’ But the 
mandarin will accept no such excuse, The official, whose appropriate 
name and surname are Mao (Cat) and Li (Fox), is forced to supply 
Tchao-ou-niang with rice. But Chinese justice does not extend to 
security of tenure. Tchao-ou-niang, bearing the rice home on her 
shoulder, is met by Cat-Fox, who brutally takes the rice from her; 
and, but for the timely aid of Tchang, Tsai’s old friend, the destitute 
family would be left to starve. 

At the capital, meanwhile, Tsai-yong is being urged to carry out 
his marriage with Nieou-chi. ‘ Reputation,’ sighs the unfortunate 
scholar, ‘is but a bridle, fortune but an iron chain.’ And the brief 
scene, clearly introduced as a contrast with the description of the 
famine, ends with the announcement that all is ready for the 
wedding day. ‘Sir Tchoang-youen,’ says the matchmaker, ‘ put an end 
to your doubts. His Majesty’s commands must be obeyed. Besides, 
as you have yourself said, “‘ That which is, is. ”’ 

The two next scenes are full of pathos. Tchao-ou-niang’s mother- 
in-law is now too sickly to eat the tan-fan or unseasoned rice. 
May she not have something better ? ‘ Look at your daughter-in-law’s 
dress,’ cries Tsai; ‘she has pledged everything.’ But the poor old 
woman is suspicious. Is Tchao-ou-niang taking good care of herself 
while serving them with wretched tan-fan ? ‘ If you cannot believe it,’ 
she says, ‘let us wait till the hour she takes her supper and quietly go 
down together into the kitchen.’ And so the next scene presents Tchao- 
ou-niang taking her lonely and miserable supper of boiled buds and 
bark, ‘Every time I eat, what agonies I endure! I hardly need to 
die to become in the other world a famished demon.’ Suddenly Tsai 
and his wife enter the kitchen. ‘What are you eating there ?’ asks 
the suspicious wife. ‘Nothing,’ stammers Tchao-ou-niang—‘I am 
not eating.’ But the old woman persists in her inquiries, only to 
learn the truth with horror and remorse, The shock is too much for 
the aged half-starved creature. She dies, and but for Tchang’s 
assistance Tsai would not be able to buy her wooden coffin and her 
winding-sheet, ‘Happiness,’ says Tchang, in the words of a Chinese 
proverb, ‘always comes alone, misery never without companions.’ 

But, in the library of Lord Nieou, Tsai-yong, now the husband of 
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Nieou-chi and surrounded by servants and glittering wealth, is trying 
to shake off melancholy by playing his lute. Presently Nieou-chi 
enters and begs him to sing her a romance—a common Chinese 
practice which may be illustrated from the Ho-lang-tan, the last Act 
of which play contains a Chinese chanson in twenty-four couplets. 
But Tsai-yong can think of none but unseasonable songs—‘ The 
pheasant takes his flight at morn,’ a song of celibacy, or ‘ The Louen 
bird from loved companion severed.’ And, beginning to sing, at 
his new wife’s request, ‘When the tempest bends the pines,’ he 
unwittingly lapses into the air of ‘When I think I return to the 
land of my birth.’ Nieou-chi and her attendants retire; and Tsai- 
yong sends a confidential servant to search the streets of the capital 
for a messenger to be sent to his parents. 

But in the distant village poor Tsai is dying. Very pathetically 
the old man falls on his knees before his daughter-in-law and begs 
to tender his last thanks. ‘Three years you have faithfully served 
us. I reproach myself with having dishonoured your devotion by 
my suspicions. Alas, how can I return your goodness? Listen—in 
my future life I desire to become your daughter-in-law and to serve 
you in my turn.’ Tchao-ou-niang has little consolation to offer save 
that she has chosen his place of burial—it is by his wife’s grave, ‘ where 
the great trees cast their shadows.’ And the scene closes with the 
dying request of the once ambitious Tsai that his old friend Tchang 
shall drive Tsai-yong out of his father’s house should he ever return 
to his native village. 

We may pass by the pathetic scene in which Tchao-ou-niang 
offers her hair for sale and is again befriended by Tchang, whose 
maxim, ‘ Charity is better than prayer,’ might be commended to some 
Western moralists. We also pass by the short scene in which a 
kidnapper presents a forged letter to the Tchoang-youen telling him 
that his parents are alive and well. But the next picture is too 
characteristic of Chinese orthodoxy and rationalism to be omitted. 
Here, as in some plays of the Youen Collection, the Chinese spirit-world 
is brought upon the stage. In the village cemetery the pious Tchao- 
ou-niang is trying to raise the funeral mound with lapfuls of earth. 
She sinks exhausted and falls asleep, Then appears the Spirit of the 
Mountain. ‘ How grand her filial piety !’ cries the Spirit. ‘Touched 
by her devotion, Heaven’s Sovereign bids me bring the host of the 
gloomy realm to her aid.’ In the twinkling of an eye the mound is 
raised; and the Spirit and his attendants, bidding the dreaming 
Tchao-ou-niang assume the costume of a religious devotee and set 
out for the capital, return to the spirit world. Tchao-ou-niang 
awakens to see the mound completed, and relates her dream and the 
commands of the Spirit to Tchang, who now appears in the cemetery 
with a servant bearing a mattock. But, if Tchang agrees with 
Tchao-ou-niang in recognising the finger of Heaven in the mystery, 
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a few words put into the mouth of Tchang’s servant not only solve 
the mystery but prove the dramatist to be a rather cynical Chinese 
rationalist. ‘There’s a fine miracle,’ says Tchang’s servant, ‘such a 
miracle as history offers in plenty. You two see spirits everywhere, 
Where is the mound surrounded by pine and cypress? I am the 
little spirit who just now decked it.’ But Tchao-ou-niang will obey 
the Spirit’s command. In the costume of a devotee and with her 
lute in her hand she sets out for the capital, having first painted a 
portrait of her husband’s parents as they died—‘ in their dusty rags, 
with their livid skin and their dry and fleshless bones.’ Before this 
picture she will burn incense on the way, and hopes to move the 
hearts of the charitable as she sings the story of her sorrows. 

The scene changes to the splendid mansion of the Imperial Tuter. 
Here, in the apartments assigned him by his father-in-law, Tsai-yong, 
dejected and ill at ease in his high rank, feels that he must ‘bid 
adieu to the flowers of Spring ’—pleasure he can know no more. 
Again and again, he refuses to tell the cause of his grief to his new 
wife Nieou-chi, who at last withdraws, quoting the Chinese proverb, 
‘Let each sweep the snow from before his own door without troubling 
himself about the hoarfrost on his neighbour’s roof.’ But she over- 
hears Tsai-yong’s soliloguy—a pardonable weakness of the Chinese 
theatre—and learning his ardent desire to revisit his parents she 
returns and promises to aid her husband in gaining her father’s 
consent. 

And now Tchao-ou-niang is nearing the capital. Stopping at 
the monastery and temple of Amida-Bouddha she begs for alms and 
sings a song relating her sad story. But neither the Superior of the 
monastery, nor a couple of buffoons who have just tricked him into 
the belief that they are men of wealth and willing to subscribe to 
the funds of the institution, have anything to give her. In the 
temple-service it happens to be a special day. ‘Strangers, personsof 
distinction, all the faithful who desire to offer public prayers to the god 
Fo for their parents living or dead,’ says the pompous Superior, ‘are 
coming to take part in our assembly.’ Presently Tsai-yong, in the 
dress of Tchoang-youen, enters the temple and is received with 
servile alacrity by the Superior and his assistants. The great 
man’s appearance is the signal for the instant dismissal of the poor 
singing beggar Tchao-ou-niang, who in her hurry leaves behind the 
portrait of her husband’s parents. The Tchoang-youen, observing the 
roll lying on the floor, orders the Superior to take it up, and in the 
hands of a servant it afterwards finds its way to the grand library of 
the scholar. 

This scene in the temple is peculiarly interesting. There are 
many strokes of satire at the greed of priests, and the prayer offered 
by the officiating priest is a strange medley of jest and earnest, 
prayer, exhortation and description. ‘Fo has come to China to save 
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the multitude. With crossed legs he sits upon the lotus flower, his 
body all glittering with light. He is the great Phou-sa, the great 
Sa or Mahasa of ten countries and three worlds, the Pan-jo-po-lo- 
tang ’—‘ Po-lo-tang,’ cries the Superior, interrupting the officiating 
priest who has got confused with his many names for Bouddha, ‘ you 
are wrong there—it is Po-lo-mi you should say.’ ‘What matter?’ 
answers the imperturbable Bonze ; ‘if tang (sugar) is sweet, is not 
mi (honey) sweet also?’ And he calmly continues the prayer: 
‘Nan-wou, Nan-wou, you are the Bouddha of ten countries, the law 
of ten countries, the pontiff of ten countries. Heaven’s Sovereign 
loves to give life to his creatures, not to destroy. He who does 
right has before him a vista of happiness—he who does wrong, a 
vista of sufferings .... Good men and women enjoy a life of 
bliss, crying ‘‘Ha-ha.” Hark to the drum of the great law—tong, 
tong; tong, tong. Hark to the cymbal of the great law—tcha, 
tcha; tcha, tcha. The little copper bells are ringing—tchin, tchin ; 
tchin, tchin. Yonder are the priests with their wooden rattles in 
their hands—pi-pi-po-po. Down on your knees before Bouddha ; 
I am offering prayers for the health and happiness of His Excellency’s 
father, mother, and wife. Nan-wou, Nan-wou, carry over the men of 
the time to the other shore!’ And so ends this astounding medley, 
in which not the least effective part is the unconscious prayer for the 
unknown beggar who has just been so rudely dismissed. 

In the next scene Nieou-chi, awaiting the arrival of her husband’s 
folk and fearful that her grand servants may slight the poor newcomers 
—a fine trait of Chinese courtesy and worth borrowing in the West— 
is hiring special servants to look after her expected guests. At this 
moment Tchao-ou-niang presents herself at the great lady’s door and 
is ushered into her presence. What a gracious greeting the poor 
mendicant receives! ‘Madame, a beggar devotee bows her head 
before you.’ ‘ My sister, from what country do you come, and what 
is your purpose in the capital?’ The picture of the lady expecting 
her three guests and now really addressing one of them in the 
person of a beggar is very touching. ‘From a distant land I come 
to ask alms,’ says Tchao-ou-niang. ‘ To ask alms ?—but let us see 
what you can do.’ ‘ Madame, without boasting, I may say that I 
can write, draw, play chess, and I have some skill with the lute. I 
can sew, and if need be I can cook. In a word, I know a little of 
everything.’ She is no common street-beggar, as Nieou-chi says; 
and the lady is preparing to take the beggar into her service when 
she hears that she is dealing with a married woman and begins to 
entertain doubts about the poor creature’s chardcter. At last 
Tchao-ou-niang declares herself the wife of Tsai-yong and tells the 
story of her sufferings to the deeply sympathising Nieou-chi—a piece 
of dialogue in which the Chinese dramatist shows a delicacy and 
refinement of feeling equal to any similar scenes in the best plays of 
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modern Europe and greatly superior to anything of the kind in the 
classical drama of Rome or of Athens. But how is Tchao-ou-niang 
to declare herself to her husband? At Nieou-chi’s suggestion 
she writes some lines on the back of the portrait picked up in the 
temple of Amida-Bouddha, and the portrait is left hanging against 
the wall of Tsai-yong’s library. 

In this library we may now watch the closing scene of the play. 
Tsai-yong is trying to read, but every book he takes up reminds him 
of the duties he has neglected. ‘I am sick of books,’ he cries in 
bitterness; ‘let me try some other distraction—take a glance at 
these old paintings of rivers and mountains. . . . But is not this 
the picture I picked up yesterday in the temple? Why should the 
servant hang it on the wall of the library? I must look at it more 
closely. O Heaven, I seem to see my father and mother. But it 
must be an illusion. The letter I received spoke of their good health, 
but these are two fleshless spectres dressed in dusty rags and tatters.’ 
Of course it is some mendicant’s picture—the inscription is sure to be 
upon the back—‘ Let me take it down and see.’ He reads the lines 
and is enraged to find in them repeated attacks upon himself—many a 
reminder that ‘the great men of theage are neither saints nor sages.’ 
Angrily he summons Nieou-chi into the library. He must know 
who has written the lines on the back of this picture. ‘I suppose,’ 
answered Nieou-chi, ‘it isonly anold inscription.’ ‘ An old inscription! 
—why, the ink is scarcely dry.’ The writer of the lines is called, and 
in her mournful dress enters Tchao-ou-niang. The rest of the scene 
may be easily imagined. The really dutiful son, whose struggle 
with fate has been unavailing, hears in an agony of grief the 
miserable story of his parents’ end. He throws himself on his knees 
before the picture, and offers a prayer for forgiveness ; and casting 
aside the cap and belt of Tchoang-youen he assumes the garb of a 
mourner, and prepares to set out for his native district and to 
perform the rites accompanied by the noble-hearted Nieou-chi and 
the devoted Tchao-ou-niang. ‘Through you,’ he tells the latter 
in the closing words of the play, ‘my father and mother shall receive 
their posthumous honours, and historians shall ever keep alive the 
memory of your filial piety.’ 

There are various texts of Pi-Pa-Ki, differing widely in their 
readings. M. Bazin ainé, who, aided by M. Stanislas Julien, trans- 
lated the play into French so long ago as 1841 (Paris, imprimé par 
autorisation du Roi 4 l’Imprimerie Royale), used two texts—that of 
the Royal Library, and that of the learned Chinese editor Ching-chan. 
These texts vary in almost every line, and the French translators 
have adopted now one reading and now another. But, although their 
method can hardly claim to be critical, I have not hesitated to accept 
their choice of readings until some thorough collation of the Chinese 
texts may give us something preferable. M. Bazin ainé and M. 
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Stanislas Julien have also translated a very difficult piece of Chinese 
—the preface prefixed to Ching-chan’s edition. It is in the form 
of a dialogue between the Chinese editor anda young literary man— 
it is dated the fortieth year of Khang-hi, i.e. 1704—and contains 
several interesting passages, to two of which I shall now refer. 

The following graphic account of the effect produced by the play 
on Chinese audiences is quoted by the Chinese editor from the 
preface of Mao-Tseu, the critic who produced the play at Peking 
in 1404, 


Wherever it is market-day, even in the smallest villages, if a company of 
players puts the Pi-Pa-Ki upon the stage everyone easily understands them. And 
when they proceed to act the scenes of the famine, of Tsai-yong imploring the 
pity of the Emperor, of Tchao-ou-niang selling her hair to buy a coffin, one cannot 
see among all the spectators—landowners, mothers of the neighbourhood, young 
shepherds, woodcutters, venerable old men—a single one whose cheeks are not 
glowing, and whose ears are not burning, with emotion. Tears are everywhere 
flowing, faces dismayed with grief; nothing is heard but sighs and sobbing, and 
this continues till the play ends. 


Certainly if the purpose of dramatic poetry is, as the Greek critic 
said, to purify the human feelings through pity and fear, this descrip- 
tion of the effect produced by Pi-Pa-Ki seems to show the practical 
result contemplated by old Greek art. The critical theory of art for 
art’s sake finds no more favour with the Chinese critic of five centuries 
ago than it does with Tolstoi. The object of serious drama has 
always been recognised by Chinese critics as moral, and very nobly 
do they express this object as ‘the presentation of the finest lessons 
of history to the ignorant who cannot read.’ Plays void of moral 
teaching they despise ; and the second passage I have selected from 
the Chinese editor’s preface to Pi-Pa-K7% contains the following severe 
attack on plays intended merely to amuse the multitude : 

What do you find in them? Foolish dialogue, scene after scene in which one 
may hear the clatter of the streets, the low talk of the cross-roads, the coarse 
indelicacy of love intrigues. And what is the outcome of all this? That the life 


of man is confused and misled, that his heart follows the torrent of his passions — 
and in them is finally lost. 


Truly this Chinese critic of 1404 has something to teach our 
European novelists and playwrights of to-day. And perhaps even 
the underlying principle of Pi-Pa-Ki—the vanity of what is called 
success—may be of greater worth to thinking men than Lord Bacon’s 
‘ art of rising in life,’ or Jesuit Gracian’s crooked ‘ worldly wisdom,’ or 
lackey Chesterfield’s directions to the would-be servants of Courts. 
But restless Europe will take some time to reach the quiet wisdom of 
the Chinese dramatist. 

And I too confess a moral purpose in presenting this Chinese play 
to the British public. Next to the supreme duty of finding and 
fearlessly uttering the highest truths attainable in our age—the 
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duty shared in common by men of science and men of letters—I 
know no nobler work for the literary man than to aid the diffusion of 
international goodwill by helping to spread a sympathetic knowledge of 
the literatures of the world. Has not a new mine of sympathy with 
the East been opened up since Sanskrit became a study of Western 
scholars? Is not the study of Russian masterpieces by Englishmen, 
of English masterpieces by Russians, certain to aid the humane 
progress of both nations and of the race? Through the humanity of 
this Chinese play, then, I appeal to the humanity of the British 
nation. In an hour of provocation let us not be tempted to forget 
that this ancient Chinese people are no ‘ barbarians.’ Let us not for- 
get that they too have had their provocation, and let us resolutely 
refuse to add to the wrongs of the Opium Trade and to the intrigues 
of political and religious Tartuffes some high-handed injustice which 
when it is too late we may repent. 


HuTcHESON MACAULAY POSNETT. 





THE HIGHER GRADE BOARD SCHOOLS 


Tue recent decision of two Judges of the High Court in the case of 
the Queen v. Cockerton is a very significant fact in the history of 
popular education in England. Whether that decision is sustained 
or overruled on appeal to a higher tribunal, further legislation will 
become necessary in order to determine how far and under what con- 
ditions the work now performed by the higher grade Board schools 
in London and in the great industrial towns shall be continued in the 
future. Meanwhile it seems expedient that the public should con- 
sider on its own merits, and apart from the technicalities of Codes, 
Judicial decisions, and Acts of Parliament, the questions, What is 
meant bya Higher Elementary School ? and what, if any, is its claim 
to public aid and recognition ? 

Perhaps the former question may be best answered by a brief 
reference to the higher elementary schools in France. In a memo- 
randum which I was instructed to prepare in 1890, and which was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament in the following year, the 
following passage occurs :— 


Besides the primary school proper, which is not designed to carry education 
beyond the fourteenth year, the French system comprises a class of schools (écoles 
primaires supérieures), to which the nearest analogue is to be found in one or two 
of our own great towns under the name of higher grade Board schools. In some 
respects, also, they resemble the Real-Schulen of Germany. They receive scholars 
from the age of thirteen to sixteen, and give advanced education suited to that 
age. No scholars are admissible to them who have not passed successfully through 
the ordinary primary school course, and obtained the leaving certificate. They 
are officially described as ‘designed for those scholars for whom elementary 
education, properly so called, is not sufficient, and for whose needs secondary 
instruction would be inappropriate.’ They are not, in fact, secondary schools, but 
they form an integral part of organised primary instruction. No Latin or Greek is 
taught in them, they stand in no relation to the /ycées or the colleges, and they 
form no part of a scheme providing a ‘ladder’ from the kindergarten to the 
university. Their aim is not to lift the pupil out of the ranks of the industrial 
class, but to enable him to occupy a higher and more honourable place within that 
class. They seek to provide education specially fitted for the skilled artizan or 
merchant's clerk, and their chief attention is given to drawing, to account-keeping, 
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to science, especially to physics, chemistry, and mathematics, to the acquisition of 
one modern language, and to advanced exercises in French composition. In several 
of these schools special attention is given to manual training, to the use of tools 
and instruments, and to the learning of trades. 

The total number of these higher primary schools in France is 239, and the 
number of pupils in them is 22,696. In places not large enough to sustain a 
separate school of this kind, a cours complémentaire or higher department is 
attached to the ordinary elementary school, in which the pupils are retained for 
one or two years after reaching the age of thirteen. The returns enumerate 320 
such departments, with an aggregate number of 11,384 scholars. 


From the fuller and more recent account of the French system 
of higher primary schools, contributed by Mr. R, L. Morant to the 
volume of Special Reports on Educational Subjects in 1897, I take 
the following extract descriptive of the scope and purpose of schools 
of this exceptional class : 


The function of the true higher primary school has become limited to providing 
an education suitable for the still considerable proportion of ex-elementary scholars 
who do not require specific trade teaching, but rather a general education on 
practical lines, to develop their faculties, to sharpen their dexterities, and to render 
them ready, quick, and apt in whatever direction employment may open out to 
them, In fact, its object is to provide a good general primary education bearing 
directly on the more practical branches of knowledge, and of such a character as 
to be readily assimilated by ex-elementary scholars, and to be completed within 
the very limited time that its students are likely to remain at school. 


The demand for continued instruction of this type on the part of 
English parents who avail themselves of the public elementary 
schools is comparatively recent, and is a direct product of the 
excellence of those schools, and of the desire for advanced instruction 
which has been fostered in them. In Board and voluntary schools 
alike, it is found that there are many scholars who, at the age of 
fourteen, having successfully passed through the ‘standards,’ and 
completed the ordinary course of elementary instruction, are willing 
to stay to pursue their studies for a year or two longer. That 
at a very critical age, just when the work of a good elementary 
school is beginning to tell on the character and intellectual tastes, 
yearly increasing numbers of the parents are ready to forgo the 
earnings of their children in order to give them a better start in life, 
is one of the happiest and most promising signs of our time, Another 
year of serious application after ‘reaching’ the seventh standard 
means far more in the right development and equipment of the 
future citizen, than the routine lessons of any two previous years. 
And it is of the highest national importance that the number of such 
scholars should be multiplied, and that the sacrifice so honourably 
made by their parents should be encouraged. 

But for this class of learners, it is manifest that transference to 
a grammar school, or other of a purely secondary type, is neither 
appropriate nor practically useful. The true secondary school has 
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its own aims and its own curriculum fashioned from the first on the 
hypothesis that the learners will remain at school till sixteen or later, 
and that some of them will proceed to Universities or other places of 
advanced education. To derive the full advantage from such a school, 
the pupil should enter not later than the twelfth year, and should 
receive all his elementary instruction in full view of the wider and 
more comprehensive course of which that instruction is to form a 
part. To introduce into such a school at the age of fourteen a boy 
who has completed the ordinary elementary course, in the expectation 
that a year or two’s ‘finishing’ would serve his purpose, would be a 
grave mistake. It would be to break the continuity of his studies 
and to give him a mere fragment of a larger scheme for which his 
previous training furnished no adequate preparation. The terminus 
a quo relatively to the secondary school is not identical with the 
terminus ad quem of the primary school course. On the other 
hand, the higher grade primary school, which takes the pupil who 
has successfully passed through all the classes to the age of fourteen, 
and gives him what is called in Belgium instruction @ programme 
développé, and on the same general lines as before, is exactly suited 
to meet his needs. For it does not aspire to lead directly up toa 
University, although it may not unfrequently lead to a science 
college or a technical school. And it ought to be regarded mainly as 
an institution for continuing the work of the elementary school up 
to fifteen or sixteen, and not strictly either as a primary or a 
secondary school. 

Some confusion exists in what is called the public mind as to the 
strict meaning of primary and secondary instruction, and as to the 
line of demarcation which separates them. But if any such line is 
to be drawn, it cannot be determined by considering the nature and 
extent of the ‘subjects’ of such instruction. The true distinction, 
pointed out thirty years ago by the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
depends mainly on the age to which the education is or is intended 
to be prolonged. A course designed to be completed at the end of 
the fourteenth year is an elementary course ; a course contemplating 
the stay of the scholar till sixteen or seventeen is a secondary or 
intermediate course. A school fitted to receive boys or girls 
beyond that age and intended to be in close relation to the Universi- 
ties is educationally an academic institution of the First Grade. But 
the ‘ subjects’ which can best fulfil these primary conditions cannot 
be positively prescribed. They must be determined by many local 
and personal conditions, by the needs and probable destination of the 
scholars, and in part the special aptitudes of the teachers. This view 
has been long adopted by the Education Department, which has 
offered for the discretionary use of teachers in the higher classes of 
elementary schools a varied and abundant list of ‘specific subjects,’ 
from which a selection may be made. In the official instructions to 
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Her Majesty’s Inspectors the following significant passage has during 
many years been included : 


In large schools, and where the circumstances are favourable, the scholars of 
Standard V. and upwards may be encouraged to attempt one or more specific sub. 
jects appropriate to the industrial and other needs of the district. 

It is not the intention of my Lords to encourage a pretentious or unreal pursuit 
of higher studies, or to encroach in any way on the province of secondary educa- 
tion. The course suited to an elementary school is practically determined by the 
limit of fourteen years of age, and may properly include whatever subjects can 
be effectively taught within that limit. It may be hoped that year by yeara 
larger proportion of the children will remain in the elementary schools until the 
age of fourteen ; and a scholar who has attended regularly and possesses fair ability 
may reasonably be expected to acquire in that time, not only a serviceable know- 
ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, of the words he uses, and the world 
in which he lives, but also enough of the rudiments of two higher subjects to 
furnish a solid foundation for future improvement. 


It is in full conformity wiia the conception thus formed of the 
true character of elementary education that during the last ten or 
twelve years managers, both of Board and of voluntary schools, have 
made special efforts toextend their curricula beyond the strict limit of 
the elementary subjects, and by means of evening continuation schools, 
ex-seventh standard classes, organised science schools, and higher 
elementary schools, have succeeded in retaining many of their most 
industrious and persevering scholars, and prolonging their period of 
study. Inall such efforts they have received generous sympathy and 
substantial aid from the heads of the Education Department. And 
whatever may be the future official relations between such managers 
and the newly constituted Board of Education, it is manifest that 
under some nameor other these facilities for advanced education should — 
continue to exist. The higher primary school supplies a real need, 
and a permanent place must be found for it as an integral part of our 
national system. 

The problem, however, is rendered somewhat intricate and 
difficult by reason of two or three facts which do not affect its 
abstract merits, but are the result of the tentative and somewhat 
incoherent fashion in which English legislation has dealt with the 
subject of popular education. The Act of 1870 defines an elementary 
school as ‘a school or department of a school at which elementary 
education is the principal part of the education there given.’ Such 
a school is further defined as one ‘ conducted in accordance with the 
conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary school in order 
to obtain a Parliamentary grant.’ Now the Code, as modified 
from year to year, prescribes as one of these conditions that ‘no 
attendance is as a rule recognised,’ that is to say no grant is 
paid, ‘for any scholar who has been under instruction for more than 
one year in the three elementary subjects in Standard VII., and is 
upwards of fourteen years of age.’ Thus the ordinary grant from 
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the central department ceases to be paid in the case of children above 
fourteen. Butthe Science and Art Department, which was created in 
1864, and is empowered to make special grants for technical and 
scientific instruction, has been subject to no such limitation. Hence 
the special aid which that Department administers is for that par- 
ticular kind of instruction only, and managers desiring to give their 
best scholars opportunities of prolonged education have been 
impelled, simply for financial reasons, to give that education a 
scientific character. Experience may have led those managers to 
believe that a ‘continuation school,’ in which language, history and 
literature, and the ‘humanities’ are cultivated pari passu with 
technology and the elements of science, would be more useful to 
the majority of their elder pupils than a purely science school. They 
may desire that the higher grade school should have the same 
liberty to frame its own curriculum as the ordinary elementary 
schools have under the Whitehall code. But they have not been 
at liberty to give effect to their own wishes on this point, because 
no other knowledge than that described in the South Kensington 
Directory as ‘Science and Art’ has been recognised as establishing 
a claim for a grant. Now nothing is more surely fatal to the unity 
of a school, or to the working of a wise general scheme of instruction, 
than the practice of making separate grants, by separate examin- 
ing authorities, for special subjects of instruction. The Education 
Department has of late done much to correct this evil, and to esti- 
mate the worth of a primary school rather by its work as a whole 
than by the performances of individual pupils in particular branches 
of knowledge. The same principle is evidently intended by the 
Board’s minute of the 6th of April to apply to the higher elementary 
school, although some of the restrictions respecting age and conditions 
of admission in that minute obviously need to be revised. 

A second and serious difficulty has arisen owing to the fact that 
the London and some other School Boards have determined to make 
the instruction in their higher schools and their evening con- 
tinuation schools gratuitous, and to charge the whole expense not 
already met by the South Kensington grant npon the local*rates. 
We ought not to withhold a full acknowledgment of the zeal of 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley and the Progressive members of the Board, and 
of their genuine interest in the progress of intelligence among the 
working classes, when we read in the lucid judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wills a condemnation of this policy. They were conscious of a great 
public want ; they saw that hundreds of young people just released 
from the primary schools sorely needed opportunities of self-improve- 
ment; that no existing machinery was adequate for the purpose; and 
that, with the practical concurrence of the ratepayers, it seemed pos- 
sible to supply the needed education by means of a fuller development 
of the Board School system. They knew that in the matter of 

Vor. XLIX—No. 288 Z 
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education, unlike that of commerce, supply often creates and precedes 
demand ; that the appetite for advanced knowledge among our young 
artisans needs to be stimulated; and they therefore ‘sought to 
render both the day and-evening continuation schools attractive 
by. making them gratuitous. ‘Some considerations on the other side 
are, however, too important to be overlooked. Parliament has 
provided, by means of the fee grants, the means of releasing parents 
from the payment of fees up to the fourteenth year; which is the 
limit of compulsory attendance. But at present. Parliament has 
not deliberately sanctioned the principle that instruction beyond 
that limit, whether in evening schools, higher primary schools, or 
in secondary schools proper, shall be provided wholly from public 
funds. Some day perhaps the Legislature may assent to this 
principle; but meanwhile it is, as the Judges have pointed out, 
most undesirable that this assent should be anticipated, and that 
School Boards or other local bodies should, on their own motion, 
and in an indirect way, settle a fundamental question of national 
policy on which neither statesmen nor the public are yet agreed. 
Hence the problem would have been greatly simplified if from 
the first moderate fees had been charged in both the evening and day 
continuation schools. There are other than merely economical 
reasons in favour of such a course. While the law compels attendance, 
it is reasonable that schools should be free, but after the age of 
compulsion is reached, and young people, some of whom are 
presumably able to earn something for their own support, join 
evening or other advanced classes, the public has a right to expect 
them to make some effort to pay for what they receive. It is a 
substantial part of their own education in manliness and self-respect 
that they should not be wholly dependent, in their efforts after self- 
improvement, on the help of others. They value more that which 
they pay for, and although exact statistics are wanting, it is gene- 
rally found that attendance at gratuitous classes is more desultory 
than that in institutions in which fees are paid. The recreative 
element in the programme of such classes is often encouraged 
to a disproportionate extent. But we ought to be able to assume 
that the learners are bent on serious application and that the arrange- 
ments should be made mainly, if not exclusively, in view of the require- 
ments of such learners. The effect of making the Board continuation 
schools and classes free to all comers is often seriously embarrassing, 
and in some cases disastrous, to other institutions. Polytechnics, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and the evening continuation schools attached to Voluntary 
schools are often giving with excellent effect help and guidance to 
students of the same class and age. But the managers of all those 
institutions find it necessary to impose fees. They could not exist 
otherwise, since none of them have command of the funds derived from 
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rates. The School Board alone enjoys this privilege, and is therefore able 
to undersell, and pro tanto to hinder and discourage, all institutions 
which receive no subsidies from the rates. This unequal competition 
between schools which are doing the same work under such different 
conditions is not for the public interest. The remedy needed isthe 
general adoption of a moderate scale of fees for all ordinary students 

At the same time it should be within the discretion of the Board to 
make a generous provision of free places and scholarships for all 
scholars who at the elementary school or otherwise had shown 
exceptional diligence and promise. Higher and advanced education 
would then assume its true position in Board schools as a privilege, 
to be partially paid for by the rank and file of scholars, but to be 
offered as a boon to those who were specially qualified to appreciate 
and to use it. 

It follows from these considerations that we need in every district 
one local authority which shall have cognisance of all the educational 
agencies of that district. If School Boards are to limit themselves 
to the care of elementary schools, while County and County Borough 
Councils administer the funds available under the Excise Act, or 
if a new local authority, such as is recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission, is formed to concern itself with secondary and technical 
education only, friction, overlapping, and waste of power are inevitable. 
In particular, the position and control of the higher and technical 
schools, already much disputed between the advocates of School 
Boards and County Councils respectively, would continue to present 
to the local administrators some difficult problems. What is needed 
in every educational area is a body of responsible men and women 
possessing the public confidence, well acquainted with the needs and 
resources of that area, and exercising in the first place the powers 
now possessed by School Boards, and also such other powers as Parlia- 
ment may entrust to them in relation to local scholarships and endow- 
ments, and to technical and secondary education generally. This 
body should be largely representative of the ratepayers, but should 
be composed in part of such qualified persons as are described in 
sections 46 to 66 of the Royal Commissioners’ Report of 1895. An 
excellent precedent for such a measure of consolidation exists. The 
Board of Education Act of 1899 was the result of the experience of 
the Government in dealing with such separate authorities as the 
Education Department at Whitehall, the Science and Art Department 
at South Kensington, the Charity Commission, and the Board of 
Agriculture. This bold and valuable measure sought the unification 
of all these different departments, by placing them in due correlation 
under one central authority. A corresponding policy is needed in 
dealing with the difficult problem of the local authority. That 
authority should be one and undivided, although, as in the case of 
the Board of Education itself, it might with advantage create within 
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itself separate subordinate committees for dealing with specific 
classes of work. Exact lines of demarcation between elementary, 
secondary, technical, and higher education and manual and intel- 
lectual training, have not been laid down, and are, indeed, at our 
present stage of experience, not easy to trace. But it is certain that 
whoever undertakes to control any one of these departments ought 
to know something of them all, and to perceive how each of them 
ought to be related to the others. The ideal School Board of the 
future, therefore, with a wider area and larger responsibilities, should, 
though not concerning itself with non-local institutions such as 
Eton and Harrow, be so constituted as to represent the best attain- 
able experience and the fullest knowledge of the educational wants 
of each district. 

Such a simplification of the machinery employed in local 
administration would greatly facilitate the solution of some 
problems which must in the near future demand the attention of 
statesmen. One of the first of these is concerned with what is 
called the ‘religious difficulty,’ and with the relations which ought 
to subsist between the churches on the one hand and the municipal 
and State authorities on the other. We should find it necessary, 
if the due simplification of local authority were effected, to divest 
ourselves of some of the associations which we have already formed 
with the name ‘ School Board,’ and to use that term in a wider and 
more general sense. It would then become desirable to establish 
School Boards everywhere, though not necessarily Board schools. 
It would also be desirable to give to the School Boards, under 
certain conditions, the power to subsidise efficient denominational 
schools by means of the rate fund. This was the intention of the 
framers of the Act of 1870, and from the first it has been the desire 
of those who have administered that Act to enlist, on behalf of 
national education, the sympathy and the services of educated and 
religious people who supported schools in connection with Christian 
churches. Mr. W. E. Forster, in introducing that measure, said, in 
reference to the powers to be entrusted to the Boards : 


We give them the power of either providing schools themselves or of assisting 
the present schools. . . . We do not think it right to insist on the School Board 
assisting the present schools. We give them, however, power to do so if they 
please. They have a certain educational destitution to supply. They may do it 
either by setting up their own public elementary schools, or by assisting the present 
public elementary schools; those schools, I need not remind the House, being 
efficient up to a certain standard of secular efficiency, and having the Conscience 
Clause as I have described. 


It is well known that the clause embodying this wise and 
generous provision was ultimately withdrawn, owing to the pressure 
brought to bear on the Government. To many members of the 
Liberal party, and especially to some prominent Nonconformists, it 
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appeared then that though there was no objection to give aid to 
denominational schools from the imperial taxes it would be a grave 
departure from principle to allow any aid to be afforded from the 
local rates. Thirty years have wrought a great change in public 
opinion, and in particular have shown that this somewhat illogical 
objection is no longer tenable or consistent with the facts of later 
experience. At the end of the century the average attendance of 
scholars in the schools of the Church of England was 1,893,824, in 
Wesleyan schools 126,361, in Roman Catholic schools 251,768, and 
in School Board schools 2,144,118. 

Mr. Forster, in the speech just quoted, said in reference to 
his proposal ‘to grant a year’s grace to managers who might desire 
to increase the supply of denominational schools: ‘Here for a 
time we shall test the voluntary zeal of the district. Not only 
do we not neglect voluntary help, but, on the condition of respecting 
the rights of parents and the rights of conscience, we welcome 
it.’ Later legislation has shown the willingness of Parliament to 
make special grants for the sustenance of voluntary schools; and 
the public has now learned to acquiesce in the general conclusion, 
that although the ratio of scholars in the Board Schools has a decided 
tendency to increase year by year, yet the denominational school is an 
integral part of our national system, and has made good its claim to 
full recognition. Effect would be given to this view if the reconstituted 
and universal School Boards were permitted to grant out of the money 
raised from the ratepayers to every efficient denominational school in 
the district an annual subvention equal in amount to the sum raised 
by the voluntary managers and their friends, provided that such 
contribution did not exceed a certain fixed sum per head on the 
average attendance. A further condition would be necessary, that 
whenever such grant was made out of local funds, the Board should 
have the power to nominate persons, not exceeding one-third of the 
whole number on the managing committee of the aided school. 
Those who pay have the clear right to control. It is not to be 
supposed that Parliament will long continue to leave to private 
management the sole administration of large and increasing sums 
of public money. In 1870 it was roughly computed that of the 
total cost of public elementary education one third was borne by the 
parents in the shape of fees, one third was provided by voluntary 
subscriptions, and one third by the Parliamentary grant. The 
statistics for 1900 show that while the total grant administered by 
the Education Department for the previous year amounted to 
8,723,538/., and the total sum accruing from the rates and ad- 
ministered by the School Boards to 2,704,564/., the amount derived 
from voluntary subscriptions was 787,2311., or about one sixteenth of 
the whole sum devoted to elementary education. It is obvious that 
this enormous proportionate increase in the sum derived from public 
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sources ought in equity to be attended with a corresponding increase 
in the amount of influence exerted by those who represent the public. 
Some very substantial advantages would be the consequence of such 
an arrangement. The managers of good voluntary schools would gain 
substantial help and a new guarantee for the permanence of those 
schools. They would retain the power to give the distinctive religious 
teaching to which they attach the highest importance, and the choice of 
the teachers would practically remain with them. They would, it is 
true, no longer be able to leave the entire management in the hands 
of one man who could claim the institution as ‘my school,’ and they 
would be obliged to accept the co-operation of some of their neighbours 
with whom they had not been accustomed to work, while one or two 
of these nominees might possibly, though not very probably, be 
members of other communions than their own. But this would be 
in some respects a clear advantage, for it would make a larger number 
of the inhabitants cognisant of the real merits of the school, would 
help the denominational managers to become better acquainted with 
the feelings and wishes of the inhabitants, would secure more of the 
public confidence, and above all would entitle the institution more 
truly to the name and character of a ‘ National School.’ The condition 
of a closer and more active co-operation of the State with the churches 
is not that the State shall make itself more denominational, but that 
the deuominations shall make themselves more national, and shall 
vie with the School Boards in interpreting the true intellectual needs 
of the community, in providing generally for the supply of those 
needs, and in maintaining a high and constantly improving ideal of 
what a good school ought to be and to do. 

The technical difficulty which has arisen in determining the legal 
status of the higher primary and evening continuation schools will 
prove to have had salutary effects if it brings into greater prominence 
the indispensable importance of maintaining those schools by some 
means or other in unimpaired efficiency, and if it makes Englishmen 
more conscious of the inadequacy of our present provision for carrying 
forward the best work of the elementary schools and enabling it to 
bear its legitimate fruit. We must not, however, rely too confidently 
on legislative machinery for the attainment of this object. A great 
step will be taken, it is true, if, after the present lawsuit shall have 
ended, regulations are made which will legalise the advanced work 
of the Board Schools, and place it on a stable foundation. But this 
alone will not suffice. Law and Government can, after all, do little 
more than give expression to the best public opinion of the time, 
and become the instruments for giving effect to the highest national 
ideals. And it is the formation of that public opinion and of those 
ideals which constitutes the chief task of reformers and philanthropists, 
of statesmen and public instructors. 

The great need of our time is a stronger conviction of the value 
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of trained intelligence in all departments of our social, professional, 
civic, and national life. The comfortable optimism which leads us to 
assume that British pluck, British industry, and British patriotism will 
in the long run carry everything before them has received some rude 
shocks of late, and will need to be superseded by a truer estimate of 
ourselves and of our national deficiencies. The theory that brain-power 
and scientific training are of less practical value than the dogged per- 
sistence which enables Englishmen to ‘ muddle through ’ the problems 
of life, is not yet extinct among us, although daily experience is doing 
much to discredit or at least to modify it. We have reached, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, a Pisgah height whence we 
can look across the Jordan of sectarian and political controversy, to 
the fair land of promise which stretches out beyond it. It is an 
animating prospect. In it we may descry a great Department of the 
State, representing all the noblest aspirations of the community, 
knowing how to take 

Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet; 


giving aid and guidance to those who need it, leaving full liberty 
to those who know how to use it, and placing itself in such relations 
to churches, municipalities, universities, and voluntary helpers as 
will co-ordinate their work, prevent confusion of authority and 


waste of power, and obtain from each of them the best public service 
it is capable of rendering. And concurrently with improved adminis- 
tration in government, in philanthropy, and in local agencies, we may 
hope to witness a steady growth in the popular conception of true 
education—one which will keep ever before parents and teachers the 
right relation between the pursuit of learning and the claims of active 
life; so that, without prematurely considering the requirements of 
a trade or a profession, they shall seek first of all to cultivate the 
seriousness of purpose, the mental breadth, the strength and beauty 
of character, and the love of truth which lie at the basis of all 
real success in trades and professions alike. 

It is because the newly devised continuation schools promise 
to play a very important part in the educational development of 
the future, and because they are calculated to do eminent service 
to a class of young persons for whom otherwise little or no provision 
has hitherto been made, that any question which affects the useful- 
ness and the permanence of these institutions deserves for the moment 
ito be regarded as one of exceptional public interest. 

J. G. Frrcu. 
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WHAT WERE THE CHERUBIM ? 


THE average reader will probably reply with prompt facility, «A 
species of singing angel mentioned in the Je Deum.’ Those who 
possess some elementary acquaintance with the Bible will be able to 
add that they were angelic beings placed at the Gate of Eden to 
guard it with a flaming sword when the First Pair were expelled 
from its enclosure. The Biblical scholar, however, will have much 
more diffidence in answering the question; because he is aware that 
the nature of the cherubim, their functions, office, and place in the 
celestial hierarchy, and, above all, their notional origin and develop- 
ment, are subjects that have for centuries engaged the attention of 
learned men without definite result. They meet us in the opening 
pages of revelation, are mentioned, it is said, no fewer than eighty- 
five times in the Old Testament, and are recognisable in the closing 
book of the New. Though the question before us has had a fasci- 
nating influence over inquiring minds, and has given scope for 
ingenious speculation in which the ‘crank’ has found it easy to run 
riot, it is one that has long baffled sober inquiry. Indeed the essays 
and theses and dissertations which have been written on the cherubim 
are as appalling in number as they are diversified in the strangeness 
of their conclusions. Even Josephus, who may have seen their 
symbolic forms with his own eyes, confesses, ‘No one can say, or 
even conjecture, what kind of beings the cherubim were.’ It is in 
fact only of quite recent years that the researches of explorers in the 
field of archeology, comparative religion, and philology have put us in 
possession of the information which enables us to formulate anything 
like a definite and satisfactory theory upon a question so obscure. 
We shall have to begin our investigation with a glance back into the 
childhood of religious belief. 

(1) How did primeval man first come to form a conception of God ? 
What were the phenomena of the natural world which first woke 
into consciousness his innate belief in a Spiritual Being other and 
mightier than himself, because superhuman? We can only con- 
jecture. But we may well suppose that it was some familiar mani- 
festation of a power outside himself, and not human, which was 


1 Antiquities, viii. 3, § 3. 
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recognised by its wonderful effects, and yet could not be seen by the 
eyes or grasped by the hands of man—a power mighty in its operation 
and yet eluding sensible contact.?, Such a manifestation of invisible 
power is the wind—that marvellous agent which comes we know not 
whence and goes we know not whither, unfettered in its glorious 
independence—the most immaterial of material things—everywhere 
felt but nowhere seen—rising in its strength, and then relaxing its 
efforts—sometimes rippling the tall grass, hissing through the dry 
reeds, or sporting gently in the whispering tree-tops—sometimes in 
its resistless course bowing the giants of the forest, or tearing them up 
by the roots and casting them headlong to the earth, like broken 
playthings, and even lashing the placid ocean monster into a raging 
fury. Who can wonder, then, if primeval man recognised in that 
unseen might the presence of a potent deity? We can almost 
sympathise with the error of 
The poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind. 

One of the native guides of Dr. Berendt through the wilds of Yucatan 
when the sound of a tropical tornado was heard approaching, 
exclaimed in awe-struck accents, ‘ Here comes the mighty wind of 
the Great Father (Nohoch Tat).’* 

Now the Hebrews themselves in early times seem to have been 


no exception tothe rule that primitive peoples conceive their deity to 
manifest his presence in the moving, potent, life-giving wind, 
which walking unseen sways all things earthly at its will. The 
Christianised Assyrian Tatian quotes an unknown tragic poet as 
saying : 


A breeze is the most honourable chariot of the gods.* 


Itis actually the vehicle in which the earliest theophany or revelation 
of the Deity to man is made in the pages of Scripture. Adam and 
his wife ‘ heard the voice of Yahveh Eléhim walking in the garden in 
the wind (rwach) of the day.’ When He answers Job, it is out of 
the awe-inspiring storm-wind.’ In the picturesque imagery of 
Moses’ Song of Triumph over the Egyptians he says to Yahveh, 
‘With the blast of Thy nostrils the waters were piled up. . . . Thou 
didst blow with Thy wind [or breath, rwach], the sea covered them.’? 
The one Hebrew word, as in these passages, is used for the Spirit of 
God and for the wind, and the two ideas are so closely associated 
that it sometimes becomes a matter of difficulty to the translator to 
determine which word in English he should employ.’ Indeed the 

? Compare ‘ His sounds have been heard, but his form is not. This vata (wind) 
let us worship’ (Rig-Veda, x. 168). Brinton, Relig. of Primitive Peoples, 81. 

* D. G. Brinton, Essays of an Americanist, 175. 

* Address to the Greeks, ch. viii. sub fin. Atpa Océv 5yxnua Tysdérarov. 

* Gen. iii. 8, ® xxxviii. i. Cf. xxii. 14, 7 Exodus, xv. 8, 10. 

* Eg. 1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii. 16; Ps. civ. 30; Eccles. xi. 5; Ezek. 
xxxvii. 9. 
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wind, as we have seen, was regarded as being the mighty breath 
which proceeded from the mouth of Yahveh.? ‘ An east wind shall 
come, the breath of the Lord.’'® Some scholars even venture to 
maintain that the name of Yahveh (which we arbitrarily pronounce 
Jehovah) may be interpreted as meaning the Storm-God, connecting 
the word through the Hebrew form Yahu with the Assyrian Yahu, 
Ya-u, and these with the Assyrian ha-u, ha-iv, wind, from the 
Semitic hawa, to blow or breathe, as in the Arabic.'' Professor 
Budde”? notes that the meteorologic character of Yahveh pervades 
the Old Testament writings. He appears in the storm at the giving 
of the Law on Sinai.’* He rides on the storm to the Deborah 
battle.* He reveals Himself in the storm to Elijah on Horeb ™ after 
having consumed by His lightning Elijah’s sacrifice on Carmel.” 
Poetic descriptions also picture Him as revealing Himself in the 
storm (for example, Psalm xviii., and Habakkuk iii.). In process of 
time, however, the ideas of the Hebrews about their God would 
become exalted and purified, and the wind would no longer be regarded 
as a part of His essential nature, but rather as the mere vehicle or 
physical medium which He made use of in descending to earth or 
in passing onwards to His mountain or chosen sanctuary. In the 
sublime words of Nahum," ‘ Yahveh hath His way in the whirlwind 
and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of His feet.’ 

(2) When man in the mythopeic stage desired to give a visible 
shape and embodiment to the ‘sightless wind,’ what symbols from 
nature would best serve his purpose? The two attributes which he 
would want to bring into prominence were force and swiftness. To 
find these qualities conspicuous in one and the same creature he would 
naturally have recourse for his symbol to the figure of some large 
and powerful bird, like the vulture or the eagle, which swoops from the 
sky on airy pinions and carries off its prey with resistless force. Or, 
otherwise, he might form the ideal figure of some compound creature, 
such as a winged ox or bull or lion, which would exhibit a combina- 
tion of the two required attributes of fleetness and power. And this 
is what poets actually did. Aschylus represents Okeanos as travelling 
through the ther, borne by a monstrous bird, swift-winged and four- 
footed.'* The centaurs, half men, half horses, the offspring of 
Nephele (Cloud) and Ixion (Sun), were originally cloud and storm 

® Compare Job xxxvii. 10; Ps. xviii. 15; Is. lix. 19. 

© Hosea xiii. 15, R. V. 

" Schrader, Cun. Inscriptions and the O. Test. i. 25; Hastings, Bibl. Dict. i. 199. 
Cf. henéh, said to the snow, Job xxxvii. 6. Similarly the New-Zealanders, with 
whom the wind is a god or an indication of his presence, had an incantation called 
haha (‘breathing *), which began with the words ‘Tena te hau,’ ‘ This is the wind’ 
(R. Taylor, New Zealand and its Inhabitants, 187-8). 

12 Religion of Israel to the Ezile, 27. 

3 Ex. xix. 4 Judges v. 4 sq. 

45 1 Kings xix. 11 sq. © 1 Kings xviii. 38. 

LG. 18 Prom. Vinctus, 294, 403. 
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gods.’ In Northern belief Sleipner, the eight-footed storm-steed, 
‘the best of all horses,’ on which the wind-god Odinn rides when he 
pursues his mad career, is nothing else than the wind, the eight feet 
referring to the eight airts or points of the compass from which airs 
may blow.*® Another winged bearer of deity, the Garuds bird, which 
in old Indian belief carries Vishnu in his flight, is itself the wind or 
causes it to blow by the motion of its wings.”! 

The fowls of the air are naturally marked out as symbols of the 
element in which they move, and ‘the wings of the wind’ are a 
commonplace of poetry in most languages: e.g. ‘The wind hath 
wrapped her up in its wings;’* ‘No wing of wind the region 
swept ;’* ‘ Madidis notus evolat alis.’** In a Greek vase-painting 
the wind-gods, Zétés and Kalais, sons of Boreas, are depicted with 
each four wings and alate feet, like the Harpies which they are 
pursuing.” The testimony of language is to the same purport. 
Aquilo, the keen north-east wind of the Romans, is evidently own 
brother to Aquila, the swift eagle, both being ideals of sharpness 
and keenness (from the root AC, sharp, in acer, acuo, &c.), just as 
Volturnus, the south-east gale, is the vulture-wind, from Voltur, the 
vulture.” Similarly the Greek aétos (otherwise aétos, aiztos, aiétos), 
the eagle, is akin to aétés, the wind (from aémi, to blow); and in 
Etruscan antae, winds, Andas, the north wind,” seem allied to 


antar, the eagle. Analogous instances of the aquiline nature 
attributed to winds can be multiplied almost indefinitely. The 
Finnish Pulmri, a personification of the north wind, wears the form 
of an eagle.** Inthe Island of Uist an incantation of the storm 


called the Song of the Tempest used to address it as 


Stern eagle of the far north-west, 
Thou that bearest in thy grasp the thunderbolt, 
Thou whose rushing pinions stir ocean to madness, . . 


(5) Now we know from their monuments that the ancient 
Babylonians paid special veneration to the winds as messengers or 
angels of Anu, the god of the sky, and as spirits either of good or 
evil.” They likewise formed the same natural conception of the 


 M. Miiller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, ii. 620. 

* E. Magnusson, Odin’s Horse Yggdrasill, 52 sq.; De Rougemont, Le Peuple 
Primitif, ii. 279. Of similar intent is Yggdrasill, the ‘ awesome-steed’ of Odinn 
Grimm, Teut. Myth. iii. pp. li and 120. 

* See the figure in C. J. Ball, Light from the East, 184. 

** Hosea iv. 19 (cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 11). 

** In Memoriam, )xxviii. 24 Ovid, Met. i. 264. 

* J. E. Harrison and M. D. Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 
ixxix, 

*° Mommsen, Rome, i. 206; Grimm, Teut. Myth. 634. Cf. Habakkuk i. 8, 9. 

* Cf. Icel. ande, Greek anemos. 

*8 Clodd, Myths and Dreams, 43. 2 Scott, The Pirate, ch. vi, 

*® Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 199. 
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wind, like other peoples everywhere, as a strong creature moving on 
swift pinions and rushing violently on its prey. In a curious legend 
the destructive south wind is represented as sweeping the fisherman 
Adapa into the sea under the form of a huge bird, and he only 
succeeds in mastering it by breaking its wings.*' Indeed the old 
character for ‘ wind,’ tw, in its linear form, as Mr. Ball points out, 
resembles a bird in full flight.** Connected with this is the Za bird, 
another Babylonian personification of the storm-wind; in old 
Akkadian ‘ the divine storm-bird,’ Za (strength, violence) meaning 
a strong wind as well as a species of vulture.* To one particular 
embodiment of this elemental symbol which we have seen to be so 
generally diffused, I have now to invite the attention of the reader. 
Most visitors to the Nimrid Gallery of Assyrian antiquities in 
the British Museum have at some time stopped to gaze with wonder- 
ing curiosity at a monstrous figure that there confronts them. It is 
that of a strange composite creature of a powerful human form with 
the crested head of an eagle and two pairs of pinions, one set raised 
aloft, the other deflected. In its left hand this figure holds a basket, 
probably containing produce, as a symbol of store and plenty ;* in 
its right hand it holds up either a fir-cone, which was used to sprinkle 
trees with holy water to make them fruitful, or more probably a 
palm-spathe, with which it stands in front of a palm-tree in the act 
of fertilising it. This process is often represented on the monuments 
as an act of high significance.” The palm was the most valuable 
object of culture in the plain of the Euphrates and was honoured as 
a sacred tree. The process of artificially fertilising it was regarded 
as a divine art akin to the operation of the genial winds of summer, 
which scatter the male blossom over the female palm and make it 
fruitful. It seems to have been, therefore, a Babylonian symbol of 
heavenly influence and benediction. The enigmatical figure, then, 
represents in a graphic manner the swift and potent wind as a 
kindly guardian spirit tending the fruit-trees which it vitalises and 
fertilises, and crowning the year with blessings. On other sculptured 
slabs two winged youths are depicted standing on each side of a con- 
ventional palm tree which they are in the act of blessing with uplifted 
right hand, holding a chaplet of flowers, apparently, in the left. It 
is, I believe, in these benign guardians which symbolise the fostering 
breezes of heaven, that we find the first original of the cherubim. 


! Jastrow, Religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 645. 

%? Proc. Soc. of Biblical Archeology, xx. 14. 

** Jastrow, 537; Sayce, Hib. Lect. 293; L. W. King, Bab. Religion and Mytho- 
logy, 194. 

** Compare Deut. xxviii. 5. 

* Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, 662; E. B. Tylor, Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch. xii. 383-393 ; Ball, Light from the East, 32; Sayce, Higher Criticism and the 
— 102. See also the collection in the Pitt-Rivers room of the Museum, 

ord. 
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The two conceptions certainly harmonise with remarkable closeness 
in Ezekiel’s description of the decoration of the wall of the new 
temple: ‘It was made with cherubim and palm trees; and a palm 
tree was between cherub and cherub, and every cherub had two faces ; 
so that there was the face of a man toward the palm tree on the one 
side, and the face of a young lion toward the palm tree on the other 
side: thus was it made through all the house round about.’ 

(4) If the cherubim in their form and idea may be traced toa 
Babylonian source, we naturally inquire whether their name, in 
Hebrew Keriibim, may not be due to the same provenance. At the 
meeting of the Congress of Orientalists at Rome last year, Professor 
Haupt drew attention to the Assyrian word Kirubu, which, meaning 
favourable, is especially used of auspicious winds favouring growth ; * 
just as in Latin, Favonius (from faveo) was the name given to the 
Western Zephyr which, breathing in the spring-time, 


When the sweet wind doth gently kiss the trees,°7 


favoured and promoted vegetation. In a specific sense Kirubu 
appears to have denoted the favourable breeze which fertilised the 
date-palm, the word being a derivative of Karabu (Heb. Karab ?), to 
bless, to be gracious, favourable or propitious to (originally to bow or 
incline towards),** and related to Karibu, which means great, mighty, 
and also a large bird of prey like an eagle or vulture.” Jastrow 
notes that ‘ the favourable wind’ of a god is a standing phrase for his 
‘favour’ generally, as in the following Babylonian Hymn to Marduk : 


God of favourable wind, lord of response [to prayer] and of mercy, 
Creator of abundance and fulness, granter of blessings, 

Who increases the things that were small, 

Whose favourable wind we experienced in sore distress. 


The etymology of the Hebrew Kerib has always been the cruz of 
commentators. ‘All the derivations that have been proposed for it 
from the Hebrew or any other Semitic dialect cannot,’ says Keil, 
‘make the slightest pretensions to probability. The word appears to 
have come down from antiquity along with the tradition of Paradise.’ *! 
But recent discoveries and researches afford us a hopeful clue which 
may guide us out of the obscurity into light. It can hardly be 
doubted that in the Babylonian Kirub(w) we have a true counter- 
part of the Kerib, closely corresponding to it, not merely in verbal 


** Mr. T. G. Pinches, Victoria Institute meeting, Jan. 15, 1900. 

*? Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

** Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, 433; D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, 145. 

* Fried. Delitzsch ; Lenormant, Beginnings of History, 135. 

“ Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, 438, 

" Comm. on Pentateuch, i. 39. Spurrel, Notes on Genesis, 45, 46, gives eight con- 
flicting etymologies of the word, adding, ‘The word reads like a foreign one.’ 
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form, but, as we shall proceed to show, in signification and office.? 
In the first place, the Assyrian word is reported by Lenormant as 
having been found on a talismanic tablet formerly in the possession 
of M. de Clercq in the formula ‘ Kirwbwu damaqu lippagid,’ “* ‘ May 
the propitious (or exalted) Kirub guard.’ But the customary word 
in this oft recurring phrase is shéd (shédw), ‘May the propitious 
genius guard ’"—the shéd being the winged bull with human head of 
benign expression which guards the entrance of a temple or palace. 
We thus have the word used as the substitute and synonym of shéd, 
the mighty colossal spirit which in some tablets is identified with 
the violent wind,“‘ but in others is represented as a propitious 
breeze, which as a favourable and protecting genius watches over the 
safe navigation of the sea.” This beneficent aspect also appears in 
the invocation of a magical text, ‘ May the divine spirit (shédw) and 
the divine colossos (lamassu), the giver of blessings, alight upon 
his head.’ “ 

Ever since Layard’s discoveries at Nineveh the conjecture has 
often been made that the cherubim were symbols of the same nature 
as the well-known composite creatures which were the guardians of 
the Babylonian portals*’—the collocation of ‘lions, oxen, and 
cherubim ’ in a series on the borders of the lavers in the Temple* 
might suggest so much—yet the true point of connection has 
hardly been hitherto made plain.*® That it was atmospheric had 


long been suspected. In a volume entitled The Genesis of the Earth 
and of Man published forty years ago, Mr. R. S. Poole expressed his 
conviction that the cherubim and flaming sword of Gen. iii. probably 
meant ‘thunder clouds and lightning,’*° and the same opinion has 
since been held by Goldziher, Tiele, Kuenen, W. R. Smith, Cheyne, 


“2 Keriib may have been associated in Hebrew with gdr6b, one who stands near 
to succour or aid, a minister (so Hyde, Rel. Veterum Persarum, 263), from gdrab 
(akin to karab) to draw near and so to help (Maimonides, More Nevoch. pt. i. 8). 
Compare Assyrian ‘itribu, ‘a drawing near,’ prayer (Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
279), and korban, an offering. So Sayce, Fresh Light from Ancient Monuments, 31. 
Cf. Lat. prop-it-ius, from prope ire. 

‘8 As this seal of M. de Clercq is unfortunately not now forthcoming, doubt has been 
thrown upon the authenticity of this inscription (Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition, 
80). But the express testimony of a scholar so accurate and trustworthy as M. 
Lenormant ought not to be lightly set aside. See Schrader, Cun. Inser. and the 
Old Test. i. 40; Conder, Stone-Lore, 138. 

** See J. M. Fuller, in Speaker’s Comm. : Apocrypha,i.177. The shédi= Heb. shédim 
or demons of Deut. xxxii. 17 (see Driver, in loco), and Kalisch, Leviticus, ii. 291. 

© Lenormant, Beginnings of History, 121. 

“ Sayce, Hib. Lect. 445. 

* De Saussaye, Science of Religion, 492; Tylor, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xii. 

1 Kings vii. 29. 

* It is remarkable that the Rabbins have little or nothing to suggest on a subject 
which might have tempted their peculiar exegesis. The Talmud, connecting keri) 
with rabia, a child, depicts the cherubim as young and blooming children (as 


if ‘ Kerabia,’ ‘ like a child,’ H. H. Bernard, Creed and Ethics of the Jews, 85). 
° »: 12. 
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and others.’ The seraphim, so constantly associated with the 
Kertibim or storm-clouds, were similarly understood to be the 
serpentine lightnings.*? Some older interpreters have understood 
the cherubim to be generally the animated creation of earth in its 
highest forms combined in an ideal unity (Bahr, Kirby, Hengsten- 
berg, &c.). More correctly and definitely, they are in form a 
combination of the two strongest animals of the land and the air— 
either the bull or the lion and the eagle.** In Ezekiel ‘the face of a 
bull’ (or ox)** is afterwards described © as ‘ the face of a cherub,’ as if 
the two expressions were synonymous. The bull was in Assyrian the 
natural type of strength (= Akkadian alad, ‘ the strong ’); the addition 
of wings imparted the farther idea of fleetness, so that the Kiréib or 
winged colossal bull conveyed the meaning of force quickly moving, 
or, in other words, of the wind—swift as the eagle, strong as the 
ox (or lion)—and in particular, as we have already seen, the 
favouring or propitious wind which blesses the trees. 

‘ Birds and bulls were to the Babylonians the symbols of storms 
and clouds’ (Jastrow) ; the Kirib partook of both natures. The 
rush and swoop of the wind finds its analogue in that of the Raptores. 
Thus among the Homeric Greeks the Harpies or ‘snatchers’ 
(=raptores), winged birdlike creatures which were fabled to cause 
the sudden disappearance of mortals, were personifications of the 
gale or whirlwind ; and the Sirens, who are similarly represented on 
ancient Greek vases as human-headed birds,” are the melodious 
winds (from the root svar, to sound), just as the ‘ gale’ itself (as in 
‘nightin-gale’) is the singing or piping wind. So the American 
Indian attributes the whistling of the wind to ‘ Father Strong-bird’” 
(Tat aemo). The Stymphalian Birds slain by Hercules are explained 


3! Bg. Dillman, Genesis, i. 171, 172; Farrar in Kitto, Bibl. Cyclopedia; Cheyne, 
Isaiah, i. 37. 

3? Ewald, Prophets of Old Test. ii. 70; Brinton, Myths of New World, 117-118; 
C. J. Ball, comparing ‘ O ye lightnings and cleuds, bless ye the Lord ’—Song of the 
Three Children, 51. In the Book of Enoch (xx. 7) Gabriel is over the ‘serpents’ 
(3pdxovres = the seraphim) ‘and over Paradise and the cherubim.’ In Rabbinic belief, 
when Satan was cast out of heaven he rode down to the earth upon the back of a 
serpent (Kalisch, Levit. ii. 317), i.e. ‘Satan like lightning fell from heaven.’ 
Similarly he came to Eve riding on a serpent (Maimonides, More Nevochim, pt. ii. 
cap. 30). In like manner the American Indians connect birds, as symbolising winds, 
with serpents, signifying lightning (Brinton, Myths of New World, 124). 

5§ See Cheyne, Biblical Encyclopedia, i. 745. We speak ourselves of the windy 
month of March ‘ coming in like a lion.’ 

we Sz. MM. 

* Bee Odyssey, xx. 66. 77, i. 241; Hesiod, Theog. 267; Vergil, dn. iii. 212 sq. ; 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 131-140. Cf. the reliefs on the ‘Harpy Tower’ of Xanthos, in 
Ragozin, Media, 197; and the four-winged figure found on archaic Greek gems from 
Kamiros &c. (B. M. Cat. Greek Gems, Pl. B. 140), and a cherubic figure on an 
Aramaic seal (B.C. viii. cent.) with an inscription ‘Servant of Baal,’ in M. A. Levy 
Siegel und Gemmen mit aramiischen Inschriften, 6. 

* Eg. J. E. Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey, p. 159. 
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as the raging storm-birds.** Every mythology has framed such 
conceptions. On the other hand, the wind in its irresistible onward 
progress was assimilated to the steadfast ox, the vigorous bull, or the 
impetuous lion. In the old Indian myth the bulls which bear 
their father Vayu, the Wind, are themselves strong and indomitable 
gales of taurine might. In the Babylonian legend the divine bull 
sent out by Anu to engage Gilgamesh is the storm-wind doing battle 
with the sun.* And similarly the winged bulls (/amass?) stationed 
at the approach to a temple are known from an inscription to stand 
in some instances for Ishum, ‘the street-traverser,’ or whirlwind.” 
These colossi with the thews of the beast, the huge mantling wings 
of the eagle, and benign face of a human being, symbolising the 
potent, swift, and kindly wind, presided as guardians at the gates of 
the royal palace, which they flanked at either side; and they 
exercised their propitious influence in repelling and resisting the 
entrance of every enemy or evil spirit, while protecting and blessing 
the path of the king in his going out and coming in. That this was 
their object is evident from the following inscription of Esarhaddon: 
‘Bulls and lions carved in stone which with their majestic mien 
deter wicked enemies from approaching—the guardians of the foot- 
steps, the saviours of the path, of the king who constructed them— 
right and left I placed them at the gates.’ Another inscription, 
quoted by Lenormant ™ as addressed to one of these palace guardians, 
reveals its aerial origin: ‘Thou art the Bull begotten by the god 
Zi.’ It must be of the same nature as the storm-deity of which it 
is the offspring. The atmospheric origin of the Cherubim of course 
soon dropped into the background and was forgotten by later writers, 
but the divining instinct of the poets has often enabled them to 
recover something of the primitive conception. Shakespeare comes 
very close to it when he speaks of 
Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 


Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air.® 
58 R. Brown, Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology, 199. 
5° The bull form of the kerdb occurs together with the eagle form in a symbolic 
pattern on the robe of an Assyrian king given in Layard’s Nineveh. The eagle and 
the lion are brought together as types of swiftness and strength in David's lament 
over Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. i. 23. 
® Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, i. 7. * Jastrow, 537. 
® Sayce, Hib. Lect. 310; Jastrow, 101, differently. We may perhaps compare 
the Rabbinic lamas, the dog (? as the protecting genius of the house). 
® Records of the Past, iii. 121. So Sennacherib, ‘I made great bull colossi and 
placed them by the doors on the left and right’(R. P.[N. 8.], vi. 100). Inaletter of 
one Assur-bani referring to these very marbles occurs a passage which Professor 
Sayce translates : ‘ Assur-mukin has ordered me to transport in boats the colossal 
bulls and cherubim of stone’ (Babylonians and Assyrians, 220). Of. Lenormant, 
Chala. Magic, 54. 
* Beginnings of History, 124. 
** Macbeth, i. 7, 21-23. Dr. J. D. Davis objects that the cherubim cannot have 
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Matthew Arnold also: 


In the sweeping of the wind, your ear 
The passage of the Angels’ wings will hear.*° 


And still more notably Victor Hugo: 


There is something beyond the horizon. Something terrible: it is the wind. 
The wind, or rather that crowd of Titanic monsters that we call gales. . . . The 
Indians call them the Marouts ; the Jews the Kéroubims; the Greeks the Aquilons. 
These are the invincible winged birds of prey of the Infinite ; and these wings are 
rushing upon us." 


(5) If then, as we are constrained to believe, the Kerbs of the 
Babylonian religion were personifications of the wind in its divine 
potency, it remains to be seen how far the cherubim (Keribim) of 
the Hebrews corresponded to that ideal in function as well as in 
name. ‘In Ezekiel as in other parts of the Bible, says Franz 
Delitzsch, ‘we trace the connection between the cherubim and the 
thunderstorm in which God manifests Himself. There is the same 
fire of lightning running to and fro, and the same roar as of rumbling 
wheels.’ But the classical passage for our purpose is the opening 
of the eighteenth Psalm (=2 Sam. xxii. 11), where a magnificent 
description is given of the tempest in which Yahveh reveals Him- 
self to His worshipper : 


He bowed the heavens also, and came down ; 

And thick darkness was under His feet. 

And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly: 

Yea, He flew swiftly upon the wings of the wind.” 


According to the parallelism of Hebrew poetry, the ‘cherub’ of the 
first clause of this last verse and ‘the wings of the wind’ (=winged 
wind) of the second clause are identified as synonymous.” When 


been storm-clouds, because they are animate and intelligent beings. Animate they 
may be, as gifted with free motion, but it is doubtful whether they are represented 
as intelligent. Dr. Pusey notes that ‘they are not mentioned to have any office of 
ministry to man’ (On Daniel, 524). They are never introduced as speaking. 
Obedience to divine commands need not imply intelligence. ‘Storm and vapours 
fulfil His word’ (Ps. cxlviii. 8). 

°° The Tomb, sub fin. ® Travailleurs de la Mer, pt. 2, bk. 3, ch. 1. 

** Compare ‘ Yahveh rideth upon a swift cloud and cometh into Egypt’ (Is. xix. 1). 
Maimonides notes that flying with wings, as being the motion of an irrational creature, 
is not to be attributed to Yahveh Himself but only to the cherub which He makes 
His vehicle (More Nevochim, pt. i. cap. 49). See also his comment upon ‘Thou 
ridest upon Thy horses ’ (Habakkuk iii. 8), in the same work, cap. 70. The Ethiopian 
Church had a commemoration of the ‘equi cherubini’ on the 4th of November 
(Ludolf, Hist. Zth. 397). 

° wi, 2 a0. 

See W. Kirby, Bridgewater Treatise, i. 43 (ed. Bohn). Fried. Delitzsch quotes 
from an Assyrian text rékib abiibi, ‘Who rides upon the whirlwind’ (Assyr. Gram- 
mar, 338). In Persian art the flying throne of Sulaiman is borne aloft by four winged 
genii of human form. 


Vor, XLIX—No. 288 AA 
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God speeds across the darkened sky, ‘and rides upon the storm,’ ab 
the same moment 


He on the wings of cherub rode sublime, 


With His majesty veiled in thick clouds, He drives triumphant im 
His storm-chariot, upborne by the extended pinions of the wind- 
coursers which are the cherubim.” 


Who maketh the clouds His chariot ; 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind.”? 


And in Isaiah : ‘ Behold, Yahveh will come in fire, and His chariots 
shall be like the whirlwind.’ In the sublime imagery of these 
passages the vehicle of Deity is the wind, the Merkaébah™ or 
‘chariot’ of the flying cherubim which was seen in vision by 
Ezekiel ;* the elemental throne on which the God of Nature sits 
paramount with the forces of the universe placed under His feet. 
Mr. Ball points out a noteworthy parallel in the old Aramear 
Inscription of Panammi (eighth century B.c.) where Rekib-El, 1.¢. 
‘God’s chariot,’ occurs as a divine name, and this cherubic bearer of 
the deity is called ‘lord of the house’ as guardian of the palace, 
which was the peculiar office also of the Assyrian Kiribim.” The 
same figure presents itself in the Rig Veda: ‘I celebrate Vata’s (the 
wind’s) great chariot ; it comes rending the air with noise of thunder. 
It touches the sky as it goes, and makes it ruddy, whirling up the 
dust on the earth. As he flies along on airy paths Vata never rests 
on any day. The God, where’er he will, moves at his pleasure ; his 
rushing sound we hear, his form was never seen.’ Worthy of 
being compared with the above is the following passage from the 
Chaldean Deluge Tablet as translated by Mr. Boscawen : ‘ Then rose 
the water of dawn at daylight; like a black cloud on the horizon of 
heaven, the thunder-god [Ramman] in the midst of it thundered, 
Nebo and the wind-god march in front, the throne-beavers (storm 
clouds) go oer the mountain ‘and plain.’ Another tablet, 
speaking of the Shédi, which are seven dreaded winds, says: ‘The 
throne-bearers of the gods are they.’ What these throne-bearers 
were like we may infer from a fine Babylonian seal which gives @ 
graphic illustration of a deity seated on a throne which is supported 
by four winged and men-headed bulls, on the deck of a boat which is 


™ Compare Deut. xxxiii. 26, and Ps. Ixviii. 33. 

2 Ps. civ. 3. 8 Ixvi. 15. 74 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

"3 See Maimonides, More Nevochim, pt. iii. capp. 1-7. 

78 Light from the East, 184. 

7 x, 168; Ragozin, Vedic India, 186, 

78 The Bible and the Monuments, 120. 

Fuller, in Speaker's Apocrypha, i. 177. Jensen says that guzald is a ‘commis- 
sioner’ rather than a ‘throne-bearer’ (Kosmologie, 390, in Davis, Semitic Trad. 81) 
but he is in the minority in thinking so. 
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sailing over the waters of the (aerial?) ocean.*® Just so, say the 
Rabbins, ‘the cherubim bear the glory of God as it passes through 
heaven.’ 

As might be expected, the grand imagery of the Hebrew 
theophany has left its impression on the poetry of other countries, 
which in its turn becomes illustrative. Thus one great epic poet : 

Forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity. 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convoy’d 
By four cherubic shapes ; *! 


and the poet of the Seasons : 


Till Nature’s King, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, 
And on the wings of the careering wind 
Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm. 


(6) Our final consideration must be, how far does this theory of 
the cherubim fit in with the various statements concerning them 
which we find in Scripture? That in the theophany passages they 
are the elemental agents of Him ‘who maketh the winds His 
messengers,’ doing His pleasure and waiting on His will, can no 
longer be questioned. Not only do they bear up the Throne of God 
upon their wings and carry Him forth in His glorious progresses, but 
they surround and stand sentinel around the place of His immediate 
presence, or mount mystic guard over aught that is peculiarly sacred 
and unapproachable. When first mentioned, Genesis iii. 24, it is as 
‘the cherubim,’ and the use of the article seems to imply that they 
were already well known as a familiar part of an older religious 
symbolism, which conceived divine agents in this form. As the 
original office of the Keréibim was to act as guardians of a holy 
presence, and to exclude profane intruders from some sacred en- 
closure, they were appropriately stationed at the gates of Paradise to 
prevent fallen man from entering ; just as later the cherubim ‘stood 
at the door of the east gate of the Lord’s house.’*? Between them 
was set the flaming blade of a revolving sword, which seems to 
represent the lightning’s flash, and to correspond in idea to the 
chakra of the Hindus, a gyrating disk armed with sharp points. So 
in Ezekiel fire is seen to come forth out of the whirling (galgal, 
Whirlwind) between the cherubim,® while the sound of their wings 
was as thunder.** Lenormant compares the ‘ fiery disk,’ the ‘ flaming 
blade of battle,’ ‘the weapon with fifty points,’ with which a god in a 
Babylonian hymn lays waste his foes.” 

” Ball, Light from the East, 157. 8! Par. Lost, vi. 749-753. 
“ Ezek. x. 19. The Divine Shechina or brightness of His Presence originally 


abode in Eden (cf. Gen. iv. 14), Oehler, Theology of the Old Test. i. 199. 
"z<¢ * vy, 5. % Chaldean Magic, 162. 
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In the language of simple prose, all the awe-inspiring powers of 
nature fight against the wicked. The storm clouds, with winds and 
lightning, guard the sacred portals of Immortality, as the Keriibs 
guard the temple-gates of Babylonia to oppose intruding footsteps, 
An interesting parallel is found on a cylinder of Nabonidus, in which 
he says :-— 

Two great colossi (shédi) guardians (muesmaru, ‘ watchmen’) sweeping away my 
enemies, 
In the gate of the. Rising Sun right and left I placed.*® 


So on Babylonian seals two composite beings called ‘scorpion men,’ 
gigantic ‘ guardians of the gate,’ hold watch and ward by the portals 
of the Sun at his rising and setting, and prevent the advance of 
Gilgamesh in his search for the tree of life and the secret of immor- 
tality.’ 

The significance of the Cherubim at Eden may be defined in 
these words of the Book of Wisdom, when, speaking of the anger of 
the Most High against the ungodly, it says: ‘ His severe wrath shall 
He sharpen for a sword, and the world shall fight with Him against the 
unwise. Then shall the right-aiming darts of lightnings go abroad, 
and from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, shall they fly to the 
mark... . Yea, a mighty wind shall stand wp against them, and 
like a storm shall blow them away,’ ** or, as Lange unfolds the 
meaning, ‘ The individual man, like the collective humanity, may in 


many ways draw nigh to Paradise; bnt he is ever driven back as by 
a divine tempest and fiery judgment to the outer field of labour, of 
conflict, and of death.’ 

The phenomena which attended the giving of the Law by 
Yahveh on Sinai, when it was ‘ very tempestuous round about Him,’ 


989 


had the same meaning. ‘The gloom, and darkness, and storm 
accompanied by thunderings and lightnings,” and flaming fire” 
which kept the people at a distance from the mountain, not only 
discharged cherubic functions, but were themselves the cherubim, 
as seems to be implied by the language of the Psalmist : 


The chariots of Elohim are two myriads, thousands upon thousands, 
Yahveh is in them as in Sinai in the holy place ; *” 


and by the swan-song of Moses : 


Yahveh came from Sinai . . . He came out of holy myriads, 
At His right hand was fire, a law unto them.** 





%6 Boscawen, in Trans. Victoria Inst. xx. 128. It is interesting to note that this 
word muesmaru is the Hebrew mishmdr, derived from shdmar, the very word used, 
Gen. iii. 24, of the cherubim guarding or protecting the way of the tree of life. 

87 Ball, Light from the Last, 31; Boscawen, Bab. and. Orient. Record, iii. 125; 
Davis, Sem. Trad. 80. 

vy, 20, 21, 23. 

8 Deut. iv. 11, LXX; cf, Heb. xii. 18. % Ex. xix. 16. 

Ex, xxiv. 17. % Ixviii. 17. % Deut. xxxiii. 2. 
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Both these passages have their meaning elucidated by Ps. civ. 


34:* 
Who maketh the clouds His chariot, 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind ; 
Who maketh winds His messengers, 
Flaming fire His ministers. 


The very physical and meteorological phenomena are here made 
the media of His manifestation to men which are elsewhere called 
the cherubim and seraphim.”®* 

(7) The next occasion when the cherubim are mentioned in 
Scripture is when they were set by Moses upon the Ark of the 
Covenant overshadowing it with their outstretched wings. Here 
they still have the same character as the Keriibs or winged wind- 
genii of Babylon. Just as these latter appear as the official sentinels 
of the royal abode or of a precinct devoted to a sacred cultus, so 
they are constituted ‘the sentinels and guardians of the Majesty of 
God,’ which is withdrawn from the gaze of the sinful, and ‘as pro- 
tectors of His sacred dwelling.’® Their alert posture, with faces fixed 
upon the Mercy Seat, still seemed to suggest the ideaof guardian- 
ship and the continued warning ‘ Procul, o procul este, profani.’ 
As the cherubim signified, in the first instance, the descent of Deity 
when He bowed the heavens and came down, so they remained 
symbols of His gracious presence among His people. The frequent 
designation of Yahveh as ‘ He that dwelleth between the cherubim’ 
seems to intimate the unapproachable presence of Him who, with- 
drawn from the senses of man, hides Himself behind secondary 
causes, and cosmical phenomena which are the outward signs of His 
working.’ The aspiration of His worshippers was therefore, ‘ Thou 
that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth’ (manifest Thyself).* 
With the same significance these symbolic forms were embroidered 
on the curtain which veiled the inviolate privacy of Yahveh in the 
dark Holy of Holies.” 

(8) The later belief which we find developed in Ezekiel that tne 
cherubim were essentially four in number points unmistakably to the 
same conclusion, that they were an idealisation of the winds in 

* So Bishop Westcott: ‘The reference to the “winds” and “flame of fire” 
could not fail to suggest to the Hebrew reader the accompaniments of the giving of 
the Law. That awful scene was a revelation of the ministry of angels.’ ‘ Where men 
at first see only material objects and forms of nature there God is present, fulfilling 
His will through His servants under the forms of elemental action’ (Ep. to the 
Hebrews, p. 25). 

* Compare Ps. xxxv. 5. 

** Riehm ; Schrader, Cuneif. Insor. and the Old Test. i. 41; cf. Kertib hassékék, 
‘the protecting cherub’ (Ezek. xxviii. 14, 16). ‘Around about were Seraphim and 
Cherubim and Ophanim [wheel-angels]; these are they who do not sleep, but guard 
pte of His glory ’ (Book of Enoch, \xxi.7). See also Ewald, Antiquities of 


" 2 Kings xix. 15; Ps. xcix.1; Is. xxxvii. 16. % Ps, Ixxx. 1. 
* Ex. xxvi. 31. 
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emblematic forms. The conception that each of the four cardinal 
points has a distinct wind assigned to it may be noticed among most 
peoples. The Babylonian Creation Tablet, in a passage very sugges- 
tive of the cherubic chariot, says that Marduk having created the 
four winds, 

The Lord took up the storm his mighty weapon ; 

The chariot, the thing without peer, the terrible he mounted, 


He yoked it, and harnessed the team of four thereto ; 
. ruthless, spirited, fleet.’ 


Among the tribes of Central America, the number four and the 
cross are held sacred from the adoration they pay to the cardinal 
points ‘ whence the four winds come.’**' Some believe that the four 
cardinal winds make up god, who is himself the wind (Hurakan).’” 
Similarly in the Hebrew Scriptures Jeremiah says, ‘Upon Elam 
will I [Yahveh] bring the four winds of the four quarters of 
heaven.’ '®** Zechariah, again, in a vision saw these ‘four winds of 
heaven, which go forth from standing before the Lord of all the 
earth,’ ™ in a definite shape which at once reminds us of the cherubic 
symbolism. With this may be compared the vision granted to 
Ezekiel by the river Chebar in the land of the Chaldeans, which would 
naturally have a Babylonian colouring. In this he saw ‘the likeness 
of four living creatures,’ which he subsequently ascertained were 
cherubim,’* They proceeded out of a stormy wind (ruwach) and a 
great cloud which flashed with fire continually.'” About these beings 
everything is quadruple. Each of the four has four faces—human, 
leonine, bovine, aquiline, as typical of the four supreme creatures— 
and each four wings."** ‘ Whithersoever the wind (rwach) was to go, 
they went, for the wind (rwach) of the living creatures was in the 
wheels,’ and they flashed forth lightning as they went.’''° That 
these cherubim were grounded on meteorological phenomena can 
hardly be doubted. 

We have seen, then, that the Keriibim in their primitive concep- 
tion were personifications of those winds favourable to vegetation which 
were chosen to protect and guard a sacred enclosure as the embodi- 
ments of benediction. In particular, they were the symbolical 
guardians which were posted eastwards in Eden to keep man at an 
inaccessible distance from the tree of life. In Palestine easterly 
winds (Qdadim) were always regarded as inimical to man, as the 
strongest and most destructive gales blow from that quarter. In 


10 Jastrow, 426; Ball, Light, 8. Fried. Delitzsch quotes from the Khorsabad 
inscription (Oppert and Menant) ‘ Ana ir-bit-ti Sa-a-re,’ ‘to the four winds’ (Aseyr. 
Grammar, 334). Brinton, Religion of Prim. Peoples, 143. 

1! 1D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, 69. 

2 So Ezek. xxxvii.9; Dan. vii.2. But see Maimonides, More Nevochim, pt. ii. 
chap. x., on the number four. 

3 xlix. 36. 18 vi, 5-7, ™ © 4. we =. 90. 

or 4, 4. 8 i. 6-11. 4. 2. ae jf, 13, 14. 
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Job it is the East wind that carrieth away the rich man and 
sweepeth him out of his place. But, although in one aspect these 
avenging winds suggest the keen fierceness of the swooping eagle, 
in another they wear the face of a man and have a fellowship with 
humanity. As their name Keriibim implies, they exercise an influ- 
ence beneficent as well as exclusive and punitive. To cut off sinful 
man from earthly immortality was only to rescue him from a sinful 
immortality. Thus the cherubim as symbols of the sanctuary 
indicate the unapproachable presence of the Holy God, but at the 
same time mark out the Mercy Seat where the forgiveness of sins is 
consummated. ‘Though clouds and darkness are round about Him, 
yet righteousness and judgment are the foundation of His throne.’ '”? 
The dark storm-cloud, we are never allowed to forget, is charged 
with fostering influences and fertilising showers ; its overshadowing 
is as the folding wings of a mother-bird. 


The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head, 


If, in addition to the considerations advanced above, the Babylonians 
may in assigning to the wind the form of a bird of prey have 
been influenced by the thought that the vulture, the carrion-eater, is 
the great scavenger of nature, as the wind is the chief agent in 
cleansing and purifying the earth, we discover one more reason why 


A breeze is the most honourable chariot of the gods, 


and worthy to symbolise even angelic ministrations. 


A. SmMytnHe PALMER. 


") xxvii, 21. M2 Ps, xcvii. 2, 
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OFFICIAL OBSTRUCTION OF 
ELECTRIC PROGRESS 


CasTING our eyes backwards over a period of thirty years we find a 
galaxy of electrical inventions, which have created great industries 
and enormously enhanced the conveniences of human life. 

In 1870 the dynamo machine, by which an electric current is 
produced from mechanical energy, was still in process of evolution. 
The electric arc lamp was a laboratory instrument. The electric 
incandescent lamp, of which there are now four millions in use in 
London alone, was non-existent. The telephone was merely an in- 
ventor’s dream ; quadruplex and multiplex telegraphy were unsolved 
problems ; the possibility of creating electric waves, though conceived 
by the genius of Clerk Maxwell, a mere theory. Hertz, world-famous 
for his experimental researches on their production, was a boy at school. 
Marconi, who has applied them in wireless telegraphy, was not yet born, 
Roéntgen had not given the surgeon a new eye by which to see bones 
and bullets in the living tissue. Ideas on the subject of electric 
supply stations, electric tramcars, electric railways, electric transmis- 
sion of power, telephone exchanges, the electrolytic production of 
caustic soda, bleaching powder, or the electrical production of pure 
copper and of aluminium, now all vast industries, had not arrived or 
had only floated in faintest outline as pleasant dreams through the 
minds of hopeful inventors. They were then all far off as realised facts. 

In 1870 an electrical era dawned. Z. Gramme, a French 
electrician, made an improvement in the dynamo machine which 
rendered it possible to produce from it a perfectly uniform, steady 
electric current. Hefner-Alteneck, in Germany, made a similar 
advance in 1873. Paul Jablochkoff, a Russian officer passing through 
Paris, invented in 1876 his famous electric candle, consisting of two 
carbon rods placed side by side, an electric current springing between 
them creating a steady electric arc. 

In 1873, at Vienna, the use of the dynamo as an electric motor 
was discovered; henceforth the machine for producing electric 
currents from mechanical energy became also a means for converting 
back again electric energy into energy of motion. 
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In 1878 C. F. Brush in America produced an efficient electric 
arc lamp and dynamo suitable for supplying many lamps in series. 
In 1879-80 Edison and Swan gave to the world the perfected carbon 
filament incandescent lamp. Edison proceeded at once to plan and 
erect in New York the first public electric supply station in the world. 
In 1881 Camile Faure, a Frenchman, made an important improvement 
in the electric storage battery, which owed its existence to the work 
of his compatriot G. Planté, twenty years before. 

Domestic electric lighting was then fairly launched upon the 
world, and dates its real inception from the Crystal Palace Electrical 
Exhibition of 1882. 

In 1883 Lucien Gaulard, following a line of thought of Jabloch- 
koff, proposed to employ high-pressure alternating electric currents 
for electric distribution over wide areas. His ideas were improved 
by Zipernowsky and Blathy of Budapest, and by Ferranti, and to the 
persevering efforts of the last-named much of the great development 
of alternating current distribution is due. 

Polyphase alternating currents, which afford the means for trans- 
mitting electric power easily over immense distances, came to us 
as a consequence of researches by Ferraris, Tesla, Dolivo-Dobrowolsky, 
and C. E. L. Brown, and first attracted notice when polyphase 
alternators were exhibited at the Frankfort Exhibition in 1891. 

It is by means of these polyphase electric currents that Niagara’s 
mighty energies have been tapped, and part of its wasted power 
poured into towns and factories clustering round. This particular 
form of electric current has advantages of a very special kind in the 
transmission of power ; but while in America and Switzerland much 
has been done with it, we in England have only as yet laid feeble 
hands upon this tool. 

Meanwhile, between 1876 and 1879, the speaking telephone had 
been given to us by Bell, Edison, and Elisha Gray in the United 
States, and the microphone by Hughes in England. Telephone 
exchanges, originating in the United States, quickly followed. An 
electric tramcar was exhibited by Siemens in Paris in 1881. The 
vast development of electric traction began in the United States 
about 1885, as the result of the early work of Field, Edison, Daft, 
Bentley and Knight, Sprague and others, between 1880 and 1884. 

In telegraphy we have had quadruplex and multiplex telegraphy 
perfected, enabling four or more messages to be sent at the same 
time on one wire, and the improved writing telegraphs of Elisha Gray 
of Chicago and Mr. Foster Ritchie. More recently, high-speed 
telegraphy has been advanced by the Pollak-Veriég system. These 
inventors have been able by their methods to transmit intelligence 
at the rate of 1500 words a minute, or nearly four times as fast as the 
quickest transmitters in ordinary use at the Post Office. The won- 
derful microphonograph of Poulsen, which attracted notice at the 
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Paris Exhibition this year, promises to give us that much-desired 
implement—a telephonic relay or repeater. 

The latest marvel, wireless telegraphy by electric waves, owes 
its practical realisation almost exclusively to Marconi, and in four 
years has passed from a crude experimental state into a condition in 
which it has been adopted, after careful preliminary tests, as a means 
of signalling by the principal navies of the world. 

In reviewing the nationality of those who have thus helped to make 
the electric current the nimble servant of mankind, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the fact that British names do not preponderate. 
In the region of pure scientific research, in the development of 
electrical theory, Great Britain has unquestionably held her own 
withthe world. In detailed improvements or adaptations we have not 
been backward, but if we except the inventions of Lord Kelvin in con- 
nection with submarine telegraphy, Mr. Swan in electric lighting, and 
the contribution which the late Professor D. E. Hughes made to tele- 
phony by the invention of the microphone, it is difficult to name any 
first-rate new adaptation of electrical discovery for practically useful 
purposes in the last thirty years which has not come to us first from 
non-British sources, It cannot be said that the country which has pro- 
duced a Watt, a Stephenson, and an Arkwright is deficient in mechani- 
cal inventiveness, but it is impossible to deny that the period of time 
since 1870 has not been marked by the evolution of distinctly novel 
electrical inventive ideas proceeding from British minds. We 
cannot therefore help asking whether there is any cause for this 
deficiency. Why should the transformation of electrical knowledge 
into useful arts go forward more rapidly in other countries than in 
Great Britain? Is it well that our national imports of electrical 
inventions should much exceed our exports, and if so why is this the 
case ? 

The matter is not one to be lightly dismissed ; the development of 
national inventiveness is at least as important in the world-struggle 
of nations for existence as the preservation of national physique. 
We are apt to consider that invention is the result of the spon- 
taneous action of some heaven-born genius whose advent we must 
patiently wait for, but cannot artificially produce. It is unquestion- 
able, however, that education, legal enactments, and general social 
conditions have a stupendous influence on the development of the 
originative faculty present in a nation, and determine whether it 
shall be a fountain of new ideas or become simply a purchaser from 
others of ready-made inventions. 

Now it is a curious coincidence that just at the dawn of this 
period of electrical activity, viz. in 1870, the Government of this 
country set themselves up in business as electricians, and proceeded 
to create a gigantic government monopoly in one large department 
ef electrical invention which has exercised a most undoubted control 
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over the supply and demand for invention in a wide area of electrical 
work, Prior to 1870 the chief practical use which had been found 
for the electric current was in the electric telegraph. Public 
telegraphy was conducted by competing electric telegraph companies 
covering various areas of the country, just as the various railway 
companies do at present. Their development created a demand for 
electrical inventions in telegraphy, and the records of the Patent 
Office show how prolific were some inventors in supplying the need. 
The Government of that day thought it right in the public interest 
to buy up all these companies for a capital sum of 10,000,000/. with 
the object of bringing the benefits of telegraphy within the reach of 
all. But in order to protect the capital thus invested from injury 
by competition, they passed Acts of Parliament in 1868 and 1869 
giving the Post Office exclusive rights, with certain exceptions, to 
transmit messages and information by electricity when practised for 
profit. 

When the telephone made its appearance in 1877, and telephone 
exchanges began to be devised in 1879, the question arose whether 
a telephone was a telegraph within the meaning of the Act. The 
Government telegraph officials feared that their monopoly was 
threatened ; hence with the assistance of the Crown lawyers they 
proceeded to stake out a big claim, and to obtain an interpreta- 
tion of the Telegraph Acts, passed to legalise the purchase of the old 
electric telegraph companies, which was equivalent to an authoritative 
statement that the Post Office possessed the sole right to transmit 
intelligence by electrical means in return for payment, not merely 
as the art was then known, but by all and every method which the 
wit of man could or might throughout everlasting ages devise. Two 
judges, not the very strongest who have ever sat upon the bench, 
gave judgement in this sense against the United Telephone 
Company. Unfortunately the case never went to Appeal, far less 
to the House of Lords, The victorious Post Office said to the 
vanquished Telephone Company, ‘ Don’t let us fight any more. Give 
us 0 per cent. of your gross receipts, and we will give you a licence 
to work your invention.’ 

The story of the relations of the Post Office and the telephone is 
a long one; some simple facts can only be mentioned here.' The 
ten per cent. royalty paid by the National Telephone Company to 
the Post Office amounted in 1898-1899 to 123,0611/. ; in the past year 
probably to about 130,000/. The proper telegraph business of the Post 
Office is conducted, as is well known, at a loss; the difference for 
1898-1899 between total receipts and total expenditure, not including 


' The history of the relations of the Post Office and the telephone was set out 
at length in three excellent letters which appeared in the Times of the 20th, 23rd, 
and 24th of January 1899. These letters have been republished as a pamphlet by 
the National Telephone Company, Limited. 
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interest on debt, was 221,869/. according to Garcke’s Manual of 
Electrical Undertakings, after taking into account the telephone 
royalties and not including the interest on the Purchase Fund. 

The total royalty paid by the National Telephone Company and 
its predecessors up to the 30th of September 1900, has been 
1,081,490/. This has been a tax imposed by the Post Office ona 
new industry barely twenty years old. When the telephone first 
made its appearance the technical experts of the Post Office laughed 
at it as atoy. It was only when they were convinced of its utility 
by hard facts that they set in motion the legal machinery which 
enabled them to bring it within the grasp of th Telegraph Acts. 
Yet the claim of the Post Office to finger this million of sovereigns 
depends only on a single decision in a Court of First Instance, 
and has never been confirmed by the higher legal tribunals of the 
land. 

Hence the business which the Postal Telegraph Department does 
not itself conduct, but only taxes, yields it a handsome profit ; the 
business which it was formed to carry out is conducted at a loss, 
The Post Office is just now engaged in tearing up miles of London 
streets, with what inconvenience to traffic Londoners well know. 
When this work is completed the Post Office will enter into competi- 
tion with the National Telephone Company and inaugurate a 
telephone system of its own. By the Telegraph Act of 1899 power 
*was obtained by the Post Office to take 2,000,000/. from the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the establishment of Postal Telephone Exchanges 
throughout the United Kingdom. The taxpayers of this country 
have yet to learn whether the Postal Telegraph Department will 
make a profit on its own new telephone undertakings, or simply 
increase the present deficit. 

The whole behaviour of the Post Office towards private enter- 
prise in telephony during the last twenty years has been marked by 
inconsistency, ineptitude, and want of prevision. At the outset the 
Post Office was offered the option of purchase of the telephone 
patents. Its officials had not foresight sufficient to take advantage 
of this offer at a time when they could have acquired for the State 
the telephone master-patents for a very small outlay. The Post 
Office preferred then to grant a licence for thirty-one years to the 
United Telephone Company ; this licence expires in 1911, and the 
Government reserved for themselves the option of purchase of the 
Telephone Company’s business at certain dates. Next, the Post 
Office favoured unlimited competition by granting licences to other 
companies ; but its officials again took an erroneous view and failed 
to see that national telephony is essentially a business in which 
there must be unity of control and not rivalry. In the next place 
it made a further departure and, by a famous Treasury Minute in 
1892, acquired by purchase the telephone trunk lines only, and 
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soothed the Company by assurances that it was doing so in their, and 
the public, interest. 

Lastly, after another Parliamentary Committee in 1898, presided 
over by Mr. Hanbury, the Post Office inaugurated a policy of direct 
State competition with a private industry, by starting a Post Office 
Telephone system. From that date its aim has clearly been to harass 
in every way private telephonic enterprise. Apparently the hope of 
the Post Office now is to strangle as far as possible all opposition, so 
that before 1911 it may find itself in sole possession of the tele- 
phonic field, and obtain the same exclusive control of telephony 
that it has of telegraphy. But even in this matter of competition 
the Post Office may overreach itself. Its procedure so far in relation 
to telephony gives no warrant for expecting a far-seeing and successful 
business policy. 

During the last year, the 10 per cent. royalty collected from the 
National Telephone Company amounted to 130,272/. In addition 
to this the Post Office obtained in rentals for trunk lines 207,417/., 
and 22,338/. in revenue from local exchanges. Supposing that the 
Post Office succeeds in its efforts to destroy the Telephone 
Company’s business, it loses this 330,000/. a year income or more. 
There is no guarantee that the business it would take from them 
would, after payment of all charges, working expenses, and interest 
on the capital outlay, leave to the Post Office a net profit of 
330,000/. a year. If it does not, the Post Office becomes a loser by 
the change, and its conduct rather resembles that of the fool in 
sop’s fables who was found sitting on the bough of the tree he 
was sawing off. 

The chief complaint against the Telephone Company has always 
been its high charges to users, and the difficulty in getting connec- 
tion. The first is partly due to the imposition of the 10 per cent, 
royalty, which is really a Government tax on telephony; and the 
second is partly a result of the opposition of the Post Office to the 
Telephone Company’s efforts to secure proper rights of way-leave. 

Whether the occasion will ever arise when the legal questions 
connected with this colossal Government electrical monopoly can be 
re-examined remains to be seen. Meanwhile, we have to take it that 
the State has an absolutely exclusive right to employ for gain any con- 
ceivable form of public electric communication between man and man 
within Great Britain. What has been the result? The officials in 
the Government Telegraph Department were at once exalted into a 
position of paramount power over all electrical invention in land 
telegraphy. It is pure waste of time for an inventor to spend days 
and nights over a telegraphic invention, or invest capital in patenting 
it, unless he can get it tried, and, if it succeeds, market his invention 
toa purchaser. He is not generally a philanthropist, but is spurred 
to work by the hope of reward. But in electric telegraphy he can 
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try nothing and market nothing unless he first persuades or pleases 
the permanent officials of the State Telegraph Department. He has 
to overcome their inertia, opposition, or it may be ill will, before he 
can even get a trial of his telegraphic apparatus, and when at last he 
demonstrates an important advance, he is entirely at their mercy 
whether it shall be adopted or not, and, if so, what price he shall 
receive for it. 

The permanent official in any Government department is not 
as a rule eager to introduce improvements from outside. He loves 
his departmental routine, his habits of mind are slow, methodical, 
cautious, and he does not want radical reforms. If there is to be 
any invention at all, he generally likes it to proceed from himself, 
doubtless at the expense of the nation, so that he may keep before 
the public eye, and convince his chiefs that he is a clever and im- 
portant person. A young man bursting with new ideas does not 
generally enter the Civil Service, he prefers the greater freedom—if 
more risk—of a career outside ; hence we should hardly expect a State 
telegraph official to be a prolific and original inventor. He would 
probably have any trace of such disposition toned down on his way 
up the ladder of promotion. 

It is necessary to emphasise the fact that the agencies which 
stimulate invention are different from those promoting pure scien- 
tific research. The scientific investigator is urged on by a love of 
discovery for its own sake, which may or may not be tinctured with 
a desire for fame. Invention is, however, largely influenced by the 
prospect of pecuniary reward ; hence anything which renders this 
more difficult or unlikely in one direction forces available inventive 
power into anotherchannel. If all telegraphs and telephones become 
State property, a preserve guarded by slow-moving officials, then 
electrical inventors, forecasting the bitter and often humiliating 
experience of dealing with a Government department, will direct 
their attention in preference to other things. The inventor who 
might have given us a telephonic relay or repeater may turn his 
mind to electric lamps or motors, because there, at any rate, he has 
an open market for his inventions and a prospect of immediate 
reward. 

The most effective method of afflicting any department of applied 
science with creeping paralysis is to constitute it a Government 
monopoly. 

Probably the State electricians would however roundly declare 
that they are ever on the look-out for new things, and that nothing 
comes before them in the way of invention which may improve 
the public facilities for communication, which is not carefully 
looked into or prudently secured. Let us test this profession by 
examining their record in one important case only, viz. that of wire- 
less telegraphy. 
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The beginnings of this art were laid in the distant past. In 
1842 Morse in America showed that it was possible to signal across 
a river without wires. A score of inventors since then have re- 
invented or rung the changes upon his plan. In 1880, after the 
invention of the telephone, Professor Trowbridge in the United 
States showed that its marvellous sensitiveness enabled it to receive 
signals by picking up samples of wandering electric currents set 
flowing through the earth or sea at a distant place, and he revived 
the project for a wireless Atlantic telegraph. 

The postal telegraph officials had their attention drawn to the 
power of the telephone to detect varying currents in parallel but 
distant wires. Their eminent late chief engineer, Sir W. H. Preece, 
devoted himself ardently to the subject and made, with the assis- 
tance of his subordinates, countless experiments, from 1882 onwards, 
in this wireless telegraphy. The system he advocated was that 
called the ‘Inductive System.’ In this, two long lines of wire are 
stretched parallel to each other at a distance, and each connected to 
the earth or sea at both ends. In one circuit is placed a transmitter, 
or means for varying an electric current, and in the other a telephone 
receiver. In some cases actual speech is heard in the telephone, in 
other cases a musical hum, cut up into long and short periods which 
are interpreted in accordance with a known alphabetic code. Ex- 
periments were made on this system in Glamorganshire in 1887, at 
loch Ness and Bristol Channel in 1892, at Conway in 1893, at. 
Frodsham in 1894, at Anglesey and the north of Ireland in 1899. 

The result, however, of eighteen years’ experimenting by the Post 
Office officials in wireless telegraphy seems to have been the 
establishment of their system in three places :—between Lavernock 
and Flatholm in the Bristol Channel, about three miles apart ; 
between the Skerries Lighthouse and Cemlyn in Anglesey, about the 
same distance apart; and also between Rathlin Island and the north 
coast of Ireland, about four miles apart. In the case of the Skerries 
and Cemlyn, the establishment of communication required a wire 
stretched on the mainland of Anglesey three and a half miles long, 
and by its inductive influence on a parallel wire 750 yards long on 
the opposite side of the Channel, 2°8 miles distant, speech was 
telephonically transmitted, 

In the above cases the term ‘ wireless’ applied to the method is 
somewhat technical; it implies the absence of metallic connection 
between the receiver and transmitter. As a matter of fact it requires 
the use of a longer wire to effect communication by this ‘ wireless * 
plan than would be necessary to connect the two places directly 
together. 

In 1896 Mr. Marconi brought to the notice of the Post Office a 
system of wireless telegraphy by electric waves, and trials were 
made with it between Lavernock and Flatholm. The history of 
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Mr. Marconi’s relations with the officials of the Government 
Telegraph Department in these early experiments has never yet 
been given in detail. The result, however, was that he and they 
soon parted company. His achievements since then are common 
knowledge ; he has given to the world demonstration enough to show 
that as a means of intercommunication without connecting wires his 
system is at present without a rival. Its adoption by the British 
Navy is a sufficient proof of its practical perfection. The Postal 
Telegraph Department, however, displays no keen anxiety to 
adopt, assist, or place it in competition with their own inductive 
method. 

Information is yet wanting to show what has been the total 
expenditure by the department in the last eighteen years on 
experiments in wireless telegraphy ; how the cost of the installations 
on the inductive system compares with that which would have been 
incurred in establishing an electric wave system; or whether the 
department is clinging to methods inadequate to meet the public 
needs. 

Meanwhile it does Mr. Marconi the honour to repeat his experi- 
ments. Two years ago he signalled thirty miles across the Channel; 
a year and a half ago he flung his messages for sixty-five miles at the 
naval manceuvres, and ninety miles from Wimereux to Dovercourt. 
This year he has abandoned the use of high signalling masts, and 
solved the problem of perfectly isolating simultaneous messages from 
each other. The postal telegraph officials have just succeeded, by 
imitating his earlier methods, in effecting wireless communication 
between Ilfracombe andthe Mumbles. No doubt this slow movement 
is nothing but official caution, but it suggests an unwillingness to be 
shown a new and better way. 

An exceedingly important application of the Marconi method has 
been lately made on cross-Channel passenger steamers, whereby they 
can maintain constant communication with their harbours. The 
Belgian Government have allowed a receiving station to be erected 
at La Panne in Belgium so as to place the Dover-Ostend steamer 
Princess Clementine in constant communication during her voyages 
with the mainland. The Post Office have, up to the time of writing, 
not given consent to an application to place another at Dover. 

An illustration of the great value of this means of communication 
was given during a voyage of the Princess Clementime in one of the 
recent storms. About an hour out from Ostend the mail steamer 
sighted a sailing-ship helpless and water-logged on the Ratel Bank 
in the North Sea. The captain of the mailboat signalled back to 
Ostend for a tug, and was able, before leaving the wreck, to assure 
her that assistance was on the way. All the crew of the barque were 
in this way saved. 
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Considering the enormous value of the lives and property crossing 
the Channel by various routes at all seasons of the year, it is hardly 
too much to say that, if delay in the adoption of this ship-to-shore 
telegraphy by all Channel steamers is in any way due, on the British 
side, to the General Post Office, the department is guilty of criminal 
negligence. 

In spite of ample demonstrations made for over a year by Mr. 
Marconi, maintaining perfect communication between the East 
Goodwin Lightship and the South Foreland Lighthouse at a distance 
of twelve miles, neither the Post Office nor Trinity House seems as 
yet to be in any hurry to follow up the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on effecting connection between lightships, 
lighthouses and the telegraphic system of the United Kingdom ; in 
which the strong opinion was expressed (see 5th report, 1897) that 
the electric-wave system of wireless telegraphy offered the most 
practical solution of the problem. The Commissioners, however, in 
1897 awaited the results of ‘further experiments’ with the ‘ etheral 
system,’ as they called it, then under trial. Since then it has 
emerged triumphant from every trial, but the Post Office has con- 
tinued to experiment deliberately with its own inductive system, 
a system which would be totally inapplicable to lightships, and to 
very many lighthouses. 

We are, therefore, in this position as regards electrical progress 
in Great Britain in all that concerns telegraphy of any kind. The 
state official electricians guard a monopoly. It is in their power to 
take or reject improvements. They set the pace in one large depart- 
ment of electrical invention, and it cannot be forced. Meanwhile, 
we may ask, how would the state monopoly be injured by placing 
signalling masts, on Marconi’s system, at all important places round 
our coast, each in connection with the Postal Telegraph system, and 
thus bringing it remunerative business, but each also in communica- 
tion by electric-wave wireless telegraphy with every ship supplied 
with proper apparatus that passed within 100 miles. In case of 
war such a system of coast-line communication with battleships in 
the offing might be of supreme value. In time of peace it would be 
of undoubted service to passenger and merchant vessels, but 
especially in fog and storm. Before long it will be adopted in 
some form by continental nations as a simple measure of national 
defence. Is departmental lethargy or opposition to hinder its advent 
in Great Britain? As we write, however, an intimation appears in 
the daily press to the effect that a Departmental Commission of 
the Post Office will shortly report on this subject, and some 
announcement of policy or intentions may therefore be expected on 
the subject of the attitude to be taken towards this latest achievement 
of invention, 
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We may find additional examples of the effect on invention of 
unwise or hasty legislation in connection with another Government 
Department—viz. the Board of Trade. In 1882 electric lighting 
began to be an industry, and the Board of Trade, in the person of 
of its then President, the Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, deemed it 
necessary to provide that promising but infant industry with a com- 
plete suit of legislative swaddling clothes, in the shape of the 
Electric Lighting Act of 1882. Assuming apparently that the great 
aim should be to nip in the bud any tendency to the upgrowth of a 
monopoly rivalling perhaps those of gas and water, the Act of 1882, 
ironically termed an Act for ‘ facilitating’ electric lighting, was framed 
to meet this fear. It provided in its notorious purchase-clause that 
a Local Authority or municipality should have power at the end of 
twenty-one years to purchase compulsorily an _ electric-lighting 
undertaking at the then value of its plant and works, without regard 
to goodwill or present or future profits. On this basis capitalists 
would have nothing to do with the public supply of electricity as a 
business, and hence for six years electric lighting in Great Britain 
remained in a torpid, semi-comatose condition. Then began an 
agitation for an Amendment Act. In 1888 Lord Thurlow, speaking 
in the House of Lords on the Bill for this purpose, remarked that, as 
a consequence of the Act of 1882, not one of the sixty-four Pro- 
visional Orders for electric lighting, granted by the Board of Trade 
up to that date, had been put into operation. Yet at that time 
there were 120 electric-lighting stations in the United States paying 
dividends of from 6 to 14 per cent. There were scores of stations 
in Germany and every large town in Italy had made some progress 
in electric lighting. 

The Act of 1888 altered the purchase period from twenty-one 
to forty-two years. Investors then obtained a fair chance for the 
profitable employment of capital, and from and after that date 
electric lighting has advanced in the United Kingdom by leaps and 
bounds. 

When the writer visited the United States in the summer of 
1884, and explained to Mr. Edison the nature of the legislative 
shackles that had been applied to the business of electric supply 
in England, that distinguished inventor exclaimed ‘ Why, they've 
throttled it!’ 

The whole subject of electric traction in Great Britain affords 
another instance of the effect of inept departmental legislation on 4 
growing industry. Why is it that in the United States, with 4 
population not double that of Great Britain, the business of electric 
traction has attained such enormous proportions, and called forth 
so much inventive talent to meet its demands? At the present 
moment there are not 400 miles of tramway track in Great Britain 
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electrically operated. In the United States there are about 12,000 
miles, and three-quarters of the tramway movement of the country 
is electrical. The answer to this question is found in the forty-third 
section of the Tramways Act of 1870, whereby Local Authorities were 
empowered at the end of twenty-one years to compulsorily purchase a 
private tramway undertaking at the mere price of its materials, 
plant, and works at the date of purchase. By a now celebrated 
decision of the House of Lords, a confirmation was given of the 
results of arbitration awards by Sir F. Bramwell and Mr. Henry 
Tennant in the case of tramway purchases under the Act, which 
awards took this forty-third section in its plain but detrimental 
sense. 

Now this clause in the Tramways Act has operated on the traction 
industry just as did the similar clause in the 1882 Electric Lighting 
Act on electric lighting. It has simply crippled the enterprise. No 
prudent investor will put his money into a commercial concern, with 
all the initial risk of loss, unless there is a corresponding element of 
advantage in long or undisturbed possession when the investment begins 
to be a profitable one. To tell an investor in Tramway stock that, 
after passing through a long non-dividend-paying period, he has 
then the prospect at the end of a few years more of having his 
property taken over at a breaking-up price, and perhaps half of his 
capital confiscated, is simply to warn off all but very simple or very 
imprudent people from engaging in the investment. Hence, whilst 
for fifteen years the business of electric traction in the United 
States has been in a position to command and nourish in its 
service the best inventive talent, we in Great Britain are only just 
beginning to move. We find now that we have to go for much 
of our knowledge and for many of our materials and machines to the 
experienced inventors and manufacturers in the United States. They 
are past masters in the art ; we are just learning the business. 

Turning, then, to another instance in which legislative action is 
seen to be a power in controlling the direction of invention, we may 
note that trend of modern enactments which has placed large powers 
in the hands of municipalities to engage in electrical enterprises. 
The obvious tendency of much recent legislation has been to en- 
courage Local Authorities to supply those things which are common 
needs. Hence, municipal bodies have great power in deciding 
the speed at which progress in electric lighting and electric traction 
shall take place. In this they have made haste slowly. While 
there may be unquestionable advantages in the municipal supply 
of electricity, it cannot be denied that many of the members of 
local governing bodies take a narrow-minded view of the subject. 
Their chief thought is the immediate effect upon the rates; ac- 
cordingly, where the timid and obstructive town councillor or 
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vestryman has the upper hand, they have stood shivering for years 
upon the brink of electric lighting or traction, but do not take 
decisive action. In spite of the evidence that a well-designed 
corporation electric supply station invariably pays its working 
expenses in two years, there are towns and places in which the pros 
and cons of electric lighting have been a source of dispute for many 
years before the progressive party has carried the day. At the 
present moment there are 113 towns and districts in which the 
Local Authority has obtained from the Board of Trade a Provisional 
Order for the supply of electric energy, but where nothing is being 
done to proceed with the work. The authority will not act itself 
and prevents any company acting for it. 

A more important question is their action in regard to the supply 
of electric energy in bulk, as it is called. 

The production and distribution of electric current over large 
areas from favourably situated centres would enable electric energy 
to be supplied in many cases at a cost far below that at which it is 
now retailed for light and power by the municipal authorities in 
most towns. 

In face of foreign competition in manufacture, and the important 
questin£ coal supply, cheap electricity for motive power and 
chemical purposes will become one of the chief factors in enabling 
British manufacturers to hold their own; as well as in improving 
the conditions of life in great cities, Yet the early schemes for such 
wholesale manufacture of electric current have met with fierce oppo- 
sition from town councils affected, their antagonism being based upon 
a fear that their own particular electric supply service might be 
undersold. Private businesses have to take all the risks of injury 
by competition or improvements, and the fittest survive ; but when 
@ municipal corporation goes into business with a capital borrowed on 
its rates, its tendency is to oppose all progress which may conflict 
with its own immediate profits, and to cry out for a protection to 
municipal trading not granted to private enterprise. 

One answer, therefore, that is suggested to the question why 
electrical invention goes slowly in Great Britain is, that the legisla- 
tion of the last thirty years has put the control of its results largely 
into the hands of imperial and municipal officials. Bureaucratic 
operations are slow, cautious, and not distinguished by much pre- 
vision. Genius among the permanent officials of governing bodies is 
rare, and to make new and’ successful advances in invention oF 
administration requires a touch of genius. Hence a quick apprecia- 
tion of fresh requirements and how best to meet them is not so much 
their characteristic as slow progression in old grooves. We are 
entering on an age which may veritably be an ‘age of ether. 
Wireless telegraphy threatens to revolutionise our means of electric 
communication, and wireless transmission of power is by no means a2 
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empty dream. It is within the bounds of possibility to transmit 
electric power without wires through miles of space. What will be 
the attitude of municipal authorities towards the electric transmission 
of power in bulk without wires from coalfield to city ? 

The progress of electrical invention can, however, only be secured 
by giving the capitalist and investor a fair field for legitimate 
operations in conjunction with the inventor and business organiser. 
If Necessity is proverbially the mother of Invention, Capital may with 
justice be called its father. Industrial invention does not consist in 
evolving a few hazy ideas, however brilliant, but in working out— 
often at great preliminary expense, and with repeated failure—the 
details of some new process, and finally establishing a new manu- 
facture or art. 

This pioneer work is most properly undertaken by private enter- 
prise. No doubt the gross abuses of the Joint Stock Companies 
Acts and the principle of limited liability have led to reactions 
and waste of capital, but the proper remedy for this is a wise 
legislation controlling company promotion, and not an unwise 
legislation hindering important electrical industries. Capital will 
not flow persistently towards undertakings in which it runs the risk 
of loss, and the greater risk of commercial enterprises, and their 
frequently long non-dividend-paying periods must be compensated 
by something more in the way of interest than the standard 3 per 
cent. But if Capital turns its face away from any application of 
science, Invention soon ceases to look in the same direction, and 
seeks a more congenial region of activity. 

The influence of primary and secondary education on the 
originative and inventive faculty of a nation is a subject in itself, and 
can hardly be discussed in a few lines. It is a coincidence that the 
British Government in 1870 not only purchased the telegraphs for 
10,000,000/. sterling, but passed an Elementary Education Act 
(Mr. Forster’s) under which much more has been spent. There 
have been some heart-searchings lately whether the results of that 
Act have been all that was hoped or desired. Perhaps the whole 
system of primary education is at fault. The child mind is ‘ educated ’ 
chiefly by learning by rote; small doses of science are also 
administered ; but the full and careful training of the observational 
and creative faculties is still greatly neglected. In secondary schools 
too much attention is paid to words and the grammar of dead or 
living languages. Natural and experimental science takes a second 
place. It is feared that the tendency of much so-called Technical 
Education is the manufacture of mediocrities rather than the expert 
training of experts by experts to the highest possible efficiency. 

There has been lately a multiplication of technical institutions, 
and most large towns have a Municipal Technical College, and a 
Municipal Technical Education Committee; but the idea is far too 
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prevalent that by some flourishing evening classes and popular science 
lectures we are successfully grappling with the problem of technical 
education. Meanwhile many of our higher colleges of university 
rank are crippled in their applied science faculties by want of 
laboratory accommodation, or funds to support higher teaching and 
research. What is required is not more abundant mediocrity, but 
a fully sufficient opportunity of training those who will be captains 
of industry. The persons who need technical education are the 
masters, much more than the men. In the terrible contest for 
commercial supremacy with the United States and Germany, towards. 
which this country is advancing, nothing will avail us unless the 
young men who are to be masters of works, foremen, heads of 
departments, and directors of industries based on applications of 
scientific knowledge, are equipped with the most thorough knowledge 
of the arts they direct. The law of evolution will mercilessly 
eliminate the unfit. 


In preparations to meet this danger, provincial towns are more 
advanced than London. The younger universities in Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool are organising in earnest. London is 
still disgracefully behind the times. This is largely due to the 
entire absence of local patriotism in London. Few men living or 
making their fortunes in the Strand, St. Pancras, or Finsbury care a 


rap whether the constituent colleges of the University of London in 
these districts are in opulence or poverty, in full effective work, or 
hindered by a load of debt. They are not proud to assist the cause 
of education or scientific research in the city in which they work, 
nor do they consider there is any obligation on them to do so. 

That the question of a Teaching University for London took so long 
to settle was a national disgrace. Even now the proper organisation of 
its technical side will be a work of time. Meanwhile London has 
nothing to compare with the Berlin Technische Hochschule with its 
5,000 students and a teaching staff of professors, assistants, and 
workmen numbered by hundreds. 

Hence if electrical invention is not to languish in Great Britain, 
some reforms seem necessary. Public opinion must be brought to 
bear more strongly through the Press and Parliament upon the 
administration of Imperial and Local Governmental Departments 
which are in the practical control of electrical monopolies. The 
conduct of municipal bodies to new electrical enterprises must be 
continually criticised. A stronger public opinion must be created 
on the value and immense national importance of scientific research 
and invention. Professor Perry has recently emphasised this neces- 
sity in an eloquent address to the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
All electrical inventions are based upon a scientific knowledge of the 
facts of Nature. One object of scientific research is to provide the 
necessary exact information which lies at the root of successful appli 
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cations in the arts. The late Professor Huxley once declared that if 
young Faraday could be purchased in the open market for the price 
of a first-class battleship, the purchase would be a bargain. For all 
we know he may be had for nothing, but we must first make an 
environment suitable to foster inventive genius, and not permit it to 
be repressed by educational or legislative conditions. 


J. A. FLEMING. 
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MOULVIE RAFIUDDIN AHMAD AND 
‘THE SOURCES OF ISLAM’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER’ 


Sir,—In his severe condemnation * of Sir William Muir for venturing 
to write a favourable review of a recently published Persian work of 
mine, entitled The Sowrces of Islam, Moulvie Rafiiiddin Ahmad has 
made one or two slight mistakes, which he will perhaps permit me 
to point out to your readers—if that can be done without producing 
the ‘serious political and administrative troubles’ with which he 
threatens Sir W. Muir and the English nation generally. 

In the first place, the Moulvie makes it abundantly evident that 
he has never even seen the book which he is discussing. He con- 
founds this Persian work, published at Lahore very recently (as Sir 
W. Muir in his article? correctly stated) with quite a different 
English book of mine, published (as the Moulvie is right in stating) 
in London in 1895. As the Moulvie knows nothing—on his own 
admission—of the work he is supposed to be discussing, it is not 
surprising that his attempt to answer it cannot be regarded as a 
great success. In fact, he does not deal at all fully with a single 
point raised in the book, not even with those mentioned by Sir W. 
Muir. Nor are the methods he adopts those generally used in this 
country. The Moulvie takes the last few pages of another book of 
mine, The Religion of the Crescent, and, I regret to have to say, 
deliberately misquotes them by suppressing a passage which shows 
the purport of the work to be exactly contrary to what he strives 
to make it out to be. This suppressio veri is a distinct and un- 
mistakable suggestio falsi. The Moulvie represents me, by his 
peculiar method of ‘quotation,’ as being so unutterably mad and 
foolish as to urge the English nation to make war on Muhammadan 


lands for the purpose of forcibly converting their inhabitants. He 
then inquires : 


Does England conquer countries to make them Christian? One can see the 
beginning of the flame of which Lord Salisbury spoke in such publications as the 


1 Vide Nineteenth Century and After for January, 1901, pp. 77 sqq. 
® Nineteenth Century for December 1900, p. 1004, P.S. 
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above. If this is not a warning to the Moslem to defend himself, or even to 
assume the aggressive against the Cross, I do not know what other language is. 

Will it be believed that, in order to give my very innocent words 
this warlike appearance, the Moulvie has deliberately omitted the 
following passage? In speaking of the Crusaders’ efforts to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre, which ‘they fondly regarded as an enterprise 
blessed of Heaven,’ I added : 


We know how great an error this was, and how fearfully these Crusades failed. 
The weapons of our warfare are not carnal,and they that take the sword must perish 
with the sword... . We are not now bidden to go forth with the weapons of 
slaughter and death in our hands to lay low mortal foes, &c. 


I leave it to any impartial reader to judge whether it is honest 
and straightforward to suppress this passage in the midst of a quota- 
tion, and then accuse me of bloodthirstily endeavouring to stir up 
strife. Such a method of controversy condemns itself. 

Sir W. Muir is well able to defend himself; and his reputation 
as a scholar, and an able and impartial administrator in the Panjab 
formerly, is too well known for any such attack on him as the 
Moulvie has seen fit to make to need areply. But what must we 
think of the weakness of the cause which the Moulvie undertakes to 
defend with such weapons as I have mentioned above? Because, 
forsooth, many Moslems are subjects of our Queen, therefore no one 
is to be permitted, even in England and in the English language, 
to write such a work as Sir W. Muir’s able Life of Mahomet, 
although he draws all his information from Muhammadan authors! 
Nor must he write a review of a book on Muhammadanism, even 
for the Nineteenth Centwry, lest he should stir up ‘ political and 
administrative troubles’ ! 

The Moulvie does not really deal with any of the arguments 
which I have brought forward even in the book of mine which 
he seems to have read. He informs us, however, that ‘the Coran 
itself repeatedly answers them.’ Sir W. Muir, in his article, has 
already given Muhammad’s answer,’ and your readers can judge for 
themselves what it is worth. I think I have proved in a fairly 
conclusive manner—and all scholars who read my Sources of Islam 
and the proofs there given in full will agree with me—that the 
Coran and Islam in general have largely borrowed from (1) the 
traditions and customs of the ancient Arabs, (2) the Talmud and 
other Jewish writings and traditions, (3) apocryphal and heretical 
works once current among certain Christian sects in the East, (4) 
Zoroastrian books and traditions, and (5) the teaching of the Hanifs, 
especially Zeid ibn ‘Amr, contemporary with Muhammad. It is not 
at all a question of plagiarising one or more passages, but the force 
of the argument lies in this, that the Coran claims to be a Divine 


* Sarah, xvi. 103. 
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revelation written on the ‘ Preserved Tablet’ ages before the creation 
of the world. If so, how is it that we find in it, e.g., the story of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, in Decius’s reign, or again mention by 
name of the old Armenian deities, Harit and Marat (in Armenian, 
H6rdét and Mérot)? Even the quotation from the Psalms by name 
is strange, as the Psalms were not written before the Creation. Of 
course, one can see the reason why the Moulvie should act according 
to the (apocryphal ?) lawyer’s advice, ‘We have no case: abuse the 
other side. Hence he proceeds to prove, on the authority of 
Professor Johnson,‘ that—if I understand him aright—the Jewish 
Scriptures (including the Psalms, quoted in the Coran ?) were written 
between A.D. 1 and a.p. 1000! Readers of Tacitus and Josephus, 
and those who know that the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment dates from the third and second centuries B.c., will marvel at 
this discovery, especially when they learn that the Jews ‘enter the 
field of historical observation about the middle cf the eleventh 
century.’ At any rate, I fail to see how an attack on the Bible 
can uphold the Coran, more particularly as the Coran so frequently 
refers to the Old and New Testaments (the Tawrdt and the Injil) as 
true and of Divine origin. If the Coran is wrong in holding this 
view, then how does such an error support its claim to be a ‘ revealed 
book’? Of course, all scholars know that the Coran does not 
assert ‘ that the Scriptures had been forged and interpolated,’ though 
it accuses the Jews of ‘twisting their tongues’ in explaining to 
Muhammad certain provisions of their Law. With this matter 
Sir W. Muir has well dealt in The Coran, its Composition and its 
Teaching, a work of which the Moulvie does not approve. 

The Moulvie may be right in thinking that Luther was misled by 
a mistranslation of the Coran. But I think my books show that I do 
not rely en any translation, but quote the original. But if the 
Moulvie is not satisfied with Professor Palmer’s or Mr. Rodwell’s 
versions, why should he not make a new one? He need not call 
it a ‘ Revised Version,’ if such expressions ‘ suggest alterations.’ 

In conclusion, I venture to assert that if the Moulvie will con- 
descend.to read the book which he has attacked, viz. The Sowrces 
of Islam, in the Persian original, he will not find in it one word of 
unkindness or vituperation against Muhammad or his faith, although 
I have honestly endeavoured to prove from what sources the latter 
derived much of what he has, with much eloquence, composed and 
handed down to his followers under the name of the Coran. 


Your obedient servant, 


W. Sr. Cuiarr-TIsDALL. 


4 I have not read Professor Johnson’s work, and possibly he is as much misquoted 
as I have been 





THE QUESTION OF THE NATIVE RACES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WuaTEVER be the issue of the war in South Africa, it will probably 
leave behind it a struggle not less enduring or grave: a struggle 
between the white races and the coloured ; between a minority of 
about three-quarters of a million and a majority of about four millions ; 
between a vigorous modern industrial civilisation and primitive 
communities falling into decay: an economic struggle on a large 
and hitherto unknown scale. As chairman of the South African 
Native Races Committee, a committee formed to investigate dis- 
passionately the social and economic condition of the natives; a 
committee including Dr. Stewart of Lovedale, Mr. Moffat, and 
others intimately acquainted with the subject, I have had some ex- 
ceptional opportunities of ascertaining the opinions of many persons 
in South Africa.' Very diverse are the opinions of those who have 
lived most of their lives among the natives. Even while agreeing 
in resenting outside criticism, they differ much among themselves 
as to the policy to be pursued. Not a little depends on the locality 
of which observers speak : often you can reconcile discrepancies when 
you know where they have lived. But having lately studied a large 
mass of communications from all parts of South Africa with respect to 
the condition of the natives, I am inclined to think that not so much 
the local experience of the observer as the character of his views 
respecting some fundamental principles—in particular as to the rights 
of the weak, the duties of the strong—determines the complexion of 
his opinions as to the future of the natives. Even those who sin- 
cerely desire to be impartial, and who complain of others looking 
at facts through coloured glasses, use them themselves. 

The elements of the struggle which long ago began, and which is 
likely to be lasting, are these: in British territory south of the Zambesi 
are three to four million natives—the exact number is unknown, for as 


‘It is distinctly to be understood none of the Committee are in any way 
responsible for the opinions here expressed. The report of the Committee, entitled 
‘The Native Races of South Africa: their Social and Economic Condition, is 
published by Mr. Murray. 
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to Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River State, there has been no 
trustworthy census. Excluding the Bushmen and other unimportant 
races, the number is about four millions, and they are, according to 
the best information, growing rapidly—even more rapidly than the 
Dutch.? An aggressive industrial civilisation comes in contact with 
races showing no sign of withering away in the presence of the 
white man, and with many-sided aptitudes: races which have pro- 
duced in recent times warriors such as Tshaka, and statesmen such as 
Khama ; people who do not readily take to regular toil, but, possessing 
considerable physical strength and no small ingenuity, are capable of 
performing many kinds of work admirably. Commercial or tribal land 
tenure comes in conflict with private ownership, the power of the 
chiefs with the requirements and organisation of Government. The 
mining companies, impatient at the loose ways of working of the 
natives, demand cheap, regular labour; and the farmers complain 
because they do not get labour at the old rates. Into a few years have 
been crowded changes which in other countries have been spread over 
centuries. A great economic slide has taken place, and primitive 
economic communities find themselves in the presence of a highly 
organised civilisation, bent on predominance, and not always scrupu- 
lous as to the ways of attaining it. 

Almost all the chief questions which havearisen orare on the horizon 
fall into three groups—the labour question, the land question, the rela- 
tions of the natives tothe Government. Many of the data necessary to 
form a safe opinion on these questions do not exist. Passages in the 
valuable report of the Royal Commission of 1883 on native laws 
and customs do not hold good as to the present order of things ; the 
Commissioners did not deal with many of the questions now most 
pressing ; and one of the first steps to be taken at the close of hostilities 
should be to institute an inquiry into several questions now obscure.’ 

Until lately there existed among all tribes in South Africa, though 


* This has been questioned by some authorities. ‘My impression is distinctly 
that, while natives are increasing and not “dying out” as elsewhere, Europeans in 
South Africa are increasing at a greater rate than are the coloured people. —Jev. 
John Mackenzie. 

* The South African Races Committee recommended an inquiry into some of 
the following matters :— 

(1) Laws, customs, and land tenure of the natives in districts which were not 
the subject of examination by the Cape Government Commission ; 

(2) The operation of the existing tribal system, and the expediency of main- 
taining it; 

(3) The advisability of setting aside large areas (such as the whole or part of 
the Zoutpansberg district and Swaziland) to be administered for the exclusive use 
and benefit of the native tribes ; 

(4) The condition of existing native locations and resetves, the terms upon 
which lands are secured to the natives, and the need and method of providing 
further lands for the surplus native population ; 

(5) The provision of further facilities for the flow of labour to centres of 
industry, and, if practicable, for the migration of families to such centres; the 
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with local differences, ‘ tribal communism,’ which is thus described by 
the Royal Commission of 1883: ‘The land occupied by a tribe is 
regarded theoretically as the property of the paramount chief ; in rela- 
tion to the tribe he is a trustee, holding it for the people, who occupy 
and use it, in subordination to him, on communistic principles.’ 
The description of the system by two natives is apter : 

Under the tribal tenure, the chief would have the power to dispossess any person 
and to put another in possession. I have heard of this, but have never done so 
myself. The way in which land is allotted is this. A man goes to the head chief 
and applies for a place to settle. He sends him to a petty chief, who allots him a 
place in the section occupied by himself. The man does not give the chief any- 
thing for this, but he has to work for the chief when called upon without reward, 
and generally to obey his wishes. 


Another description, also by a native, runs thus: 


All the land really belongs to the king, but this man has leave from the king 
to live there and take care of it for the king. 


The system is wasteful and rude, but it has its merits. It is 
compatible with a certain degree of cultivation. It is elastic; it 
provides for the growth of population, new comers being entitled to 
a share of the land. I am not sure that in some districts one day it 
may not be necessary to try to give otherwise what the old land 
system of the country provided. The Commission of 1883 did not 
advise the rapid destruction of this system, but it regarded this result 


as desirable ; and that has been in Cape Colony the dominant view. 


This should be steadily kept in view by the Government, with the distinct 
object of taking advantage of every favouring opportunity at the request of the 
people or from other encouraging circumstances to establish that system, so that at 
the earliest practicable period the native custom in the matter of land tenure shall 
be superseded by the better system of holding land under individual right and by 
separate title deed. 


The Glen Grey Act ‘—regarded by many of Mr. Rhodes’ admirers 
as his greatest service to Cape Colony—made a great change and one 
in the spirit of this recommendation. The Act was intended to sub- 
stitute the ‘ better system ’ of private ownership for that which existed 
al] over South Africa, according to which the chief had control over the 
Whole land, subject to the influence of the tribe, which in effect 


supervision of contracts of service; the securing of safe and healthy conditions of 
labour in the mines, and other occupations ; 

(6) The provision of advice and assistance for natives at industrial centres, and 
of facilities for the deposit and transmission of their earnings ; 

(7) The need for further Government aid for native education, and for reforms 
in the present system ; 

(8) The effects of existing methods of taxation on the economic and social 
Condition of the natives ; 

(9) The working of the Pass Laws, with a view to ascertaining whether their 
mitigation or abolition is practicable ; 

(10) The administration of the Liquor Laws. 

* Act No. 26, 1894, 
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secured to everyone his share in the land. The Act was also intended 
to prompt the native to go from his home and seek employment and 
so increase the labour supply. Another object was to familiarise 
him with local government. The part of the Act most criticised 
is that which puts pressure on the natives to quit their homes and 


go out to work in the mines or on the farms. This is the kernel of 
the Act. 


Every male native residing in the district, exclusive of natives in possession of 
lands under ordinary quit rent titles, or in freehold, who in the judgment of the 
resident magistrate is fit for, and capable of, labour, shall pay to the public revenue 
a tax of 10s. perannum ; provided that upon any native satisfying the resident 
magistrate that he has been in service or employment beyond the borders of the 
district for a period of at least three months during the twelve months preceding 
the date on which the said tax is payable, such native shall become exempt from 
payment of the tax for that year; and provided further that such native shall 
become exempt from any further payment of such tax, so soon as he shall have 
satisfied the resident magistrate that he has been in service or employment beyond 
the borders of the district for a total period, consecutive or otherwise, of not less 
than three years, &c. (Section 33). 


The Glen Grey Act—-a complicated measure which is marked, if 
I am not mistaken, by true constructive genius—applies to the 
districts of Glen Grey, and to other districts which are mainly occu- 
pied by aboriginal inhabitants, and which are brought within its 
operation by proclamation. At present the Act, in whole or in part, 


is in force only in a few districts of Cape Colony. 

Many persons, and some of them no doubt true friends of the 
natives, would extend the measure all over South Africa. So far the 
Act has worked fairly well; the sections as to local government 
have, it is generally admitted, worked admirably, the natives showing 
capacity and good sense in the district councils. The labour clauses 
have been almost a nullity. Attracted by high wages, the young 
men have not needed the stimulus of the labour tax to go out in 
search of employment. The objection to such a measure is that it 
is irritating to the natives; that it is probably needless when wages 
are good and unjust when they are low; and that, so far as it helps 
to destroy the communal tenure, it hastens a consummation which 
may come only too quickly. At present the land question is not 
urgent. Should, however, the native population continue to in- 
crease, and the locations become, as indeed some already are, over- 
crowded ; should the communal system, which, notwithstanding its 
faults, finds a place for all members of the tribe, break up; should 
there be no improvement in irrigation and no reduction in the size 
of farms, land-hunger may be one day serious. 

The crucial question is that of labour. The need of the hour, it 
is said, is a free flow of cheap labour. At present it is dear and 
irregular. The Kaffir, who has been brought at great expense to the 
mines, breaks off work capriciously and returns home with his earn- 
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ings to buy a wife or cows. At the annual meeting of the Rhodesia 
Chamber of Mines the Chairman said : 


Every producing mine was hampered by an insufficiency of native labour, and, 
in some cases, the mines would not commence crushing until a more abundant and 
steady supply was assured. If their wants could be met at once, their production 
would be immediately increased by many thousand ounces per month. To meet 
the difficulty it had been proposed that they should import Asiatic labourers under 
stringent regulations for their deportation to their native country at the expiration 
of the period of service. To this course the Chamber of Commerce assented, pro- 
vided the regulations for preventing the settlement in that country of undesirable 
immigrants were sufficiently drastic. Personally he was just as averse to the im- 
portation as anyone else, but he failed to see what other course was to be adopted 
in the absence of legislation to compel the thousands of natives loafing about the 
kraals to do an honest day’s work. With the financial assistance of the British 
South Africa Company they were engaging 2,000 natives from the East 
Coast at a heavy expense, and they proposed to expend a large sum of money, 
advanced by the British South Africa Company, who fully appreciated the serious- 
ness of the situation, in endeavouring to obtain a supply from Africa, north of the 
Zambesi. 


Lord Harris at the general meeting of the Consolidated Gold 
Fields Company in November said : 


Civilisation is based on work. The white man who lives in this country has 
to do his eight hours of work, but the aboriginal native of South Africa sits and 
smokes—while the women toil in the fields and glean the crops—and lives a quiet 
life; but when he comes into contact with civilisation if he is idle he becomes a 
mischievous member of the community. Unless he has got work he gets brandy 
and other things connected with civilisation 
the Government can help us is in the matter of the duration of services, a thing 
which has not been dwelt on much lately. When I was managing director of the 
De Beers, a native was not allowed to contract for services under three months, 
But what has been happening at the Rand? The native comes to work for a month, 
gets his fill of meat, we fatten him up, and when he is beginning to be useful he 
goes back again. He is not worth the money we are paying him, and when he has 
got into shape he leaves us. I think by-laws might be made by which no native 
should be allowed to contract for work under three months. This law was made in 
the diamond fields, where it proved very successful, and I would impress it on the 
Government. But beyond that, some inducement or some policy of the Government 
should be started that will get us the labour we require out of the ten millions of 
natives in Southern Africa. 


I might cite other statements by eminent financiers to the effect 
that ‘it was preposterous to pay a Kaffir the present wages,’ and that 
they are ‘ unreasonable’ and ‘ exorbitant.’ Sometimes the ‘ reasonable 
wage’ is said to be ls. 3d. to 2s.aday. These statements, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied. are made by men of experience 
who have no desire to oppress the natives. Throughout most of them, 
so far as they are not complaints of the inconveniences incident to 
the employment of free labour, and unconscious repetitions of the 
oldest arguments for slavery, appear to run fallacious or question- 
able assumptions. First, the assumption that the natives are the 
only large class of idlers in South Africa—a statement which those 
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acquainted with the habits of the bywoner will not entirely approve, 
There is also the assumption that the natives are necessarily idle or 
loafing when not working for a white employer. Often the so-called 
‘loafer’ works in his own way on his own plot, at all events 
sufficiently to satisfy himself, if not others. The picture of the Kaffir 
basking in the sun while his wives toil hard in the fields is a picture 
until lately true of several parts of Europe. It is less true of South 
Africa than it was; the introduction of the plough has in this respect 
worked wonders; men who disdained to use the hoe do not think 
it unmanly to followthe plough. It is a little unfair to dwell on the 
incapacity or disinclination of the native to work, when every mile 
of railway from Capetown to Bulawayo, every public work in the 
colony, has been constructed by him.® 

‘The Kaffirs do all the work, and the overseers do all the swear- 
ing and flogging, is far from being the whole truth; but there 
is, at least, an abstention from modesty when complaints about the 
reluctance of the native to toil come from men who never, in that 
climate, did a day’s work in their lives. In all this talk about the 
idleness of the native—which one would be tempted to think in- 
sincere but for the character of some of those who join in it— 
there is the further assumption that, while the white labourer is 
free to sell his services as dearly as he can, there is a wage for the 
native which it is unreasonable should be exceeded ; and that if he 
does not accept that which is deemed good for him, he is to be com- 
pelled directly or indirectly to do so, or labour is to be imported to 
undersell him. Arguments for this policy are advanced by persons 
whose sincerity is above question, but I venture to think that the 
policy is a mistake. In truth, in all that is dark in the present 
situation, one thing is pretty clear—that one of the greatest 
civilising agencies in recent times in South Africa has been the high 
rate of wages for the natives ; and that in all probability the higher 
it is, consistently with permanence and a fair remuneration for the 
capitalist, the better for them. The receipt of high wages is an 
education altogether practical and open to none of the objections 
freely brought against that given in the mission school. Such 
wages mean new wants, at first no doubt more wives, more cows, 
gaudy apparel, revolvers and greater consumption of ‘Cape smoke,’ 
but gradually the acquisition of a higher standard of life, an appre- 
ciation of the best things of civilisation, a drawing together as to 
tastes and habits of the white and coloured races. ‘Nowadays, in our 

* ‘Any intelligent grumbler, if asked where the country would now be standing 
without the black, would confess nowhere. All successful South African enter- 
prises have been made by black labour. The Kimberley diamond mines are worked 
by one hundred blacks to one white man. The gold mines standing to-day, the 
most successful the world has ever seen, would not be worth touching without 


black labour. The Cape and Natal railways, thoroughly successful enterprises, were 
made and are maintained by black labour.’— British Africa, p. 103. 
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colonies at all events, it is not deemed good citizenship to introduce 
the labour of races with lower requirements of life in order to beat 
down the wages of white men. That has become the policy of the 
civilised world: it is written in Statutes passed by every colonial 
community menaced by an importation of low-graded Asiatic labour. 
It is at least questionable whether a policy intolerable to whites is 
good for coloured races. According to a scheme which has, it is 
understood, been lately agreed to by most of the chief companies 
interested, the whole labour procurable from Portuguese South Africa 
is to be pooled ; instead of competing labour ‘touts’ or ‘runners’ 
there will be one agent or set of agents; and care will be taken to 
facilitate the journeys of the natives to the mines—a great improve- 
ment, no doubt, the natives now suffering in going to and from work 
many hardships, and being subjected to much imposition. No stress 
need be laid on the troubles which have already arisen with the 
labourers lately imported into Rhodesia; such difficulties may not 
be repeated when the newcomers understand their situation. Even, 
however, if the traffic were surrounded by the safeguards to be found 
in the Labour Acts of Australian colonies; even if Government 
inspectors see that the immigrants-are not coerced, maltreated or 
cheated—and it may be assumed that our Government and the 
Portuguese Government will not ratify the compact until this is pro- 
vided for—the policy is questionable. For what, looking a little 
ahead, must be the effect of the continuance of this traffic? It must 
tend still further to disintegrate and break up native primitive com- 
munities, not so ill-organised as they seem at first sight, in what have 
been called the ‘hunting grounds’ of the mining companies. In 
Natal the presence of .the Indian immigrants has caused difficulties ; 
they may be created elsewhere on a larger scale if there is an influx of 
strangers who come only to earn their wages and then depart. One 
is inclined to say with Swift: ‘A kingdom can be no more rich by 
such an importation than a man can be fatter by a wen.’ Both in 
the districts from which they come and those to which they are 
brought will be created a large shifting, floating class, landless, home- 
less, without tribal, almost without family ties—a true proletariat. 
Looking to the probable effect of such a policy, may it not be said 
with some truth ?— 

You cut adrift a vast number of people, ill-prepared for indepen- 
dence, from their old ties of government and traditions. You do 
your best to create quickly, and on a large scale, a proletariat. You 
extend with the good things of civilisation some of the worst evils 
incidental thereto. You break up family life, and disintegrate the 
old elements too rapidly to permit of their slow and easy absorption 
in a new order. You might have let down gradually and gently 
those primitive social structures ; you are likely to bring them down 
with a run. You had in the complex, though ancient, system of 

Vor. XLIX—No. 288 CC 
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government in some parts of Africa the germ of true civilisation, the 
instinct of orderly life ; you have destroyed it in some regions, you 
would maim it in others. You have done little to carry over, 
smoothly and gradually—in places you have done much to prevent 
the carrying over—into a civilised state the people of whom the 
break-up of semi-civilised communities may leave you the guardians. 

So far as I know, the economic situation in South Africa has not 
been examined with the care with which the late Professor Cairnes 
and Mr. Olmstock examined a situation somewhat similar in the 
Southern States of America. And yet the economic conditions 
appear to be here the most important factors. Much of the reasoning 
in the ‘Slave Power’ of Professor Cairnes is applicable to South 
Africa ; and I fear that the likeness may become closer if there is an 
importation of cheap labour on a large scale. The late Mr. Pearson, 
with the growth of the black population in Natal in his mind, predicted 
that ‘ the fate of Natal is bound to be the fate of those parts of the 
African Continent which lie north of Natal and south of the Desert of 
Sahara.’ In dwelling on the growth of numbers and the lowering of 
wages thereby, Mr. Pearson did not indicate the whole peril ahead. 
In a country the climate of which disinclines the white to severe 
manual toil, it must, with the introduction of a low class of labour, 
be less and less held in honour; it will be barely fit for respectable 
whites, who will become more and more officials, lawyers and over- 
seers ; an evil in any case, and a grave misfortune if it be true that 
‘the chief want in South Africa is increased European population.’ 
There is the danger that the whites who are without capacity or 
education to qualify them to be more than hewers of stone and 
drawers of water will drift more and more into the position of the 
mean whites or ‘ white trash.’ Indeed, the germs of such a class, the 
concomitant of a servile or semi-servile economy, are already to be 
noted. Such a policy in the long run must widen the gulf between 
the two races. In the long run, too, it must assimilate the economic 
condition to that of communities based on slavery. And probably 
there is no better way of averting this than permanently maintaining, 
so far as possible, the high wages of the native. At present he may be 
imprisoned if he runs away from his employer, and in certain 
circumstances he may be whipped (it is fair to say the law of master 
and servant applies to whites also). He cannot move freely to and 
fro as whites may: the pass system hampers him. There will bea 
pretty close approximation to the substance of slavery if his wages 
are beaten down by a large importation of cheap labour. 

In regard to the third group of questions—those relating to the 
political status of the natives, their government, and the mainten- 
ance of their laws and customs—those who are best acquainted with 
the situation speak with diffidence and are prone to confess per- 
plexity. I hazard one remark somewhat remote from the arguments 
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generally used in the discussion of those problems, a remark never- 
theless which merits attention. Anyone reading the early history of 
the anti-slavery movement, or of the formation of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, must be struck by the change in the public 
conscience towards slavery and the welfare of uncivilised races— 
a change so signal that it may well be doubted whether if the 
work of emancipation had still to be done there exists the enthusiasm 
tocarry itthrough. The language of the Abolitionists seems to many 
in these days too high pitched, their confidence and obliviousness to 
difficulties too great, and this generation scarcely understands the 
spirit which prompted Garrison’s words : ‘I will not equivocate ; I will 
not excuse ; I will not retreat an inch; and I will beheard.’ It is not 
only that after emancipation came disillusion—that with experience 
it dawned on many that to strike off the fetters of the slave 
might be to leave his lot miserable or precarious. The creed of 
the Eighteenth Century that all men are equal is discredited. Many 
are convinced of the contrary; and the teaching of Darwin as 
generally understood seems to have placed on a scientific basis the 
pretensions of civilised races to dominate the black races. And so 
one finds on all hands expressions such as these: ‘The white man 
must always be regarded as dominant’ (Sir David Tennant) ; ‘ we 
shall never have a healthy social state in South Africa until the white 
man replaces the dark in the fields and in the mines, and the Kaffir 
is pushed back under the Equator’ ;® ‘ I believe that in no part of the 
world has the European invasion nipped in the bud any promise of 
nobler things’ ;7 ‘ from an economic point of view the Matabele are 
a useless race.’* The Dutch farmer, quoting Deuteronomy in justi- 
fication of high-handed acts ; the mine-owners, demanding measures 
'o secure cheap labour ; and the man of science, citing Darwin, are 
here in apparent accord. In the copious recent literature on this 
subject is rarely expressed profound regret for the break-up of 
tribal institutions, the extinction of possible nations, while words of 
overweening sense of superiority abound. 

That for the time is the predominant idea in South Africa. 
Many persons outside the Transvaal hold with Article 10 of the 
Grondwet: ‘The people shall not tolerate any equality of coloured 
people with white inhabitants, neither in the Church, nor in the 
State,’—the Dutch equivalent of the Declaration of Independence— 
though it is usual to express the opinion less bluntly, and to say 
that the Kaffir is a child, and should be treated as a child. Many 
of those who say so desire to be true protectors and guardians of 
their wards. Some excellent measures have been passed in this spirit. 
It is conceivable that one day a code of morality altogether altruistic 
—it may be also that a new chapter in a code of international law— 


* Karl Pearson’s National Life from the Standpoint of Science. 
* Headley’s Problems of Evolution. ® Three Years in Savage Africa. 
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may be based on the duty of the white races to protect others less 
favoured than themselves, and that this duty may, on the whole, be 
honestly fulfilled. In India our Government have, in recent times, 
in the main, acted in this spirit. It seems to me that this is a dangerous 
doctrine in South Africa, where there are so many temptations to 
exploit the native, even while speaking him fair. I cling, perhaps 
superstitiously, to the view expressed lately by one of the best 
friends of the natives, that to make them men and citizens you 
must treat them as such. At present the phrase ‘treating the 
Kaffirs as children’ means too often treating them as children 
without the protection of the Factory Acts and other modern safe- 
guards thrown round youth. The exponents of the doctrine of 
tutelage dilate on the duty of subordination; they say little of the 
obligations of the guardians of ‘a race of tender years.’ Attempts to 
improve the present meagre system of education, provided largely by 
the zeal of the missionaries, for the natives are rare, while sneers 
are plentiful at the outcome, necessarily imperfect, of such a system. 
‘ We have spoilt a good man,’ or words to that effect, are the com- 
ments on the outcome, marvellous in many ways, of the efforts to 
educate or civilise tribes whose occupations were only a few years 
ago the chase and war. It is rare to find a frank admission of the 
fact that, speaking generally, the natives are happiest when they have 
little intercourse with whites. For example, in Basutoland—naturally 
no doubt fertile—where, as has been said, the valleys stand so thick 
with corn that they laugh and sing—the natives are by themselves, 
and poverty in the absence of bad seasons is unknown. The facilities 
for drink are notoriously the curse of the native ; but no excise duty is 
imposed in Cape Colony. As to this matter and others, the tutelage 
theory is apt to break down when any powerful interest intervenes. 

To point the application of these remarks, writing with becoming 
diffidence on matters as to which there is much obscurity, it seems 
at least clear that these things should be kept in view: the levelling 
up of the laws affecting the natives to the standard of those of 
Cape Colony; retaining over the natives all the Imperial control 
not already parted with;°® and the discouraging of all measures 
which would tend to lower the wages of the natives, even as such 
measures would be discouraged if they were aimed against white 
labourers. These would be useful safeguards against the permanent 
economical temptations to drag down the natives to something like a 
state of serfage. 

JOHN MACDONELL. 


* If a South African Federation was formed, the subject of native affairs might 
with advantage be made a federal matter, in accordance with the precedent of the 
British North America Act. 
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